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I.— SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  ENGLAND. 


1905. 


FAREWELL  BANQUET  IN  LONDON. 

[It  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  apart  from  his  audiences  of  the  30th  Oct.  1905. 
King,  no  feature  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Earl  of  Minto’s 
departure  to  assume  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  will  abide  in 
lis  heart  and  memory  more  vividly  than  the  banquet  to  which  he  was 
entertained  by  numerous  hosts,  all  personal  friends  of  his  own  and 
iome  of  them  life-long  friends,  at  Prince’s  Restaurant  on  Monday  the 
(Oth  October  1905.  The  fact  that  the  dinner  was,  in  reality,  a  private 
fathering  of  friends  accounts  for  the  absence  from  the  list  of  diners  of 
nany  names  which  would  have  prominently  figured  had  the  occasion 
ieen  semi-official  in  character,  and  for  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
nembers  of  the  India  Councii  or  permanent  India  Office  officials  and 
if  representatives  of  the  professional  and  mercantile  communities  of  ttie 
Ynglo-Indian  world.  For  the  same  reason,  the  speeches  made  have 
,ot  been  reported  in  the  Home  Press,  with  the  exception  of  a  some¬ 
what  important  remark  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  as  to  the  need  for 
living  India  a  rest  from  its  years  of  strenuousness,  and  of  a  compli¬ 
ment  paid  the  Viceroy-designate  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  All  the 
'  rrangements  were  admirably  organised  by  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen.  The 
iners  were  assembled  at  a  number  of  round  tables,  the  central  table 
eing  occupied  by  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  party.  The 
>uke  of  Portland  was  in  the  chair,  and  to  his  right  were  L  ord  Minto, 

>e  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Roberts,  while  to  his  immediate 
ft  were  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Alverstone),  the  American 
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Ambassador,  and  Sir  Algernon  West.  Others  at  the  chief  table  were 
Mr.  Brodrick,  Lord  Middleton,  General  Sir  Alexander  Elliot,  Lord 
Clarendon,  General  Lord  Falmouth,  General  Sir  Frederick  Stephenson, 
Lord  Strathcona,  Lord  Cheylesmore,  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Blake, 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  Dr.  Warre,  late  headmaster  of  Eton,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Richardson.  A  special  interest  attached  to  the  presence  of  the 
last-named  veteran  of  the  saddle,  who  won  the  Grand  National 
Steeplechase  two  or  three  times  in  the  old  days  when  Lord  Minto  as 
“  Mr.  Roily  ”  was  always  one  of  his  rivals,  and  the  two  sportsmen 
trained  and  rode  Captain  Machell’s  steeplechase  horses  at  Limber 
Magna.  At  the  “  Winchester  ”  table  were  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
General  Lord  Downe,  General  Arthur  Paget,  C.B.,  General  L. 
Oliphant,  C.B.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Dickson  Poynder, 
M.P.,  Sir  Frank  Swettenharn,  Major  the  Hon’ble  R.  White,  the 
Hon’ble  Evan  Charteris,  Colonel  John  Leslie,  and  Mr.  Leo  Rothschild. 
At  the  “Lytton”  table  were  Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  Edward  Hope,  C.  B., 
Sir  Alfred  Fripp,  C.B.,  Colonel  F.  Romilly,  C.B.,  Captain  Fred. 
Adam,  Mr.  Arthur  Grenfell,  Mr.  Henry  Graham,  Mr.  Leslie  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Guise.  At  the  “  Granby  ”  table  were  Lord  Granby, 
Lord  Harewood,  Lord  St.  Oswald,  Lord  Annaly,  Lord  Bath,  General 
Si  R.  Pole-Carew,  Sir  F.  Younghusband,  Sir  Henry  Blake,  the 
Hon’ble  Spencer  Lyttelton,  C.B.,  Mr.  Walter,  and  Mr.  Leo  Maxse 
Major  the  Hon’ble  Edward  Bourke  presided  at  the  “  Mayo  ”  table, 
and  with  him  were  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Mr. 
Gerald  Loder,  Colonel  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie,  Colonel  Weston  Jarvis, 
Colonel  Seymour  Corkran,  Mr.  H.  A.  Gwynne,  Mr.  M.  Elliot,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hoare.  Lord  Sandhurst  presided  at  the  table  to  which  his 
name  was  given,  and  with  him  were  Lord  Bolton,  Lord  Farquhar,  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  M.  P.,  General  Sir  E.  Hutton,  the  Hon’ble  George 
Peel,  Colonel  Ivor  Maxse,  Colonel  Laurence  Drummond,  Colonel 
Chester,  Colonel  Inigo  Jones,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  G.  Cornwallis  West. 
General  Sir  Hugh  H.  C.  Gough  had  charge  of  the  “Gough”  table, 
and  with  him  were  Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith,  General  Henry  Stracey, 
General  Sir  R.  Lane,  General  Chapman,  C.B.,  General  Sir  J.  Gordon, 
General  Alderson,  C.B.,  Colonel  Spencer  Childers,  Major  Stirling, 
C.B.,  and  Captain  Bell.  At  another  table  were  Lord  Windsor,  Sir 
Thomas  Elliott,  General  McMahon,  Captain  Chandos  Pole,  Sir  Henry 
Meysey  Thompson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Russell  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  H.  Elhot. 
At  the  “  Cleve  ”  table  were  Lord  Powis,  Lord  Kilmorey,  Lord  Essex, 
Lord  Berkeley  Paget,  General  Sir  Seymour  Blane,  General  Sir  B. 
Campbell,  Geneial  Brabazon,  C.B.,  Colonel  Ralph  Vivian,  Captain 
the  Hon’ble  Charles  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  F.  Lingham,  and  Mr.  Moreton 
Frewen,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  dinner.  The  Hon’ble  Arthur 
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Elliot,  M.P.,  brother  of  the  Viceroy-designate,  presided  at  the  “  Minto  ” 
table,  and  with  him  were  the  Hon’ble  W.  F.  Lascelles,  Sir  Henry 
Graham,  Sir  Edward  Buck,  Mr.  P.  M.  Thornton,  M.P.,  Colonel 
Dunlop  Smith,  C.I.E.,  Sir  Vernon  Chater,  Colonel  MacMahon,  Captain 
F.  Hughes,  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  and  Mr.  J.  Garvin. 

The  toast  list  was  so  artistically  produced  that  it  forms  a  souvenir 
of  an  interesting  occasion  well  worthy  of  preservation.  The  front  page 
of  the  cover  was  occupied  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  the  only  description  being  “Governor-General,  1905,”  while 
the  back  of  the  cover  was  embellished  with  the  firm,  kind  face  of  his 
great-grandfather,  “Governor-General,  1807.”  Within  is  a  portrair. 
of  Lady  Minto  in  the  Court  dress  with  long  train  which  has  bee  1 
shown  in  many  of  the  sketches  of  Her  Ladyship  given  by  the  illustrated 
papers.  Facing  this  portrait  was  the  brief  toast-list  of  four  items 
followed  by  lines  in  which  “  H.  G.’’  gave  versified  expression  to  the 
sentiments  in  the  minds  of  all  the  hosts  assembled  to  bid  convivial 
farewell  to  their  guest,  whose  great  personal  popularity  was  abundantly 
evidenced  during  the  evening.  The  lines  were  as  follows  :  — 

To  greet  their  Guest,  so  doubly  blest 
With  proud  Proconsular  position. 

To  Prince’s  Hall  come  great  and  small, 

Peer,  poet,  politician  ; 

United  in  a  deep  desire 
To  honour  one  whom  all  admire. 

The  Duke  is  there  to  take  the  Chair, 

Fond  friends  about  the  board  are  sitting  ® 

The  wine  is  good,  and  choice  the  food, 

The  toast-list  brief  but  fitting  ; 

Yet  o’er  the  banquet,  truth  to  tell, 

There  broods  a  shadow  of  Farewell. 

Their  tears  excuse,  who  grieve  to  lose 
The  friend  they  cherish  con  amove  ; 

Though  truly  glad  that  he  has  had 
This  chance  of  further  glory; 

Upholding,  as  he  richly  merits, 

The  great  traditions  he  inherits. 

He  seeks  again,  and  not  in  vain, 

The  British  Empire’s  good  opinion  ; 

But  just  returned  with  kudos  earned 
Within  the  Great  Dominion ; 

Where  slow  to  judge  and  swift  to  act, 

He  ruled  with  dignity  and  tact. 
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And  she  who  shares  the  joys,  the  cares, 

The  triumphs  of  his  lofty  mission  ; 

Whose  pride  is  his,  whose  glory  ’tis 
To  further  his  ambition  ; 

Though  far  from  home  she  may  depart. 

Stays  shrined  in  many  an  English  heart 
Whoever  sings  the  “  Sport  of  Kings ; " 

Whoever  rode  (or  backed)  a  winner 
Foregathered  here  from  far  and  near. 

To  “  Mr.  Roily’s"  dinner  ; 

With  joyful  shout  your  tumblers  drain, 

And  make  the  welkin  ring  again  ! 
***** 

Yes,  cheer  with  vim  !  Let  beakers  brim  ! 

Acquaintance,  comrade,  friend,  relation  ! 

Let  wine  galore  in  bumpers  pour 
A  generous  libation  ! 

***** 

"  Your  Excellencies  !  ”  (we  address  you  ! ) 

“  Farewell  !  Bon  voyage  !  and  God  bless  you  !  " 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  clear,  resonant  utterance  added  to 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  was  heard,  first  gave  the  loyal  toasts, 
which  were  warmly  honoured.  In  speaking  to  the  second  of  them  he 
said  he  should  only  be  voicing  the  feelings  of  all  of  them  when  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Royal  tour  in  India  would  not  only  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  give  great  enjoyment  to  Their 
Royal  Highnesses,  but  would  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Empire. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

LORD  MINTO’S  CAREER. 

Proceeding  to  give  the  chief  toast  of  the  evening,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  said : — 

“  I  rise  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening  with  mixed  feelings,  for 
the  pleasure  which  I  feel  at  the  totally  undeserved  honour  conferred 
upon  me  in  making  me  the  spokesman  of  the  hosts  on  this  occasion  is 
very  much  counterbalanced  by  the  knowledge  that  I  entirely  lack  the 
necessary  powers  of  oratory  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  such  an 
important  toast  on  such  an  important  occasion.  But  I  am  sure  that, 
in  however  poor  a  manner  1  may  perform  my  duty  in  submitting  the 
toast,  your  response  will  be  none  the  less  warm,  nor  will  your  good 
wishes  be  any  the  less  heartfelt  to  him  whose  health  I  have  the  honour 
and  the  pleasure  to  ask  you  to  pledge.  (Cheers)  I  have  to  ask  you 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  our  guest,  Lord  Minto  (loud  cheers),  the 
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Viceroy-designate  of  India.  It  seems,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  only 
yesterday  since  his  old  and  warm  friends  gladly  welcomed  him  home 
from  Canada ;  and  now,  with  feelings  of  pride,  not  unmingled  with 
regret  at  the  thought  that  he  is  so  soon  to  leave  us  again,  we  are 
assembled  here  to  wish  him  God-speed  and  every  circumstance  of 
happy  fortune  in  the  new  and  most  honourable  office  which  it  has 
pleased  His  Majesty  to  confer  upon  him  {cheers),  an  office  in  which 
he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  who  filled  the 
same  high  office  from  1807  to  1813.  That  our  guest  this  evening  will 
fill  that  responsible  position  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  his  country 
and  credit  to  himself  we  all,  I  am  sure,  thoroughly  believe  (hear,  hear) ; 
for  does  not  his  past  history  fully  and  unhesitatingly  entitle  us  to  do 
so  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  record  of  his  most  brilliant  and  tactful 
service  in  Canada  is  too  recent  and  too  well  known  for  me  to  allude  to 
at  any  length  to-night.  I  will  merely  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Great  Dominion  with  marked 
firmness,  tact,  and  ability.  (Hear,  hear.)  During  the  stress  and  strain 
arising  out  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  he  encouraged,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  that  spontaneous  patriotic  feeling  of  loyalty  which  placed 
at  our  disposal  that  splendid  Canadian  contingent  which  rendered 
glorious  service  on  many  a  battlefield  in  the  area  of  conflict.  (Cheers.) 
Carrying  back  our  minds  a  little  further,  we  see  that  Lord  Minto  has 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  world  in  many  and  various  ways  of  service 
for  the  Empire.  It  may  be  said  that  he  has  profited  as  few  others 
have  done  by  following  the  fortunes  of  war  either  as  a  spectator  or  as 
a  combatant  in  Spain,  in  Paris  during  the  Commune,  in  Turkey 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  in  Afghanistan  — where  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  our  old  friend  Lord  Roberts  (cheers),  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,  where  he  led  a  company  of  mounted  infantry,  and  during  the 
Riel  rebellion  in  Canada,  his  first  introduction  to  the  Dominion  being 
as  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne  (hear,  hear),  whose  presence 
here  we  all  most  gladly  welcome,  and  whose  splendid  successes  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  besides  gaining  us  an  invaluable  friendship  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  have  secured  us  an  alliance  in  the  Far  East  likely  to  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  India  and  to  our  whole  Empire,  and  not  only  this, 
but  one  that  will  make  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  (Loud 
cheers.)  In  earlier  life,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Lord  Minto  showed 
the  iron  nerve  and  resolute  courage  he  possessed  by  his  prowess  in  the 
saddle  and  by  his  many  gallant  attempts  to  win  the  Grand  National. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  remark  will  fully 
commend  itself  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  (cheers),  “  Jack  ”  Richardson, 
Lord  Minto’s  old  racing  confederate,  and  on  many  occasions  his  most 
doughty  opponent.  Summing  up  Lord  Minto’s  career,  it  may  be  said 
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that  wherever  useful  experience  has  had  to  be  gained  or  service  has 
had  to  be  rendered  to  his  country,  there  Lord  Minto  has  been,  and  1 
submit  to  you  that  in  all  these  different  walks  of  life  he  has  show  n 
those  qualities  of  tact,  skill,  resource,  and  courage  of  which  we,  as  his 
friends  and  countrymen,  may  be  justly  proud.  {Hear,  hear.) 

“  It  does  not  seem  so  very  long  ago  that  we  said  good-bye  to  him 
with  regretful  though  gladdened  hearts  on  his  departure  for  Canada. 
We  are  now  again  assembled  to  say  good-bye  with  the  same  regret 
but  if  anything  with  increased  confidence  on  Lord  Minto’s  departure 
to  take  up  his  onerous  duties  as  Viceroy  of  India  {hear,  hear),  as  the 
successor  to  one  who  has  filled  that  office  with  more  than  usual  vigour 
and  ability.  {Loud  cheers.)  It  is  not  for  me  to  dilate  on  the  many 
and  splendid  services  which  Lord  Curzon  has  rendered  to  the  Empire 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Viceroy.  They  are  well  known  and 
deeply  appreciated  by  his  countrymen  both  here  and  in  the  East 
{cheers),  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  the  history  of  our  day  is  written 
it  will  do  full  justice  to  his  distinguished  career.  In  asking  you  to 
drink  with  all  honour  and  enthusiasm  to  the  health  of  Lord  Minto 
(cheers),  1  take  upon  myself,  as  your  spokesman,  to  assure  him  that 
he  goes  forth  to  the  responsible  duties  of  his  glorious  office  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends  and  supported  by  their 
complete  confidence  in  his  ability  to  fulfil  those  duties  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  his  country  and  with  entire  credit  to  himself.  {Hear,  hear.) 
You  will  permit  me,  I  am  sure,  to  include  in  the  toast  the  name  of  the 
lady  who  so  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  duties,  both  social  and  philan¬ 
thropic,  in  Canada.  The  manner  in  which  she  did  so  caused  her  to 
be  beloved  throughout  the  whole  Dominion.  (Cheers.)  May  I  assure 
her,  through  our  guest  to-night,  that  she  will  leave  her  many  true 
friends  in  this  country  deeply  regretting  her  departure ;  that  their 
God-speeds  to  her  husband  apply  equally  to  herself  ;  and  that  we  wish 
her  and  her  family  with  all  our  hearts  happiness  and  good  fortune  in 
all  the  days  to  come.”  ( Loud  cheers.) 

The  request  of  the  Chairman  was  most  enthusiastically  responded 
to,  amid  loud  cries  of  “Roily,  Roily,”  with  three  cheers  for  His 
Lordship,  and  one  for  Lady  Minto. 

THE  REPLY. 

When  the  ovation  had  ceased  Lord  Minto  promptly  rose  to  express 
his  thanks,  only  to  be  received  with  another  outburst  of  cheering.  He 
said  :— ] 

My  Lord  Duke ,  Your  Excellency ,  my  Lords ,  and 
Gentlemen , — I  really  am  at  a  loss  how  to  thank  you 
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adequately  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting  this 
great  gathering  of  friends  of  mine  ;  nor  do  I  know  how  to 
return  thanks  for  the  too  kind  words  in  which  your  Chairman 
has  proposed  my  health,  or  for  the  warmth  with  which  you 
have  received  the  toast.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the 
present  gathering  is  devoid  of  an  official  character,  that  it 
is  a  gathering  of  friends  [cheers),  and  that  we  need  none 
of  us  be  afraid  of  our  postprandial  utterances,  spending 
sleepless  nights  in  thinking  what  we  have  said  or  what  we 
have  not  said.  [Hear,  hear,  and  laughter .)  The  gather¬ 
ing,  though  of  this  private  character,  is  full  of  meaning  and 
very  full  of  affectionate  memories  of  the  past  and  for  the 
future.  I  look  around  me,  and  I  see  companions  of  my 
whole  career,  such  as  it  has  been.  I  see  those  who  have 
ridden  between  the  flags  with  me  and  with  whom  I  have 
shared  many  a  good  gallop  with  the  hounds  ;  also  many 
soldiers  with  whom  I  have  had  life-long  companionship.  I 
am  glad  to  greet  them  all  here  again,  and  I  think  perhaps 
that  few  of  them  can  fully  realise  how  great  a  help  it  is  to 
me,  as  one  about  to  serve  his  country  in  distant  climes,  to 
feel  that  he  has  the  support  of  such  old  and  tried  friends  at 
home.  1  see  here  one  old  schoolfellow  who  knew  well  how 
to  handle  an  oar,  and  I  see  an  old  chum  in  “  Dick  ” 
Webster,  now  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  in  former  days  was 
a  will-o’-the-wisp  on  the  running  path.  [Laughter  and 
cheers .)  And  of  those  whom  I  have  known  in  wider 
fields,  there  is  the  distinguished  General  who  was  my  first 
commanding  officer  in  active  service,  and  there  are  Lord 
Roberts  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  leaders  whom  I  have  served 
under  in  a  great  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus 
the  gathering  this  evening  is  very  full  of  meaning  and  very 
full  of  memories  for  me.  I  am  the  more  sensible  of  your 
kindness  in  giving  me  the  encouragement  of  this  farewell 
because,  though  I  am  going  to  occupy  a  position  to  which 
the  King  has  done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  — a  posi¬ 
tion  noble  of  itself  and  magnificent  in  many  ways — yet 
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I  cannot  but  realise  that  the  task  before  me  is  not  an  easy 
one.  The  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  administration 
in  India  loom  very  large  before  me.  I  am  succeeding  a 
brilliant  ruler  who,  in  perfecting  the  machinery  of  State, 
has  given  evidence  of  abilities  and  talents  which  no  suc¬ 
cessor  can  hope  to  emulate.  And  yet  my  racing  days 
perhaps  have  taught  me  that  many  a  race  has  been  won  by 
giving  the  horse  a  rest  in  his  gallop.  (. Laughter  and 
cheers .)  I  go  forth  from  these  shores  hoping  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  work  already  done — hoping  to  be  able  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  further  the  result  of  that  work,  to  recognise 
the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  our  fellow-countrymen’s  services  in 
distant  lands,  and  to  further  as  best  I  can  the  happiness  and 
confidence  in  each  other  of  men  of  different  nationalities, 
races,  and  creeds.  ( Cheers .)  It  is  somewhat  of  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  me  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  book  of  the  recent 
history  of  India  is  not  quite  unknown  to  me.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 
I  have  been  brought  up  in  a  home  full  of  Indian  traditions, 
in  a  house  full  of  old  Indian  literature,  and  decorated  with 
beautiful  works  of  Indian  art.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  My  great¬ 
grandfather  was  Governor-General  of  India  nearly  a  century 
ago  ;« he  is  an  ancestor  whom  I  was  always  taught  to  vene¬ 
rate,  and  who  seems  to  me  to  have  united  with  great  charm 
and  modesty  of  character  the  broad-minded  outlook  and 
capacity  of  a  statesman.  {Hear,  hear.)  His  brother  Hugh 
was  Governor  of  Madras.  My  mother’s  father  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  Southern  Presidency,  and  took  part 
in  many  of  the  battles  in  Central  India  and  the  Deccan 
which  consolidated  the  British  dominion  in  the  interior.  So 
I  feel  I  have  good  footsteps  to  follow.  I  hope  I  may  follow 
them  worthily — at  least  I  will  try.  ( Cheers .)  I  cannot 
thank  you  enough  for  all  you  have  said  respecting  Lady 
Minto,  for,  kind  as  the  words  of  your  Chairman  were,  none 
can  be  so  fully  conscious  as  I  am  of  what  I  owe  to  her  for  the 
assistance  in  official  life  which  the  surroundings  of  a  happy 
home  and  her  companionship  have  been  to  me.  {Cheers.) 
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She  worked  hard  in  Canada,  and  won  the  affection  of 
the  people  of  the  Dominion.  The  presence  here  of  the 
old  Chief  with  whom  I  first  entered  official  life  is  very 
cheering,  as  is  also  the  presence  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
both  of  them  old  friends,  and  who  in  my  later  days  have 
done  much  to  elevate  me  and  to  instruct  me  in  the  ways  of 
official  life.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  how  very  much 
I  appreciate  this  gathering  of  old  friends,  assembled  to  wish 
me  good-bye  and  God-speed.  If  I  may  say  so,  you  are  the 
representatives  of  the  manly  public-school  and  University- 
trained  life  of  our  country,  of  the  chivalrous  high-minded 
feelings  of  our  military  officers,  and  the  good  hard  common- 
sense  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England.  You  are,  in 
short,  the  representatives  of  that  social  rank  in  the  country 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  elements,  and 
which  has  done  service  in  shaping  the  history  of  the  Empire 
of  which  we  are  proud.  The  evening  has  been  to  me  a 
very  happy  one,  and  I  shall  always  look  back  with  pride 
upon  the  reception  you  have  given  me. 

[  Lord  Minto  resumed  his  seat  amid  cries  of  “  Bravo”  and  cheer¬ 
ing,  which  continued  for  several  minutes. 

J 

THE  FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  he  had  the  pleasure  to  propose 
the  one  toast  remaining  on  their  commendably  brief  list.  There  was 
not  a  man  present  who  did  not  wish  to  express  to  their  noble  Chair¬ 
man  their  collective  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
fulfilled  his  task.  Those  who  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
organisation  of  complimentary  banquets  like  that  knew  how  extremely 
difficult  it  was  to  secure  a  competent  Chairman.  A  really  good 
Chairman  was,  without  any  exception,  the  wildest  of  wild  fowl  they 
could  possibly  pursue.  Those  who  promoted  the  gathering  were  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  choice  and  upon  their  success  in  inducing 
the  Duke  of  Pordand  to  take  the  Chair.  ( Applause .)  He  noticed 
that  in  the  opening  passage  of  his  admirable  speech  (for  he  must  say 
that  he  had  rarely  heard  one  which  seemed  to  him  more  admirable) 
he  dwelt  with  a  certain  diffidence  on  his  own  measure  of  capability 
When  he  heard  him  say  that,  there  occurred  to  him  the  old  story  that 
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used  to  be  told  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  at  the  time  he  led  the 
House  of  Commons.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  that  post,  a 
friend  of  his  (the  speaker’s)  asked  a  member  of  the  House  what  he 
and  his  side  thought  of  Mr.  Smith  as  a  leader.  He  answered,  “  We 
like  him  very  much  ;  he  isn’t  one  of  your  d  — d  orators.”  ( Laughter 
and  cheers.)  He  felt  as  he  heard  the  speech  of  His  Grace  that  he 
could  not  claim  to  be  altogether  exempt  from  this  description — leaving 
out  the  expletive  of  course.  {Laughter.)  He  remembered  rather 
sorrowfully  that  his  noble  friend,  although  he  attended  the  sittings  of 
the  House  of  Lords  with  fair  regularity  {laughter),  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  had  never  assisted  His  Majesty’s  Government  by  any 
brilliant  periods,  such  as  he  had  given  them  that  evening.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  He  had  made  a  note  on  the  matter  in  readiness  for  the 
future,  in  order  to  give  His  Grace  an  opportunity  of  the  kind. 
{Laughter.)  Meanwhile,  the  noble  Duke  had  admirably  interpreted 
their  feelings  that  night.  {Cheers.)  Those  feelings,  as  has  been  truly 
said,  were  feelings  of  a  very  mixed  kind,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  must  all  feel  great  regret  that  their  dear  friend  and  guest  should 
be  again  snatched  away  from  them  for  a  period  of  five  years  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  them  who  had  watched  his  career,  as  so 
many  of  them  had,  with  interest  and  with  confidence,  were  delighted 
to  know  that  he  was  to  have  a  wider  field  than  any  of  those  which  had 
yet  been  offered  him  for  the  display  of  the  many  sound  and  excellent 
qualities  by  which  they  knew  him  to  be  distinguished.  As  Lord 
Minto  had  indicated,  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  gathering  which  for 
its  size  Represented  more  varied  interests  in  the  ranks  of  life  to  which 
they  belonged  than  the  present  one.  But  though  the  gathering  was 
mixed,  they  had  in  t  he  Duke  of  Portland  a  spokesman  who  understood 
what  they  wished  to  have  said,  and  he  had  said  it  from  his  heart  and 
in  the  right  way.  He  was  only  tempted  to  add  that  in  one  other 
respect  the  Duke  of  Portland  seemed  to  him  a  well-chosen  Chairman. 
Pie  occupied  the  high  post  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  ever  since  he 
(Lord  Lansdowne)  had  known  their  guest  he  had  been  a  master  of 
the  horse.  {Laughter.)  Amongst  his  distinguished  antecedents, 
reference  had  been  made  to  his  performances  in  the  saddle.  He 
believed  thoroughly  that  the  good  qualities  learned  in  the  hunting  field 
and  between  the  flags  had  given  to  Lord  Minto  that  firm  seat  and 
light  hand  by  which  as  a  high  official  he  had  been  characterised. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Five  years  might,  perhaps,  seem  very  long  to  the 
Viceroy-designate,  but  he  would  find  it  pass  very  rapidly  indeed,  and 
he  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  when  that  period  had  expired  and 
Lord  Minto  came  back  with  added  distinctions,  they  would  be  there 
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to  give  him  a  welcome  banquet  and  might  induce  their  noble  friend 
the  Duke  of  Portland  to  take  the  Chair.  (Applause.) 

In  expressing  his  indebtedness  for  the  toast,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
said  that,  notwithstanding  the  too  flattering  words  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  he  could  only  repeat  the  wish  that  a  more  worthy  person 
than  himself  had  been  found  to  take  the  Chair.  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
likened  him  to  some  very  shy  kind  of  wild  fowl.  He  must  admit  that 
when  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  who  4had  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
organise  the  dinner,  asked  him  to  preside  (cheers),  he  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  fly,  to  get  on  the  wing.  But  the  temptation  to  preside  at 
the  farewell  dinner  to  his  old  friend  Lord  Minto  was  too  great,  so  he 
waited  for  Mr.  Frewen,  and  with  unerring  aim  he  brought  him  down. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  He  joined  in  the  hope  the  noble  Marquis  had 
expressed,  and  trusted  they  would  all  be  spared  to  welcome  Lord  and 
Lady  Minto  home  again  five  years  hence.  Before  sitting  down  he 
might  read  a  letter  he  received  just  as  he  was  leaving  his  house  for 
the  dinner.  It  was  from  Lord  Minto’ s  old  friend  and  neighbour  in 
Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  He  said  :  “  I  write  a  line  to  you  as 
Chairman  of  the  dinner  to  Minto  to  say  how  sorry  I  am  not  to  be 
able  to  be  present  to  wish  Minto  God-speed  and  all  success  in  India, 
especially  as  I  have  known  him  for  so  many  years,  and  his  father 
before  him.  He  has  been  a  really  good  sportsman  and  neighbour, 
and  will  be  a  very  great  loss  to  us  in  Scotland.  I  hope  he  may  have 
equal  success  in  India  as  he  had  in  Canada  and  will  add  another  name 
to  the  roll  of  successful  Viceroys  u>ho  have  been  Scotsmen.”  (Cheers.) 

The  toast-list  being  at  an  end,  the  party  left  the  tables,  but1  it  was 
not  till  some  time  later  that  the  company  broke  up.j 
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ADDRESS  FROM  THE  BOMBAY  MUNICIPALITY. 

[The  Right  Hon’ble  The  Earl  of  M into,  accompanied  by  the  1 8th  Nov.  1905. 
Countess  of  Minto,  the  Ladies  Elliot,  Colonel  J.  R.  Dunlop  Smith, 

C.I.E.,  Private  Secretary,  and  Major  F.  L.  Adam,  Military  Secretary, 
and  Staff,  arrived  in  Bombay  by  the  P.  &  O.  Company’s  steamer 
Peninsular  on  Friday  evening,  the  17th  November. 

The  next  morning  His  Lordship  drove  to  the  Apollo  Bundef  to  bid 
farewell  to  Lord  Curzon,  the  retiring  Viceroy.  After  Lord  Curzon’s 
departure  Lord  Minto  received  an  address  of  welcome  from  the 
Municipal  Corporation  of  Bombay.  The  address  was  read  by  Sir 
P.  M.  Mehta,  K.C.I.E.,  President,  and  contained  a  reference  to  the 
distinguished  services  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto  in  India. 

His  Lordship  replied  to  the  address  in  the  following  terms: — ] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen , — I  value  all  the  more 
sincerely  the  cordiality  of  your  welcome  to  me  as  your 
in-coming  Viceroy  in  that  you  associate  your  words  of 
greeting  with  so  grateful  an  appreciation  of  the  public 
services  of  my  ancestor,  Lord  Minto,  whom  after  a  lapse  o 
nearly  a  hundred  years  our  King  and  Emperor  has  appointed 
me  to  succeed  in  the  administration  of  His  Majesty’s 
mighty  Indian  Empire. 
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Arriving  as  I  did  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  the  fascinating 
scenery  and  colouring  of  the  East  to  be  received  by  the 
Corporation  of  this  great  City  of  Bombay  it  is  impossible 
not  to  look  back  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  the  history 
which  so  many  great  names  have  helped  to  make  since  the 
Governor-General  of  Bengal  and  his  staff  landed  from  the 
little  frigate  Modeste  in  the  surf  boats  of  Madras. 

It  has  been  a  history  built  up  by  great  soldiers  and 
statesmen  from  whom  we  have  taken  over  a  magnificent 
inheritance,  the  consolidated  result  of  their  labours  and 
devotion,  an  inheritance  the  perpetuity  of  which  British 
statesmen  and  Indian  Princes,  British  and  Indian  troops 
will  together  proudly  guarantee. 

And  now  that  the  stormy  struggles  of  early  days  are 
past  it  is  to  a  united  strength  and  a  united  patriotism  that 
I,  an  administrator  about  to  take  up  the  reins  of  office,  look 
for  assistance  in  furthering  that  sense  of  security  and  rest 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  so  indispensable 
for  the  development  of  her  internal  resources  and  her  over¬ 
sea  trade,  for  the  careful  consideration  of  her  vital  neces¬ 
sities,  and  the  general  happiness  of  her  people.  [Applause.) 

I  ( thank  you  sincerely,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kind 
expressions  towards  Lady  Minto  and  my  family.  The 
women  of  India  will,  I  know,  find  a  sympathetic  friend  in 
Lady  Minto.  I  assure  you  we  are  both  very  grateful  for 
the  welcome  you  have  extended  to  us,  and  look  forward  to 
the  home  and  the  interests  we  hope  to  share  with  you  in 
the  coming  years.  [Loud  applause.) 
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ADDRESS  FROM  THE  BOMBAY  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE. 

[On  Saturday  afternoon  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  received  an  18th  Nov.  1905. 
address  of  welcome  from  the  Chamber  at  Government  House, 

Bombay.  The  address,  which  dealt  mainly  with  matters  of  commer¬ 
cial  interest  and  which  called  attention  to  the  question  of  agricultural 
development  to  which  His  Excellency’s  attention  was  specially  invited, 
was  read  by  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  C.  M.  Armstrong,  President  of  the 
Chamber. 

His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  congratula¬ 
tions  you  have  so  cordially  extended  to  me  on  my 
appointment  as  Viceroy  of  India,  and  I  trust  that  possibly 
the  experience  I  have  gained  during  my  period  of  office  in 
Canada  may,  as  you  suggest,  assist  me  in  my  future  Indian 
administration. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  plague  to  which  you 
so  earnestly  call  my  attention  necessitate  every  effort  to 
combat  its  ravages,  and  I  can  assure  you  you  may  rely  on 
my  sincerest  sympathy  and  hearty  assistance. 

I  can  scarcely  as  yet  venture  to  make  any  pronouncement 
on  the  commercial  policy  of  India,  but  I  have  had  ample 
evidence  in  my  Canadian  experience  that  trade  follows 
the  railway,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  to  the  expert 
opinions  of  associations  such  as  yours  that  I  am  entitled  to 
look  for  that  expression  of  commercial  thought  which  must 
take  the  lead  in  the  development  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  every  country  so  largely  depends. 

The  great  interest  Lord  Curzon  has  taken  in  all  commer¬ 
cial  questions  and  his  creation  of  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  have  already  been  followed  by  substantial 
results,  whilst  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  great  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  country  lies  much 
of  the  future  prosperity  and  contentment  of  its  people. 

The  importance  of  the  interests  so  ably  represented 
by  yourselves  and  similar  associations  in  other  great 
centres  of  trade  can  hardly  be  overrated,  and  I  thank  you, 
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Gentlemen,  not  only  for  the  kindness  of  your  welcome,  but 
for  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  of  meeting  you 
to-day. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  CALCUTTA  MUNICIPALITY. 

22nd  Nov.  1905.  [His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  Her  Excellency  the 
Countess  of  Minto,  the  Ladies  Elliot,  and  Staff,  arrived  in  Calcutta  on 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  November.  On  the  same  day  His  Excellency 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Municipal  Corporation,  who  presented 
an  address  of  welcome.  The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  Throne  Room 
at  Government  House,  and  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  C.  G.  H.  Allen  read  the 
address,  to  which  His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Commissioners  of  the  Corporation 
of  Calcutta , — I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  words  of  your 
address,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  citizens  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  they 
have  extended  to  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto  and  myself 
on  our  arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

I  thank  you  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  reference  to  my 
past  Services,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  me  on  my  assumption  of  office  than  to  hear 
from  you  that  I  have  the  good  wishes  of  the  people  of 
India. 

The  century  which  has  elapsed  since  my  ancestor 
administered  the  government  of  this  country  has  witnessed, 
as  you  say,  not  only  great  territorial  additions  to  the 
Empire,  but  a  vast  increase  in  material  wealth  and  in 
intellectual  resource,  whilst  you  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
development  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Calcutta,  a  development 
in  which  you  will  always  have  my  cordial  sympathy. 

I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  kind  expres¬ 
sions  towards  me,  and  I  share  with  the  Corporation  of 
Calcutta  their  earnest  hope  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  India. 
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ST.  ANDREW’S  DINNER. 

[On  the  night  of  the  30th  November  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  30th  Nov.  1905. 
was  present  at  the  annual  dinner.  This  was  His  Excellency’s  first 
public  appearance  since  he  had  assumed  office,  and  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Hamilton,  Chairman,  in  a  long  and  interesting  speech 
proposed  “  the  toast  of  ‘  The  Viceroy  and  the  Land  we  live  in.’  ”  His 
Excellency  in  rising  to  respond  to  the  toast  was  warmly  received,  and 
spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Your  Honour ,  Sir  Francis  M aclean, 
and  Gentlemen, — I  must  in  the  lirst  place  thank  you  for 
the  reception  you  have  given  to-night  to  the  toast  of  my 
health,  and  for  the  welcome  you  have  so  heartily  extended 
to  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto  and  my  family. 

To-night  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  meeting 
a  Calcutta  assemblage,  and  at  the  outset  of  my  career  in 
India  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  to  me 
of  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have  received  me  on  my 
taking  up  my  residence  amongst  you. 

I  have  come,  as  your  Chairman  has  said,  from  the  Far 
West  to  this  Distant  East — from  the  dominion  of  Canada — 
with  all  its  growing  strength  and  future  promise,  to  the 
great  responsibilities  and  mysteries  of  India,  to  an  adminis¬ 
tration  full  of  problems  interwoven  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past  and  the  aspirations  of  the  future. 

I  have  been  but  a  very  few  days  amongst  you,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  your  Chairman  for  the  insight  he  has  given  me 
in  such  eloquent  terms  into  the  public  questions  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  day  of  which  I  have  so  much  to  learn, 
and  which  I  am  already  well  aware  that  his  broad-minded  and 
philanthropic  energy  has  so  largely  influenced  and  diiected. 

But,  Gentlemen,  our  patron  Saint,  whose  festival  we  are 
met  to  celebrate,  would  hardly,  I  think,  advise  me  as  yet 
to  attempt  to  follow  your  Chairman  across  the  political 
peat-hags  over  which  he  moves  with  such  practised  skill. 

My  acquaintance  with  St.  Andrew  has,  I  may  say,  been 
somewhat  intimate.  I  have  rarely  failed  to  accept  his 
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offers  of  hospitality,  and  the  social  circles  to  which,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  he  has  annually  introduced  me,  I  have 
found  to  be  of  a  somewhat  convivial  nature  with  a  taste 
for  haggis  monopolizing  the  attention  of  the  guests 
and  excluding  the  consumption  of  those  political  dishes 
supposed  at  other  times  to  be  so  palatable  to  the  canny 
Scot.  And  on  the  30th  of  November  I  personally  feel 
totally  unable  to  dissociate  myself  from  the  teachings  of 
good  St.  Andrew.  I  feel  only  that  I  have  come  amongst 
you  this  evening  as  a  brit'her  Scot,  and  looking  around  me, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  your  Chairman,  or  His  Honour,  or 
Sir  F.  Maclean,  or  possibly  this  whole  powerful  Scottish 
triumvirate,  have  sent  round  the  fiery  Cross — for  surely 
this  is  a  gathering  of  the  clans,  devoid,  I  am  afraid,  of  the 
prospective  plunder  of  old  days,  but  simply  a  gathering  of 
Scotsmen  in  a  distant  land  who  feel  that  they  are  justly 
proud  of  the  race  from  which  they  spring,  who  have  met 
together  to  shake  each  other  by  the  hand  and  talk  of  the  old 
north  country  and  the  homes  far  away  amongst  the  banks 
and  braes  of  Bonnie  Scotland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  couple, 
with  the  toast  of  my  health,  that  of  the  land  we  live  in — 
a  land  we  have  at  present  made  our  home — a  land  to  which 
our  ancestors  devoted  their  best  abilities  and  which  we 
must  endeavour  to  serve  to  the  best  of  ours — a  land  peopled 
with  a  diversity  of  races,  of  different  creeds,  whose  wants 
it  is  our  duty  to  study,  and  whose  future  welfare  must  be 
our  dearest  aim. 

Gentlemen,  your  Chairman  is  not  a  greater  believer  than 
1  am  in  the  necessity  of  rest  and  security  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  India.  That  develop¬ 
ment  and  that  happiness  I  hope  with  him  will  be  the  base 
of  India's  future  history,  but  we  must  never  forget,  no 
country  can  afford  to  forget,  that  the  security  of  such 
a  base  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  the  strong  arm  that 
defends  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  years  go  by,  and  as  we  severally 
wander  back  to  Scotland,  we  may  well  repeat  to  ourselves 
Scott’s  beautiful  lines  : — 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, — 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land, 

Whose  heart  hathne’er  within  him  burned, 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  has  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 

and  I  hope  that  we  may  look  back  on  India,  not  as 
a  land  of  regrets,  but  as  a  land  where  we  have  worked 
earnestly  and  loyally  and  with  some  success  for  the  good  of 
her  people.  ( Loud  applause .) 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  MYSORE  FAMILY. 

[The  Members  of  the  Mysore  Family  and  the  descendants  of  1st  Dec.  1905. 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan  presented  an  address  of  welcome  to 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  at  Government  House  on  the  1st  Decem¬ 
ber,  to  which  His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  you  here  to-day 
and  to  hear  the  kindly  welcome  you  offer  to  myself  afld  to 
my  family  on  our  arrival  in  India.  It  is  also  very  pleasant 
to  me  to  meet  the  descendants  of  great  soldiers  and  states¬ 
men  such  as  your  ancestors  were.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
often  I  have  read  of  your  feats  of  arms  in  the  old  days,  and 
I  am  glad  also  to  know  that  you  still  bear  in  mind  the 
services  of  my  ancestor  Lord  Minto,  who  administered  the 
Government  of  India  early  in  the  last  century.  I  shall 
always  look  forward  to  doing  all  that  I  can  to  show  my 
interest  in  the  Mysore  family.  I  can  only  again  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  am  to  receive  the  members  of  this  family  here 
to-day,  and  how  glad  I  am  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
cordial  words  of  your  address. 
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15th  Dec.  1905.  [In  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Governor- 
General  s  Legislative  Council  at  which  the  Earl  of  Minto  presided 
after  his  assumption  of  office,  His  Excellency  addressed  the  members 
as  follows :— ] 

Your  Honour  and  Gentlemen , — As  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  have  the  honour  of  taking  my  seat  at 
this  Council  Board,  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without 
expressing  to  you  the  satisfaction  it  is  to  me  to  meet 
here  to-day  the  Members  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council. 
I  hope  that  during  my  period  of  office  we  may  together  be 
successful  in  furthering  much  legislation  that  may  tend  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
feel  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  at  all  times  to  rely  fully  upon 
the  benefit  of  your  valuable  assistance  and  advice. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  CALCUTTA  TRADES 
ASSOCIATION. 

18th  Dec.  1905.  [His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  received  an  address  of  welcome 
from  the  Members  of  the  Trades  Association  on  the  18th  December, 
to  which  His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  an 
address  from  so  influential  a  body  as  the  Calcutta  Trades 
Association.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  the  services 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
citizens  of  this  great  city.  It  is  only  lately  that  my  notice 
has  been  drawn  to  an  address  presented  to  him  by  the 
merchants  of  Calcutta  congratulating  him  on  the  capture 
of  Mauritius — the  possession  of  that  island  by  France  having 
long  constituted  a  dangerous  menace  to  our  British  Indian 
trade — and  it  is  curious  that  nearly  100  years  later  I  should 
be  receiving  a  deputation  from  an  Association  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  trade  of  to-day,  and  whose  members  can 
justly  look  back  with  pride  on  the  magnificent  development 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  British  energy  since  my 
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ancestor  received  the  thanks  of  the  merchants  of  Calcutta. 
I  am  well  aware  to  what  a  great  extent  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  any  country  depends  upon  commercial 
influences,  and  I  hope  that  the  rapidly  growing  over-sea  trade 
of  India  may  be  accompanied  with  a  like  development  of 
its  local  industries  and  its  many  splendid  resources.  I  share 
with  you  also  in  your  apprehension  of  the  evils  of  over¬ 
insurance,  and  yet  I  am  afraid  that,  as  long  as  human 
passions  and  ambitions  play  a  part  in  the  policy  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  will  depend 
upon  the  value  of  the  stock  to  be  insured. 

I  shall  watch  with  interest  the  scheme  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement  of  Calcutta,  as  to  which  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  give  my  heartiest  support. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  on  behalf  of  Lady  Minto  and 
myself  for  the  cordial  words  of  your  address,  and  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  we  hope  to  spend 
in  India  where  our  reception  has  been  marked  with  so 
many  expressions  of  welcome. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

[An  address  of  welcome  was  presented  by  the  Association  on  the  tsth  j)ec  ,g05 
1 8th  December  at  Government  House,  to  which  His  Excellency  replied 
as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  address  which 
you  have  presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Association,  and  for  the  congratulations  you  have  extended 
to  me  on  my  assumption  of  the  high  office  to  which  His 
Majesty  the  King-Emperor  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
appoint  me.  In  this  country,  where  I  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  British  community  come  to  devote  the  best 
years  of  their  life  to  the  service  of  His  Majesty  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  India,  but  who  with  few 
exceptions  look  forward  to  returning  to  spend  their  remain¬ 
ing  days  in  the  motherland  from  which  they  sprang,  it  is  of 
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all  the  more  interest  to  me  to  meet  those  who  like  you  have 
made  India  your  permanent  home.  I  hope  that  the  fact  of 
your  having  done  so  may  be  of  much  use  in  giving  an 
insight  into  the  many  wants  of  the  people  of  this  country  ; 
and  I  shall  always  be  ready  at  any  time  to  listen  with 
interest  to  statements  which  you  may  think  right  to  put 
before  me  on  behalf  of  the  community  you  represent. 

I  offer  you,  Gentlemen,  the  best  thanks  of  Lady  Minto 
and  myself  for  the  welcome  you  have  extended  to  us, 
the  cordiality  of  which  is,  I  assure  you,  very  acceptable  to 
us  at  the  commencement  of  our  residence  in  the  Indian 
Empire. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

18th.  Dec.  1905.  [The  Association  presented  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  Viceroy 
at  Government  House  on  the  18th  December.  His  Excellency  made 
the  following  reply  : — ] 

Maharajah  and  Gentlemen , — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
kindly  words  of  the  address  you  have  presented  to  me  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  your  very  influential  British  Indian 
Association  on  my  assumption  of  the  office  of  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India.  The  reference  you  so  kindly 
make  to  my  services  in  the  great  dominion  of  Canada  are 
very  encouraging  to  me  at  the  commencement  of  my  period 
of  office  in  India,  and  I  should  indeed  be  grateful  if  the 
experience  I  have  gained  in  the  Distant  West  should  enable 
me  to  further  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  subjects 
of  the  King-Emperor  in  the  Far  East.  India,  as  you  have  so 
gracefully  said  in  the  words  of  your  address,  has  been  made 
known  to  me  by  much  family  history,  and  I  now  consider 
myself  fortunate  indeed  in  being  present  at  Calcutta  to 
witness  a  repetition  of  these  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  with  which  this  country  has 
already  resounded  throughout  her  length  and  breadth.  I 
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hope  that,  as  years  go  by,  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
India,  and  I  shall  look  for  no  greater  reward  than  to  feel 
that  during  my  sojourn  amongst  you  her  resources  have 
continued  to  develop  and  that  she  is  secure  in  the  promise 
of  ever-increasing  prosperity.  I  can  assure  you,  Gentlemen, 
Lady  Minto  and  I  are  both  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  your 
kind  expressions  towards  us,  and  for  the  cordiality  of  the 
welcome  you  have  extended  to  us. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  BENGAL  NATIONAL  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE. 

[His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  received  an  address  of  welcome  from  22nd  Dec.  1905. 
a  deputation  of  the  Chamber  who  presented  the  address  at  Govern¬ 
ment  House  on  the  22nd  December. 

The  address  among  other  things  referred  briefly  to  the  benefits  of 
British  rule  and  the  visit  of  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  It  also  cherished  a  hope  that  His  Excellency 
would  recognise  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country  the  need 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  Local  Self-Government  for  its  adminis¬ 
tration. 

His  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  : — ] 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  your  address  and  for  the 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  extended  to  me  by  the  Bengal 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Representing,  as  you  do, 
the  great  interests  of  the  Indian  mercantile  community,  it  is 
very  pleasing  to  me  to  recognise  your  gratitude  to  the 
British  Throne,  the  strength  of  whose  sheltering  arm  has 
always  been  present  to  protect  the  vast  commerce  of  the 
British  Possessions.  I  know  well,  also,  that  the  Indian 
merchants  of  Bengal  will  enthusiastically  share  in  the 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affection  so  soon  to  be  offered 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  by  this  great  city. 

Though  the  objects  of  your  Society  are,  I  am  aware,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  political  life,  the  commercial  interests  which  you 
represent  must  always  make  their  influence  felt  in  the 
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history  of  your  country.  It  lies  with  you  to  do  much  to 
assist  the  amelioration  of  many  national  wants,  whilst  it 
rests  with  you,  to  a  great  extent,  to  further  that  spread  of 
technical  education  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  neces¬ 
sary  in  competition  with  commercial  rivals ;  whilst  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  swadeshi  movement  on  sound 
lines  may  well  afford  your  Society  ample  opportunity  for 
consideration.  A  devotion  to  the  development  of  the 
marvellous  resources  of  this  great  country,  which  are  so 
open  to  a  Society  such  as  yours,  will,  I  feel  sure,  afford 
you  many  opportunities  of  furthering  that  commercial  welfare 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  all  countries  so  largely 
depends. 

J  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  sincerely  on  behalf  of  Lady 
Minto  and  myself  for  the  kind  words  of  your  address 
which  is  very  gratifying  to  us  on  our  taking  up  our  resi¬ 
dence  at  Calcutta. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  MOHAMMADAN  LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 

22nd  Dec.  1905.  [The  Society  presented  an  address  of  welcome  at  Government 
House  on  the  22nd  December. 

The  address  bore  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  British  rule  in 
India  and  drew  attention  to  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  it  by 
preceding  Viceroys  and  high  officials.  It  also  referred  to  the  good 
work  done,  particularly  as  regards  education,  by  the  Society  and  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  conversaziones  that  it  held.  It  was  also  hoped 
that  His  Excellency  would  continue  to  extend  to  the  Society  the 
patronage  that  it  had  enjoyed  from  his  predecessors. 

His  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  :-] 

Gentlemen ,  —  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive 
you  here  this  morning,  representing,  as  you  do,  not  only 
the  Mohammadans  of  Calcutta  but  of  India  generally.  An 
address  emanating  from  a  Society  such  as  yours  is,  I  can 
assure  you,  very  welcome  to  an  administrator  who  has  so 
lately  taken  up  the  reins  of  office. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  excellent  work  which  has  been 
done  by  your  Society  since  it  was  founded  nearly  50  years 
ago  by  its  distinguished  Secretary,  Nawab  Bahadur  Abdul 
Latif,  to  whom  not  only  the  Mohammadan  population  but 
the  whole  thinking  community  of  India  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude ;  for  I  believe,  Gentlemen,  that  efforts  such  as 
his — efforts  your  Society  has  so  ably  supported — though 
devoted  primarily  to  Mohammadan  interests  cannot  but 
shed  a  beneficial  light  on  all  educational  questions,  and  will 
prove  a  guiding  star  to  many,  no  matter  of  what  race  or 
creed,  who  are  striving  their  best  to  raise  the  educational 
standard  of  the  people  of  India. 

Disassociated  as  your  Society  is  from  the  struggles 
of  political  warfare,  you  can  claim  nevertheless  to  have 
done  much  already  to  direct  the  higher  life  of  the  people  on 
broad  lines  which,  whilst  affectionately  guarding  the  wealth 
of  your  own  Oriental  literature,  have  at  the  same  time 
recognised  the  value  of  Western  education  in  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  surrounding  the  development  of  modern 
culture  and  civilisation. 

Much  has,  I  know,  been  done  directly  through  Moham¬ 
madan  effort.  The  College  at  Aligarh,  the  noble  wgrk  of 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  will  always  bear  evidence  of  broad¬ 
minded  Musalman  thought,  and  the  recent  movement  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  Arabic  gives  further  proof 
of  a  care  for  Eastern  culture.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  administrator,  from  which  perhaps  I  naturally  address 
you,  the  highest  value  of  your  efforts  would  appear  to  be 
deeply  based  on  the  example  you  are  so  ably  demonstrat¬ 
ing  of  a  liberal  appreciation  of  the  combined  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  the  East  and  West.  Aims  such  as 
yours  have  well  deserved  the  confidence  and  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  they  have  always  received  from  Government,  and  I  feel 
that  I  may  rest  assured  of  receiving  from  you  the  able 
assistance  and  advice  which  your  Society  is  so  competent 
to  give. 
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I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  your  kind  allusions  to  my 
service  in  Canada.  I  hope  that,  though  conditions  here 
are  in  many  ways  very  different  to  what  they  are  in  the 
great  Dominion,  still  I  may  be  able,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  do  here  what  I  attempted  to  do  there — to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  sympathies  and  wants  of  all  classes  of  the 
people.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  continue  to 
the  Literary  Society  of  Calcutta  the  confidence  which  my 
predecessors  have  always  so  gladly  bestowed  upon  them. 

I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  Lady  Minto  and 
myself  very  sincerely  for  the  cordial  welcome  you  have 
extended  to  us  on  our  arrival  in  India. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  MARWARI  ASSOCIATION. 

12th  Jan.  1906.  [The  Association  presented  an  address  of  welcome  to  His 
Excellency  at  Government  House  on  the  12th  January. 

His  Excellency  replied  in  the  following  terms  : — ] 

Gentlemen, — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  Address  of  the  Marwari  Associa¬ 
tion  .representing  the  interests  of  the  Marwari  community, 
and  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  cordiality  of  your  expressions 
towards  me  at  the  commencement  of  my  period  of  office  in 
India.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  me  to  feel  that  my 
ancestor’s  name  is  known  and  respected  by  you,  and  I 
hope  that  perhaps  I  may  have  gained  some  slight  insight 
into  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  this  country 
by  a  study  of  his  administration  of  100  years  ago. 

I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  all  you  have  so  kindly  said  as 
to  my  own  past  services,  and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to 
doing  all  in  my  power  to  assist  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  share  your  community  has 
taken  in  the  development  of  many  useful  objects,  and  how 
much  Marwari  beneficence  and  business  ability  have  done 
to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  India,  and  it  has  been  a 
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great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  well-earned  recognition  of  a 
Marwari  gentleman  in  the  New  Year’s  Honours  List. 

I  feel  that  I  shall  always  be  able  to  look  to  your  commu¬ 
nity  for  loyal  assistance  and  able  advice  in  the  amelioration 
of  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India, 
and  I  trust  that  each  succeeding  year  may  hopefully  indi¬ 
cate  the  ultimate  conquest  of  famine  and  pestilence,  whose 
ravages  are  so  unfortunately  constantly  before  us. 

I  beg  again  to  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  your  address 
and  for  all  your  kind  expressions  towards  Lady  Minto  and 
myself. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

[  An  address  of  welcome  was  received  by  His  Excellency  at  I2th  'Ian-  *9°6- 
Government  House  on  the  12th  January  1906. 

The  address  referred  to  the  services  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto  and 
dealt  particularly  with  the  Partition  of  Bengal  which  had  recently  been 
carried  out,  and  prayed  that  instead  of  this  partition,  Bengal  should 
be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  Presidency  Government.  It  also  referred 
to  the  agitation  that  had  occurred  in  Eastern  Bengal  consequent  on 
the  enrolment  of  special  constables  at  Rangpur,  and  concluded  with  a 
hope  that  the  Viceroy  would  foster  and  promote  the  growth  of  native 
industries. 

His  Excellency  replied  in  the  following  terms  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  cordiality  of 
the  welcome  you  have  extended  to  me  on  my  assumption 
of  the  high  office  of  Viceroy  of  India,  and  for  your  kind 
expressions  towards  Lady  Minto  and  myself  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  career  in  this  country. 

I  value  all  the  more  the  appreciative  words  of  your 
address  in  that  I  know  that  they  emanate  from  a  body 
whose  first  rule  lays  down  that  the  object  of  the  Indian 
Association  is  to  “  represent  the  people,  to  help  in  the 
formation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  all  questions  of 
importance,  and  to  promote  by  every  legitimate  means 
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the  political,  intellectual,  and  material  advancement  of  the 
people.”  I  fully  sympathise  with  the  objects  of  the 
Association.  Your  first  rule  would  appear  to  me  to 
embody  a  recognition  of  principles  which,  if  carefully 
fostered,  must  surely  tend  to  the  development  of  patriotic 
thought  and  to  a  general  intellectual  advancement  in  res¬ 
pect  to  the  public  questions  of  the  day.  I  fully  recognise 
your  wish  to  express  opinions  on  such  questions,  and  I  am 
equally  ready  to  appreciate  their  value  as  emanating  from 
an  Association  closely  connected  with  the  every-day  life  of 
an  important  section  of  the  Bengal  community. 

On  the  present  occasion  you  have  placed  before  me  your 
views  as  to  the  Partition  of  Bengal,  which  you  believe  to 
be  shared  by  the  whole  population  of  the  Province.  You 
foreshadow  what  you  apprehend  will  be  the  results  of 
Partition,  and  I  understand  you  to  express  a  hope  that 
some  alternative  scheme  of  administration  may  yet  be 
found  ;  whilst  you  go  on  to  allude  to  events  which  are  said 
to  have  taken  place  at  various  places  affected  by  Partition 
where  public  order  would  appear  to  have  been  threatened. 
Your  Secretary  in  his  note  submitting  your  Address  has 
pointed  out  that  your  Association  does  not  desire  to  obtain 
any  expression  of  opinion  from  me,  and  I  recognise  the 
courtesy  of  your  intention.  But  having  consented  to 
listen  to  your  views  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  to  receive 
them  without  comment.  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that 
I  am  here  as  an  administrator  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
out  a  policy  already  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  should  be  misleading  you  if  I  in  any  way  appeared 
to  encourage  a  hope  of  its  reversal.  And,  Gentlemen,  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  that  the  endeavours  I  have  made  since 
my  arrival  in  India  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  history 
of  that  policy  have  been  far  from  assisting  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  views  you  express  are  universally 
shared  by  the  people  of  Bengal.  I  believe  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  Partition  have  been  fully  and 
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carefully  considered,  and,  whilst  admitting  that  it  may  in 
a  sense  press  somewhat  hardly  on  local  interest,  it  will  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  add  ere  long  very  largely  to  general 
prosperity  and  industrial  development  ;  whilst  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  as  years  go  on  the  benefits  derived  from  it  are 
not  more  and  more  recognised.  The  references  in  your 
address,  Gentlemen,  to  unfortunate  incidents  said  to  have 
happened  in  Eastern  Bengal,  I  can,  I  am  afraid,  with  all 
respect,  only  accept  as  allegations,  which  you  as  British 
subjects  are  always  at  liberty  to  make  good  before  the 
Law  Courts  :  though  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  the  ample 
information  at  my  disposal  would  appear  to  prove  without 
a  doubt  that  the  action  deemed  necessary  by  the  executive 
authority  of  the  province  was  fully  justified. 

You  have  done  me  the  honour  to  allude  to  my  past 
services  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  country  where  I  was 
fortunate  in  witnessing  the  magnificent  development  of 
her  great  internal  resources ;  and  now  that  I  have  come 
to  live  amongst  you  I  shall  be  proud  indeed  if  it  becomes 
my  lot  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  the  great  internal  indus¬ 
tries  of  India.  I  am  no  opponent  of  swadeshi — it  is  only 
the  abuse  of  the  word  to  which  I  object.  » 

I  beg  again  to  thank  you  for  your  address,  and  though 
we  may  not  agree  on  some  public  questions,  I  can  assure 
you  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  views  of 
representative  Associations  such  as  yours. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  LANDHOLDERS  OF  BENGAL. 

[The  Bengal  landholders  presented  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  16th  Jan.  1906. 
Viceroy  at  Government  House  on  the  16th  January.  The  address 
referred  to  the  first  Earl  of  Minto’s  appointment  as  Viceroy  at  a  time 
of  stress  and  trouble,  and,  in  welcoming  His  Excellency,  referred  to  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  Partition  of  Bengal  and  prayed  that  the 
matter  would  receive  His  Excellency’s  due  consideration.  It  also 
recognised  the  help  given  by  Government  to  the  cause  of  education. 
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It  also  referred  to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
assured  His  Excellency  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Throne. 

His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  words 
of  the  address  you  have  presented  to  me  on  my  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  Viceroy  of  India  and  for  your  kind 
expressions  towards  Lady  Minto  and  myself. 

Being  a  landholder  myself  in  my  native  land,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  meet  my  fellow-landholders  of  Bengal, 
and  I  may  perhaps  be  capable  of  sympathising  with  them 
in  the  many  difficulties  which  seem  throughout  the  world 
to  weigh  upon  the  possessors  of  the  soil. 

I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  your  allusion  to  the  services 
of  my  ancestor,  whose  broad-minded  views  I  have  been 
taught  from  my  boyhood  to  study  and  to  admire. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  since  I  expressed  opinions  on  the 
political  questions  you  allude  to,  and  I  cannot  feel  called 
upon  to  repeat  them  now. 

You,  as  influential  landowners,  have  many  opportunities, 
outside  the  realms  of  political  strife,  of  assisting  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Bengal.  The  Permanent  Settle¬ 
ment  to  which  you  refer  has  no  doubt  done  much  for  this 
Province,  but  with  the  benefits  it  conferred  it  brought  also 
great  responsibilities — responsibilities  not  only  for  the 
Government  of  the  day  but  for  the  holders  of  the  land.  The 
present  occasion  is  scarcely  one  on  which  I  can  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  momentous  question  of  agriculture  with 
which  the  future  prosperity  of  India  is  so  largely  associ¬ 
ated,  and  upon  which  the  technical  institutions  you  mention 
must  in  coming  years  exert  so  great  an  influence.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  in  these  questions,  affecting  as  they  do 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil,  and  the 
consequent  happiness  of  the  people,  you  may  always  rely 
upon  my  assistance  and  sympathy. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  landholders  of  Bengal  are  proud  of 
the  magnificent  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  welcome 
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extended  by  the  city  of  Calcutta  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  must  rejoice  to  feel  sure  that  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  have  taken  away  with  them  a  deep  impression 
of  the  affectionate  manifestations  of  devotion  they  have 
universally  met  with  from  the  people  of  India. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  landholders  of  Bengal,  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  the 
kind  words  of  their  address. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  NATIONAL 
MOHAMMADAN  ASSOCIATION. 

[The  Association  presented  an  address  of  welcome  which  was 
received  by  His  Excellency  at  Government  House  on  the  16th 
January.  The  address  made  a  reference  to  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  Association  and  stated  that  a  memorial  was  about  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  relating  to  wakf  properties.  It  referred  to  the 
advance  of  education  among  the  Mohammadan  community. 

His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to-day  to  receive  the  members 
of  the  Central  National  Mohammadan  Association.'1  All 
the  more  so  because  it  is  the  oldest  Mohammadan  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Calcutta,  and  I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the 
cordial  welcome  you  have  extended  to  Lady  Minto  and 
myself  on  behalf  of  the  community  you  represent. 

The  objects  of  your  Association  are,  I  understand,  to 
promote  by  all  constitutional  means  the  welfare  of  the 
Musalmans  of  India.  Basing  your  efforts  on  loyalty  to 
the  British  Crown,  you  hope,  whilst  cherishing  the  tradition 
of  the  past,  to  encourage  Western  culture  and  progressive 
development.  You  hope  too  that  a  moral  revival  may 
assist  political  regeneration.  I  am  sure  that  such  noble 
aims  will  always  find  sympathy  and  recognition  from 
amongst  all  who  are  interested  in  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  But  a  moral  revival  that  is  to  affect 
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political  life  must,  to  a  great  extent,  I  would  almost,  say 
entirely,  find  its  origin  in  your  own  homes.  It  is  on  the 
early  training  of  your  children  that  you  must  depend  for 
the  formation  of  the  character  which  must  so  largely  shape 
their  future  course  in  the  battle  of  life,  a  battle  that  is 
becoming  more  strenuous  every  day,  amidst  the  rivalry  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  where  the  existence  of  that 
individuality  of  men  and  women,  which  should  lead  them 
to  success,  will  always  largely  emanate  from  the  precepts 
of  their  early  home  life.  And  it  is  the  woman,  the  mother, 
who  does  so  much  to  form  the  character  of  the  home. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  on  the  recognition  of  her  educational 
requirements  by  the  leaders  of  thought  in  India  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  national  future  of  this  country  largely  depends. 

I  recognize  the  great  objects  you  have  in  view,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
first  means  by  which  you  may  obtain  them. 

You  have  my  sincere  good  wishes  in  the  work  you  have 
undertaken,  and  I  thank  you  again,  Gentlemen,  for  the 
appreciative  words  of  your  address.  . 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  TALUKDARS  OF  OUDH. 

23rd  Jan,  1906.  [His  Excellency  received  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Talukdars 
at  Government  House  on  the  23rd  January. 

The  address  acknowledged  the  benefits  of  British  rule  and  assured 
their  loyalty  to  the  Throne.  It  also  hoped  that  the  Viceroy  would  be 
able  to  visit  Lucknow. 

His  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  : — ] 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  address 
and  for  your  reference  to  my  administration  in  Canada, 
which  I  sincerely  appreciate.  It  is  very  pleasing,  too,  for 
me  to  hear  that  the  memory  of  my  ancestor  is  still  res¬ 
pected  amongst  you.  I  am  all  the  more  glad  to  receive 
you  to-day,  Gentlemen,  because  I  recognise  in  you  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  landed  estates  from  which  the  strength 
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of  every  country  so  largely  emanates.  Great  estates,  as  I 
am  sure  you  know,  bring  with  them  not  only  large  revenues 
but  responsibilities — responsibilities  which  perhaps  those 
unacquainted  with  the  many  calls  upon  landed  proprietors 
cannot  always  fully  comprehend — whilst  upon  the  proper 
administration  of  those  estates  depends  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  form  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  people  of  India.  I  know 
that  the  Talukdars  of  Oudh  have  fully  realised  the  duties 
their  possessions  have  entailed  upon  them.  They  have 
appreciated  British  administration  and  have  loyally  shared 
in  the  development  of  their  country.  It  will  be,  I  believe, 
exactly  fifty  years  on  the  12th  of  February  that  Oudh  came 
under  British  rule,  and  the  Talukdars  may  surely  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  the  years  that  have  passed.  They 
may  justly  feel  proud  that  the  part  they  themselves  have 
played  has  gained  for  them  the  trust  and  respect  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  and  has  established  them  as  an  influential 
factor  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  population.  I  hope, 
Gentlemen,  that  the  younger  generation  that  is  springing 
up  amongst  you  will  follow  in  your  footsteps,  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  prosperity  and  luxury  of  the  modern  world 
so  rapidly  springing  up  around  them  they  will  always 
remember  that  success  in  that  world  will  depend  as  much 
as  ever  upon  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  sterling 
qualities  which  have  distinguished  their  forefathers. 

I  much  look  forward,  Gentlemen,  to  visiting  the  capital 
of  your  province  and  to  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  on 
your  own  estates. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  again  very  sincerely  for  the  kind 
welcome  you  have  extended  to  Lady  Minto  and  myself. 
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SURGICAL  BLOCK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL,  CALCUTTA. 

3rd  Feb.  1906.  [The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  took  place  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  3rd  February.  It  was  a  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  most 
impressive  ceremony.  The  building  is  to  be  styled  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Hospital,  as  a  memento  of  His  Royal  Highness’s  visit  to 
Calcutta.  The  actual  laying  of  the  stone  was  performed  by  Mr.  G.  L. 
Anderson,  Deputy  District  Grand  Master  of  Freemasonry  in  Bengal, 
with  full  Masonic  Honours.  Colonel  C.  P.  Lukis,  Principal  of  the 
College,  made  a  short  speech  pointing  out  the  reasons  and  necessity 
for  the  building,  to  which  His  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  ] 

Mr.  Principal , — I  have  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  explanation  you  have  so  clearly  given  as 
to  the  organization  and  objects  of  the  Surgical  Hospital, 
which  is  to  add  another  block  to  the  Medical  College 
Hospital  over  which  you  so  ably  preside. 

»  The  foundation  stone  of  that  building  was  laid  with 

Masonic  honours  by  Lord  Dalhousie  nearly  60  years  ago,  and 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  asking  the  Very  Worshipful  District 
Grand  Master  of  to-day  to  perform  the  same  ceremony, 
earnestly  trusting  that  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
work  which  Lord  Dalhousie  inaugurated  may  always  continue 
to  characterise  the  future  of  the  new  Surgical  Hospital. 

[After  the  laying  of  the  stone  with  full  Masonic  honours  the  Deputy 
District  Grand  Master  presented  to  the  Viceroy  the  trowel  with  which 
he  had  laid  the  stone  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 

His  Excellency  then  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows  : — ] 

Mr.  Principal ,  Ladies ,  and  Gentlemen , — It  was  on  the 
30th  September  1848  that  Lord  Dalhousie  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College.  It  was  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  first  public  appearance  before  the  people  of 
Calcutta,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  Masonic 
honours — Mr.  Grant  was  at  the  time  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  Bengal — and  with  all  the  curious  old  world  customs  of 
the  Craft  which  have  shed  such  an  interest  over  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  to-day.  It  is  not  quite  my  first  appearance  before  a 
Calcutta  public,  but  still  one  cannot  but  feel  how  curiously 
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history  is  repeating  itself,  and  that  after  a  lapse  of  some 
58  years  the  Calcutta  public,  the  Masons,  and  the  Viceroy 
are  all  again  met  together  to  celebrate  the  laying  of  another 
stone — the  foundation  of  a  building  destined  still  further  to 
develop  the  great  work  Lord  Dalhousie  commenced. 

The  original  Hospital  was  founded  for  the  sick  poor  of 
all  classes  and  creeds  in  the  city  of  Calcutta,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  afflicted  with  epidemic  diseases,  the  money 
for  the  building  being  raised  partly  by  public  subscription, 
and  partly,  I  believe,  by  lottery  tickets — a  machinery  for 
securing  funds  of  which  I  confess  I  know  nothing— but 
which  may  possibly  have  afforded  the  financial  possibi¬ 
lities  of  our  modern  bazars  with  which  we  are  all  no  doubt 
so  well  acquainted.  But  there  were  munificent  donors,  too, 
to  whom  Calcutta  owes  much.  RajaPratap  Chandra  Singh 
gave  Rs.  50,000,  and  Babu  Matilal  Sil  gave  the  ground  on 
which  the  Hospital  stands,  which  was  valued  in  those  days 
at  Rs.  12,000.  Since  then  other  blocks  have  sprung  up 
around  the  parent  building — the  Eden  Hospital,  the  Eye 
Hospital,  and  the  Ezra  Hospital,  giving  a  total  of  449  beds  ; 
and  the  building  of  which  the  foundation  stone  has  toJday 
been  laid,  is  to  consist  of  8  main  wards  of  10  beds  each,  and 
8  private  wards  each  for  a  single  bed,  or  a  total  of  88 
patients.  It  is,  as  the  Principal  has  told  us,  to  be  the 
Surgical  Block  of  the  Medical  College  Hospital  and  will  be 
built  on  the  best  modern  lines,  largely  according  to  the  able 
advice  of  Colonel  Havelock  Charles.  It  should  have  a  great 
future  before  it — a  future  that  we  all  hope  may  be  full  of 
benefits  for  Europeans  and  Indians  alike — a  future  which 
we  trust  will  not  only  directly  do  much  for  suffering  huma¬ 
nity,  but  which  will  afford  those  opportunities  for  clinical 
instruction  so  invaluable  to  Assistant  Surgeons  practising 
throughout  the  Province. 

The  new  Hospital  has  every  claim  on  public  support. 
Much  has  already  been  done  for  it  by  individual  energy — 
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perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Mrs.  King,  who  I  am 
told  takes  so  warm  an  interest  in  increasing  the  comforts 
of  the  patients  of  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  has  already 
collected  Rs.  9,000  for  the  new  block,  whilst  the  splendid 
munificence  of  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  has  enabled 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  contribute  Rs.  90,000  to  its  funds. 
{Applause.) 

Besides  this,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  told 
of  an  addition  to  the  Hospital — a  paying  ward  for  Indian 
patients  on  the  Cottage  Hospital  plan — which  will  owe  its 
inauguration  to  the  sympathetic  liberality  of  a  Marwari 
gentleman  from  Rajputana — Seth  Sheo  Pershad  Jhoonjnoo 
Walla — who  has  presented  Rs.  30,000  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  has  promised  Rs.  10,000  more  if  necessary. 
I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  such  a 
Cottage  Hospital,  affording  as  it  will  do  to  Indian  gentle¬ 
men  opportunities  for  private  attendance  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  family  separation  which  is  so  apt  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  who  would  largely  benefit  by  the  best  hospital 
treatment. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that, 
if  the  Local  Government,  the  Hospital  authorities,  and  the 
public  agree  with  me,  as  I  feel  sure  they  will,  the  new  Sur¬ 
gical  Hospital  should  be  known  as  the  “  Prince  of  Wales 
Hospital,"  both  in  memory  of  His  Royal  Highness’s  visit 
and  His  Royal  Highness’s  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Darbhanga,  and  that  the  Cottage  Hospital 
should  be  called  the  “  Rai  Suraj  Mai  Bahadur"  ward  in 
memory  of  the  father  of  its  generous  donor. 

I  hope  the  Very  Worshipful  District  Grand  Master  will 
accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  duties  he  has  to-day  performed, 
and  I  can  assure  the  Principal  and  the  Hospital  authorities 
of  the  interest  Lady  Minto  and  I  will  always  be  ready  to 
take  in  the  success  of  the  great  public  work  they  have  before 
them. 
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[During  the  Viceroy’s  visit  to  Behar  in  February,  His  Excel-  7th  Feb.  igo6. 
!ency  was  presented  with  addresses  of  welcome  by  the  Behar 
Landholders’  Association  and  the  Behar  Planters.  A  Darbar  was 
held  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  February  at  which  the  addresses  were 
read.  His  Excellency  made  the  following  replies  : — ] 

Behar  Landholders'  Association. 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kind 
welcome  you  have  extended  to  Lady  Minto  and  myself  on 
this  our  first  visit  to  Behar,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  receiving  an  address  from  the  Behar  Land¬ 
holders’  Association  representing,  as  you  say,  a  landed 
aristocracy  possessing  a  great  stake  in  the  country.  The 
hospitality  of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
placed  a  charming  Government  House  at  our  disposal  and 
has  enabled  us  to  see  something  of  your  district,  so  full  of 
the  history  of  the  past.  I  see  that  in  your  address  you 
allude  to  some  former  words  of  mine  expressing  sympathy 
wdth  your  brother  landholders  of  Bengal,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  Gentlemen,  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet 
with  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  talk  over  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  which  must  be  common  to  landed  proprietors  all  the 
world  over. 

Your  Association  has  now  been  in  existence  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  know  it  aims  not  only  at  forwarding  the 
interests  of  the  landholder  in  Behar  but  at  developing  all 
measures  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  province. 

The  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  is  your  President,  and  your 
Vice-President  is  the  Maharaja  of  Gidhaur,  and  under  their 
able  guidance  and  with  their  great  knowledge  of  local 
requirements  you  may  feel  very  sure  of  success.  Your 
Association  has  already  attained  much  distinction.  It  has 
twice  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  Member 
of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council,  and  it  has  encouraged 
contributions  to  important  public  objects,  such  as  the  relief 
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of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Afghan 
War  during  1878-79,  the  Famine  Relief  Fund,  and  the 
Victoria  Memorial,  but  it  is  in  your  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  not  only  of  the  owners  but  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  that  we  ought,  I  think,  to  hope  for  the  greatest  result. 
You  in  Behar  have  experience  as  to  the  management  of 
great  estates ;  you  have  before  you  the  position  of  the  ryot 
and  the  great  zemindar,  and  your  Association  has  it  in  its 
power  to  do  much  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
former,  whilst  at  the  same  time  studying  the  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  the  latter.  I  have  always  myself  believed 
the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  be  identical,  the 
prosperity  of  one  ought  to  mean  the  prosperity  of  the  other. 
The  landlord  who  disregards  the  rights  of  his  tenants  or 
the  zemindar  who  ignores  the  rights  of  his  ryots  may 
possibly  prosper  for  a  time,  but  in  doing  so  he  is  killing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  and  depriving  himself  of 
that  solid  foundation  which  has  helped  so  many  landlords 
to  weather  the  bad  times  which  always  threaten  those 
deriving  a  revenue  from  agriculture.  I  hope  that  here  in 
Bengal  the  cadastral  survey  and  preparation  of  a  record  of 
rights  has  already  done  much  good,  but  I  believe  that  the 
success  of  agricultural  development  depends  most  largely 
on  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  the  tillers 
and  owners  of  the  land  and  on  the  endeavours  of  proprie¬ 
tors  to  benefit  from  the  valuable  results  which  should  accrue 
from  such  establishments  as  the  Research  Institute  at  Pusa 
and  the  knowledge  which  should  in  the  future  be  available 
from  graduates  from  the  Pusa  Agricultural  College.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  generous  donation  towards  this  object  of 
Mr.  Phipps,  a  public-spirited  subject  of  the  United  States, 
has  ever  been  sufficiently  acknowledged.  It  was  Lord 
Curzon’s  foresight  which  influenced  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Phipps’  donation,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  benefit  of 
it  will  be  appreciated  more  and  more  as  years  go  on.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief  agriculture  is  likely  always  to  be  the 
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great  industry  of  India,  upon  the  prosperity  of  which  the 
welfare  of  its  people  will  so  much  depend,  and  who  now 
have  it  in  their  power  to  benefit  so  largely  from  the  results 
of  agricultural  research  which  Associations  such  as  )-ours 
are  so  well  able  to  encourage. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  Gentlemen,  to  recognise  that  the 
administration  of  my  ancestor  in  India  is  not  forgotten,  and 
I  thank  you,  too,  for  all  you  have  so  kindly  said  of  my  own 
services  in  another  hemisphere.  I  hope  we  may  all  look 
forward  to  a  period  of  peace  and  progress  in  India.  I  shall 
at  any  rate  always  watch  with  interest  the  efforts  of  the 
Landholders  of  Behar,  and  I  hope  that  opportunities  may 
be  opened  to  me  of  becoming  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  the  landed  interests  of  India. 

I  thank  you  again,  Gentlemen,  for  the  kind  words  of  your 
address. 


Address  from  the  Behar  Planters’  Association. 

Gentlemen, — I  sincerely  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
your  address  and  the  cordiality  of  the  reception  you  have 
given  me  on  my  first  visit  to  Behar.  Perhaps  you*  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  heard  of  the  Behar  Planters 
before  this.  I  have  heard  of  them  as  country  gentlemen  of 
the  right  sort  and  good  men  of  business,  and  I  think  they 
will  not  object  to  my  saying  as  hard  riders  and  good 
sportsmen  also.  I  know,  too,  that  they  have  experienced 
hard  times  when  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  not  popular 
amongst  the  ryots  of  Behar,  whilst  in  later  years  they  have 
had  to  deal  with  a  competition  due  to  the  manufacture  of 
an  artificial  product  which  did  much  to  cripple  that  mono¬ 
poly  of  indigo  they  at  one  time  seemed  to  possess.  But 
I  hope  that  their  own  good  sense  and  energy  has  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  have  opposed  them, 
and  that  they  may  again  look  forward  to  years  of  increas. 
ing  prosperity. 
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I  was  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
escort  of  Behar  Light  Horse  which  met  me  on  my  arrival. 
"V  ou  may  well  be  proud  of  the  contingent  you  sent  to  South 
Africa  and  which  did  so  well  there.  Material  such  as  that  of 
which  you  are  composed,  drawn  from  men  accustomed  to 
the  everyday  experiences  of  an  out-of-door  life,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  always  be  invaluable  to  the  leaders  of  mounted 
troops. 

I  am  very  glad,  Gentlemen,  of  having  this  opportunity  of 
meeting  you.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  last,  and 
I  thank  you  sincerely  on  behalf  of  Lady  Minto  and  myself 
for  the  welcome  you  have  given  us. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  1906-7. 

28th  Mar.  1906.  [In  the  Legislative  Council  held  at  Government  House  on  the  21st 
March,  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  E  N.  Baker  introduced  and  explained  the 
Financial  Statement.  The  discussion  thereon  took  place  on  the  28th 
March  when  most  of  the  Members  took  part.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Throne  Room  at  Government  House  in  order  to  admit  of 
accommodating  the  large  number  of  spectators  that  assembled.  The 
interest  of  the  Debate  was  heightened  by  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale’s 
attack  on  the  Government  in  connection  with  Army  expenditure.  The 
discussion  was  closed  by  the  President  with  the  following  speech  : — ] 

I  must  in  the  first  place  congratulate  my  friend  the 
Hon’ble  Mr.  Baker  for  the  very  lucid  statement  he  has 
placed  before  us — a  statement  which  I  think  we  may  all 
agree  in  accepting  as  distinctly  satisfactory — all  the  more 
so  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  recognise  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  proposed  for  1906-07  represents  no  spasmodic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India,  but  that  it  is  the 
continuation  of  a  well-considered  policy  which  the  growing 
revenues  of  the  country  has  enabled  the  Hon’ble  Member 
to  carry  out.  We  appear  to  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
we  are  under  the  influence  of  that  intoxication  known  as  a 
•“boom”  in  the  New  World,  followed  too  often  by  the 
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depressing  effects  of  financial  dissipation.  The  speeches 
which  we  have  heard  from  Hon’ble  Members  to-day  all 
hold  out  hopes  of  a  solid  and  assured  financial  future,  the 
chief  problem  of  which  will,  I  hope,  be  not  as  to  how  and 
when  we  are  to  secure  our  revenue,  but  as  to  how  and  when 
we  can  best  spend  it. 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  we  are  free  from  trouble. 
We  have  famine  and  sickness  with  us  still  ;  a  partial  failure 
of  the  monsoon  and  a  further  delay  in  the  winter  rainfall 
have  told  the  inevitable  tale  in  parts  of  Northern  and 
Central  India;  but  still  there  has  been  no  such  misery  as 
that  of  1899  and  1900,  and  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the 
money  spent  on  irrigation  in  recent  years  and  on  the 
development  of  famine  relief  organisation  may  surely  and 
steadily  reduce  our  famine  areas  ;  whilst,  as  the  Hon’ble 
Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  has  told  us,  the  Government  of  India 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  noble  liberality  with  which 
the  Chiefs  have  realised  their  obligations  in  their  own 
afflicted  territories.  The  plague,  however,  stares  us  grue- 
somely  in  the  face  and  is  ever  reminding  us  of  the  efforts 
we  are  urgently  called  upon  to  make  for  the  sanitary 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Yet  on  every  side  there  is  indication  of  progress  and  of 
development  of  which  there  is  no  better  evidence  than  the 
increase  in  railway  earnings,  and  the  number  of  railways 
under  construction,  and  with  certain  exceptions  there  is  a 
general  increase  of  revenue. 

The  net  result  is  a  surplus  of  253  lakhs  of  rupees,  122 
lakhs  of  which  we  propose  to  devote  to  the  remission 
of  taxation,  the  relief  of  local  bodies  and  the  assistance 
of  administrative  improvement.  In  a  country  of  great 
undeveloped  resources  it  must  often  be  a  question  whether  a 
revenue  surplus  should  be  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  further 
development  of  the  country  or  to  the  reduction  of  taxation 
of  its  population.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  India  depends  so  largely  upon  the  welfare  of 
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its  agricultural  population  that  relief  in  the  direction  we 
propose  will  have  a  widespreading  effect  and  will  as  a 
consequence  further  that  development  in  other  directions 
which  we  are  so  anxious  to  encourage.  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
has  given  us  an  insight  into  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Department  he  so  ably  administers,  and  if,  after  so  short  a 
residence  in  India,  I  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion,  I 
cannot  say  how  fully  I  agree  with  him  as  to  what  I  take  to 
be  his  views  in  respect  to  agricultural  indebtedness  and 
agricultural  expansion.  We  all  know  the  cruel  burden  the 
former  entails  on  the  agricultural  population  ;  but  I  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  Government  of  India  ever  being  able 
to  pay  off  this  debt,  and,  like  the  Hon’ble  Member,  I  doubt 
the  policy  of  their  doing  so  if  they  could.  I  believe  that 
co-operative  societies,  agricultural  banks  and  carefully 
arranged  systems  of  Government  loans,  coupled  with  the 
encouragement  given  to  individual  energy,  will  do  much 
more  to  spoil  the  money-lenders'  market  and  do  it  in  a 
much  more  healthy  way  than  any  entire  acceptance  by 
Government  of  the  debts  of  the  agricultural  community 
could  ever  do.  Expert  instruction  in  agriculture  will,  too, 
as  years  go  on,  undoubtedly  conduce  to  the  same  success 
as  has  attended  the  scientific  care  which  has  done  so  much 
to  realise  for  India  the  wealth  of  revenue  contained  in  her 
magnificent  forests. 

But  though  I  am  inclined  to  recognise  agriculture  as 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country,  I  am  far  from  losing 
sight  of  the  great  commercial  development  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  trade,  of  which  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Hewett  has 
spoken.  The  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  tell  us  not  only  of  over-sea  trade,  the  improvement 
of  our  harbours,  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  countries,  but  also  of  the  interior  industrial 
development  of  India,  much  of  which  is  only  as  yet  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  possibilities  of  which  are  so  enormous  ;  and 
nothing  in  the  speech  of  the  Hon’ble  Member  is  to  my 
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have  disappeared  for  ever.  He  has  told  us  that  the  tide  of 
European  aggression  in  China  has  been  rolled  back  for  good, 
that  the  power  of  Russia  has  been  broken  and  that  her 
prestige  in  Asia  has  gone.  I  am  afraid  these  are  mere 
assumptions  which  I  can  hardly  accept.  I  am  afraid  I  feel 
much  more  impelled  to  consider  what  effect  Russian 
reverses  may  have  on  the  pride  of  a  high-spirited  military 
race,  and  I  wonder  in  how  long  or  in  how  short  a  time  she 
may  feel  confident  of  recovering  her  lost  prestige. 

Mr.  Gokhale  advises  us  to  hang  up  our  military  re¬ 
organisation  till  a  more  disquieting  situation  arises  ;  that  is 
to  say,  wait  till  the  moment  of  danger  arises  before  we  put 
our  house  in  order — and  to  trust  to  a  military  scramble 
towards  efficiency.  I  hope  that  the  danger  of  such  military 
scrambles  has  at  last  impressed  their  risks  upon  us. 

He  has  also  referred  to  the  position  of  the  people  of 
India  in  respect  to  the  military  services.  The  position  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  in  some  points  it  is  not  satisfactory  ;  but  I 
do  assert  this,  and  I  know  my  Colleagues  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  position  is  in  no  way  due  to  a  want  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  loyal  services  of  the  magnificent  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Indian  Army.  , 

His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  so  clearly 
placed  before  us  the  view  he  takes  of  military  requirements 
and  military  reorganisation  that  I  need  say  very  little.  He 
has  devoted  a  brilliant  ability  to  the  task  of  placing  the 
Army  of  India  on  a  footing  of  sound  efficiency — an  effi¬ 
ciency  which  can  guarantee  security,  whilst  he  has  reminded 
us  that  in  the  midst  of  a  rising  prosperity  and  increasing 
cost  of  living  we  cannot  ignore  the  daily  comfcjl  of  the 
Indian  troops  who  serve  us. 

Military  expenditure  is  necessarily  heavy  in  respect  to 
the  up-keep  of  all  great  armies.  The  criticism  of  such 
expenditure  is  often  short-sighted.  The  price  paid  for  an 
army  is  the  premium  paid  for  the  insurance  of  the  country, 
The  huge  armies  of  modern  nations  are  not  due  either  to 
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its  agricultural  population  that  relief  in  the  direction  we 
propose  will  have  a  widespreading  effect  and  will  as  a 
consequence  further  that  development  in  other  directions 
which  we  are  so  anxious  to  encourage.  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
has  given  us  an  insight  into  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Department  he  so  ably  administers,  and  if,  after  so  short  a 
residence  in  India,  I  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion,  I 
cannot  say  how  fully  I  agree  with  him  as  to  what  I  take  to 
be  his  views  in  respect  to  agricultural  indebtedness  and 
agricultural  expansion.  We  all  know  the  cruel  burden  the 
former  entails  on  the  agricultural  population  ;  but  I  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  Government  of  India  ever  being  able 
to  pay  off  this  debt,  and,  like  the  Hon’ble  Member,  I  doubt 
the  policy  of  their  doing  so  if  they  could.  I  believe  that 
co-operative  societies,  agricultural  banks  and  carefully 
arranged  systems  of  Government  loans,  coupled  with  the 
encouragement  given  to  individual  energy,  will  do  much 
more  to  spoil  the  money-lenders’  market  and  do  it  in  a 
much  more  healthy  way  than  any  entire  acceptance  by 
Government  of  the  debts  of  the  agricultural  community 
could  ever  do.  Expert  instruction  in  agriculture  will,  too, 
as  years  go  on,  undoubtedly  conduce  to  the  same  success 
as  has  attended  the  scientific  care  which  has  done  so  much 
to  realise  for  India  the  wealth  of  revenue  contained  in  her 
magnificent  forests. 

But  though  I  am  inclined  to  recognise  agriculture  as 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country,  I  am  far  from  losing 
sight  of  the  great  commercial  development  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  trade,  of  which  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Hewett  has 
spoken.  The  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  tell  us  not  only  of  over-sea  trade,  the  improvement 
of  our  harbours,  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  countries,  but  also  of  the  interior  industrial 
development  of  India,  much  of  which  is  only  as  yet  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  possibilities  of  which  are  so  enormous  ;  and 
nothing  in  the  speech  of  the  Hon’ble  Member  is  to  my 
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have  disappeared  for  ever.  He  has  told  us  that  the  tide  of 
European  aggression  in  China  has  been  rolled  back  for  good, 
that  the  power  of  Russia  has  been  broken  and  that  her 
prestige  in  Asia  has  gone.  I  am  afraid  these  are  mere 
assumptions  which  I  can  hardly  accept.  I  am  afraid  I  feel 
much  more  impelled  to  consider  what  effect  Russian 
reverses  may  have  on  the  pride  of  a  high-spirited  military 
race,  and  I  wonder  in  how  long  or  in  how  short  a  time  she 
may  feel  confident  of  recovering  her  lost  prestige. 

Mr.  Gokhale  advises  us  to  hang  up  our  military  re¬ 
organisation  till  a  more  disquieting  situation  arises  ;  that  is 
to  say,  wait  till  the  moment  of  danger  arises  before  we  put 
our  house  in  order — and  to  trust  to  a  military  scramble 
towards  efficiency.  I  hope  that  the  danger  of  such  military 
scrambles  has  at  last  impressed  their  risks  upon  us. 

He  has  also  referred  to  the  position  of  the  people  of 
India  in  respect  to  the  military  services.  The  position  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  in  some  points  it  is  not  satisfactory  ;  but  I 
do  assert  this,  and  I  know  my  Colleagues  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  position  is  in  no  way  due  to  a  want  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  loyal  services  of  the  magnificent  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Indian  Army.  3 

His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  so  clearly 
placed  before  us  the  view  he  takes  of  military  requirements 
and  military  reorganisation  that  I  need  say  very  little.  He 
has  devoted  a  brilliant  ability  to  the  task  of  placing  the 
Army  of  India  on  a  footing  of  sound  efficiency — an  effi¬ 
ciency  which  can  guarantee  security,  whilst  he  has  reminded 
us  that  in  the  midst  of  a  rising  prosperity  and  increasing 
cost  of  living  we  cannot  ignore  the  daily  comfort  of  the 
Indian  troops  who  serve  us. 

Military  expenditure  is  necessarily  heavy  in  respect  to 
the  up-keep  of  all  great  armies.  The  criticism  of  such 
expenditure  is  often  short-sighted.  The  price  paid  for  an 
army  is  the  premium  paid  for  the  insurance  of  the  country, 
The  huge  armies  of  modern  nations  are  not  due  either  to 
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any  tendency  to  over-insure  or  to  the  promptings  of  mere 
military  ambition.  They  exist  in  the  first  place  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  because  nations  know  that  on  their 
armed  strength  depends  their  immunity  from  attack.  No 
nation  can  hope  to  be  great  and  prosperous  without  being 
strong  amongst  its  fellows.  Its  wealth,  the  welfare  of  its 
people,  its  commerce,  its  investments,  its  interior  develop¬ 
ment,  depend  upon  its  security  from  hostile  pressure — a 
security  guaranteed  only  by  the  efficiency  of  its  military 
forces — by  the  power  of  the  strong  arm.  As  long  as  the 
whole  world  continues  armed  to  the  teeth,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  safety  of  our  existence.  I  hope  we 
shall  never  be  deceived  into  a  false  security. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  though  they  deeply 
realised  the  wants  of  the  loyal  population  who  so  enthu¬ 
siastically  received  them,  visited  India  when  its  future 
seemed  full  of  promise.  I  trust  that  promise  may  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  ever-increasing  revenues  will  help  to  solve  the 
administrative  problems  which  surround  us,  and  will  ensure 
the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  people. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  LUCKNOW  MUNICIPALITY. 

31st  March  1906.  [His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  arrived  at  Lucknow  on  the  30th 
March  1906,  having  left  Calcutta  on  the  29th  for  his  Spring  tour. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  grounds  of  Government  House,  His 
Excellency  received  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Lucknow  Muni¬ 
cipality. 

The  address  which  was  enclosed  in  a  pretty  silver  casket  and  read 
by  the  Hon’ble  Rai  Sri  Ram  Bahadur  referred  briefly  to  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Medical  College  as  a  memento  of  that  visit. 
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It  also  referred  to  the  anxiety  felt  in  regard  to  the  distress  existing 
in  the  Province. 

His  Excellency  in  reply  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

I  beg  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Municipal  Board 
and  citizens  of  Lucknow  for  the  cordial  welcome  they  have 
extended  to  me  on  my  first  visit  to  their  city.  I  have  long 
looked  forward  to  visiting  Lucknow  and  am  glad  that  I 
have  been  able  to  do  so,  so  early  in  my  term  of  office. 

I  must  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  visit  of  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  were  deeply  interested  in  all  they  saw 
here,  and  I  trust  that  the  Medical  College,  which  is  to  be 
the  outcome  of  their  stay  amongst  you,  may  prove  an 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  population  and  a  lasting  memorial 
of  its  loyalty. 

The  people  of  the  United  Provinces  have  indeed  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  energy  and  liberality  which  has  so 
rapidly  ensured  the  success  of  the  movement  they  them¬ 
selves  inaugurated. 

I  assure  you  of  my  sincere  sympathy  in  the  distress  which 
I  know  too  well  is  afflicting  a  portion  of  the  population. 
I  realise  the  difficulties  an  increase  in  prices  must  entail,  and 
I  know,  too,  that  should  occasion  unfortunately  arise  you 
will  do  all  in  your  power  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  your 
poorer  classes. 

Yet  I  hope  that  as  years  go  on  you  may  find  that  there 
is  still  much  promise  in  the  future  and  that  the  former  pros¬ 
perity  of  your  city  may  be  returned  to  it  in  double  measure. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  Lady  Minto  and  myself 
to  come  amongst  you  to-day,  and  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
kindness  of  the  reception  you  have  extended  to  us. 
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31st  March  1906.  [After  dinner  on  the  night  of  the  31st  March  Their  Excellencies 
drove  to  the  Kaiser  Bagh  at  Lucknow,  where  His  Excellency  was 
presented  with  an  address  from  the  Talukdars.  The  address  was 
presented  in  a  richly  got  up  Kharita  and  made  a  reference  to  the  first 
Earl  of  Minto’s  services  to  the  Talukdars  and  referred  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  sympathies  with  landowners. 

His  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  : — ] 

Gentlemen, — In  the  address  of  welcome  yon  presented 
to  me  at  Calcutta  you  very  courteously  expressed  a  hope 
that  I  might  soon  be  able  to  visit  the  capital  of  Oudh,  and  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  realise  that  hope  and 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  being  received  by  you  in  this 
Hall  so  full  of  the  history  of  bygone  days.  I  am  glad  to  think, 
too,  that  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  able  to  hear  from 
yourselves  the  expression  of  that  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign 
which  the  Talukdars  of  Oudh  have  so  carefully  cherished. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  me  to  hear  from  you  of  the 
ancient  connection  of  my  family  with  the  Province.  I  have 
been  told  that  when  my  ancestor,  Lord  Minto,  was  in  India, 
Nawab  Saadat  Ali  Khan  was  the  ruler  of  Oudh  and  that  he 
wap  the  best  and  wisest  administrator  the  Province  ever 
had,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  two  broadminded 
statesmen  had  many  views  in  common. 

I  told  you,  I  think,  at  Calcutta  that  as  a  landowner  myself 
I  could  fully  sympathise  with  you  in  the  many  responsibili¬ 
ties  thrown  upon  you.  People  unconnected  with  the 
management  of  landed  estates  appear  often  to  be  incapable 
of  understanding  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  the  ownership  of  land  always  carries  with  it,  but 
whatever  these  difficulties  may  be  I  am  sure  that  in  every 
country  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  friendly  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  between 
ryot  and  talukdar,  in  the  recognition  that  what  is  good  for 
one  is  good  for  the  other,  and  in  that  mutual  assistance 
which  can  alone  ensure  general  prospeiity. 
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I  hope  that  the  surroundings  of  this  rapidly  changing 
modern  world  will  not  impair  the  characteristic  individuality 
of  the  Talukdars,  and  that  the  administration  of  their  great 
properties  will  tend  to  draw  their  own  interests  closer  and 
closer  to  those  of  the  agricultural  population. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  you,  Gentlemen,  that  the 
noble  words  of  Lord  Canning  have  been  justified,  whilst 
you  yourselves  may  well  be  proud  of  the  influence  your 
own  sterling  qualities  have  had  in  ensuring  the  success  of 
his  predictions. 

I  again  beg  to  thank  the  Talukdars  sincerely  for  the 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  they  have  extended  to  Lady 
Minto  and  myself  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to  this 
beautiful  city. 

AGRA  MUNICIPAL  ADDRESS. 

[During  the  course  of  his  Spring  tour  the  Viceroy  arrived  at  Agra  2nd  April  1906. 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  April.  The  Municipality  presented  an 
address  of  welcome  to  His  Excellency  in  the  grounds  of  the  Circuit 
House.  The  address  referred  briefly  to  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  to  the  beautiful  monuments  of  the  city,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  Earl  of  Minto  was  the  first 
Governor-General  to  take  steps  for  the  repair  of  ancient  buildings. 

His  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — The  cordial  welcome  of  the  Municipal  Board 
and  the  residents  of  Agra  is  very  gratifying  to  Lady  Minto 
and  myself,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  your  city  so  soon  after  our  arrival  in 
India.  I  heard  much  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
of  their  visit  to  Agra,  and  I  venture  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  success  of  the  reception  your  townspeople  so  loyally  and 
enthusiastically  extended  to  Their  Royal  Highnesses. 

This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  Agra.  I  was  here  many 
years  ago,  and  returned  to  England  deeply  impressed  by 
your  historical  monuments  and  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
Taj,  and  it  is  pleasant  now  to  look  forward  to  reviving  old 
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recollections  and  to  seeing  all  this  again  with  the  many 
improvements  which  I  am  told  on  all  sides  have  done  so 
much  for  the  artistic  development  of  your  surroundings. 
It  is  curious  that  I  should  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
my  ancestor,  after  a  lapse  of  what  must  be  nearly  ioo  years, 
for  Lord  Minto  only  came  to  India  in  1807  and  must  have 
been  here  during  the  magnificence  of  the  Moghal  Empire  ; 
and  though  as  you  tell  me,  Gentlemen,  its  ancient  splendour 
may  have  departed  from  Agra,  the  generation  of  to-day 
has  succeeded  not  only  to  a  legacy  of  unsurpassed  Oriental 
art,  but  to  a  city  whose  growing  trade  and  commerce  are 
rapidly  placing  it  in  the  first  rank  of  industrial  centres  in 
India. 

I  congratulate  the  Municipal  Board  on  the  endeavours 
they  are  making  to  further  increasing  requirements.  No 
labour  will  ever  be  better  spent  than  that  devoted  to  the 
supply  of  pure  water  and  to  sanitary  organisation,  and  not 
only  to  sanitary  organisation  but  to  a  general  encourage¬ 
ment  throughout  the  population  of  the  meaning  of  sanitation — - 
a  disregard  for  which  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  answerable  for 
so  much  misery  in  India. 

Lady  Minto  and  I  are  much  looking  forward  to  our  stay 
in  Agra  and  hope  that  other  occasions  may  not  be  wanting 
to  us  in  the  future  to  visit  its  citizens. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  DELHI  MUNICIPALITY. 

6th  April  1906.  [On  his  arrival  at  Delhi  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  April,  the 
Viceroy  was  presented  with  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Delhi 
Municipality  on  the  platform  of  the  railway  station. 

The  address  referred  to  the  extensive  repair  of  archaeological 
buildings  and  hoped  His  Excellency  would  continue  this  work.  It 
also  showed  that  the  city  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  welcome  you 
have  extended  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  population  of  Delhi 
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on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  this  ancient  city  as  the 
representative  of  our  King-Emperor. 

Many  years  ago  I  visited  Delhi,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  return  here  again  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
the  many  archaeological  treasures  of  the  Imperial  capital 
of  India.  Much  has,  I  know,  been  done  to  preserve  your 
splendid  buildings  and  their  surroundings,  and  I  can  assure 
you  it  will  always  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  assist  you 
in  the  care  you  are  devoting  to  your  unrivalled  relics  of 
Indian  history. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  commercial  prosperity.  As 
a  railway  centre,  Delhi  is  possessed  of  advantages  which 
its  Municipality  has  fully  appreciated,  whilst  every  praise 
is  due  to  the  foresight  which  has  rendered  possible  the 
relaxation  of  taxation  in  the  direction  you  mention,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  has  done  much  to  increase  the  volume 
of  the  city’s  trade. 

The  further  improvements  which  you  have  in  contempla¬ 
tion  for  Delhi  and  its  surroundings  and  the  possible  extension 
of  the  city  itself  all  point  to  a  well  assured  future  prosperity. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  that,  though  partial 
failure  of  the  rains  caused  some  anxiety,  your  people  nave 
suffered  from  no  severe  want,  whilst  the  fact  that  they  are 
free  from  plague  bears  a  high  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  sanitation  in  which  you  as  a  Municipality  are  so  deeply 
interested. 

I  hope  I  may  have  many  opportunities  of  visiting  you 
during  my  term  of  office,  and  I  beg  to  thank  you  again 
sincerely  for  your  kindly  words  of  greeting  to  Lady  Minto 
and  myself. 
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UNVEILING  OF  THE  NICHOLSON  STATUE  AT  DELHI. 

6th  April  1906.  [His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  had  been  asked  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  the  Nicholson  Statue  at  Delhi.  This  His  Excellency 
consented  to  do,  and  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
6th  April.  His  Excellency  left  the  Circuit  House  escorted  by  the 
18th  P.  W.  O.  Tiwana  Lancers  and  was  met  en  route  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  On  arriving  at  the  northern  gate  of  the 
Nicholson  Garden  the  Viceroy  was  met  by  the  Lieutenant-General 
Commanding,  Eastern  Command,  the  Major-General  Commanding, 
Meerut  Division,  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Nicholson  Statue 
Fund.  The  path  from  the  north  gate  to  the  statue  was  lined  by.  the 
Royal  Garrison  Artillery ;  guards  of  honour  of  the  1st  Royal  Irish 
Rifles  and  of  the  35th  Sikhs  being  posted  on  each  side  of  the  statue. 
The  bands  of  these  regiments  were  massed  to  the  east  of  the  statue. 
The  1st  Royal  Irish  Rifles  and  the  35th  Sikhs  were  formed  up  in  a  circle 
surrounding  the  statue,  the  guards  of  honour,  the  bands  and  the  dais. 
Tho  representative  detachments  were  drawn  up  along  the  edges 
of  the  path  from  the  dai's  to  the  statue. 

On  His  Excellency  taking  his  seat,  General  Sir  Beauchamp  Duff 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  read  the  following  address  :  — 

“  May  it  please  Your  Excellency , — Some  three  years  ago  it  was 
represented  to  Your  Excellency’s  predecessor,  Lord  Curzon,  that  no 
statue  had  ever  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  John 
Nicholson,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  funds  should  be  collected 
with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  such  a  Memorial  in  this  Garden. 

“  Lord  Curzon  was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  the  scheme, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Roberts  and  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  measures  were  set  in  motion  for  the  collection  of 
subscriptions. 

“  The  appeal  met  with  so  generous  a  response,  that  eventually  a 
sum  of  Rs.  47,000  was  obtained  and  the  commission  for  the  work 
given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brock. 

There  exists  no  authentic  portrait  of  General  Nicholson,  as  he 
was  in  1857,  and  the  only  reliable  likeness  of  him  at  that  period  is 
to  be  found  in  a  marble  bust,  executed,  not  long  after  his  death,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Foley.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Brock  was  Mr.  Foley’s 
Assistant  while  this  bust  was  in  progress,  and  it  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  sculptor  as  his  model  for  the  head. 

“  We  were  able  to  procure  the  coat  which  General  Nicholson  wore 
and  the  sword  which  he  carried  on  the  day,  the  14th  September,  on 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
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“  While  the  statue  was  under  construction  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Henry 
Norman  and  Sir  Seymour  Blane  were  good  enough  to  visit  the 
studio  and  to  assist  Mr.  Brock  with  their  valuable  advice. 

“  Wf  l  ave  reason  therefore  tc  believe  that,  despite  the  long  period 
which  ha  elapsed  since  the  death  'General  Nichclson,  this  statue 
bears  an  accurate  resemblance  to  him. 

“  With  regard  to  the  site  selected,  Lord  Roberts  wrote  as  follows 

“  ‘  I  need  nbt  say  that  I  would  welcome  anything  done  to  honour 
the  memory  of  the  grandest  man  under  whom  1  have  ever  served. 

“  ‘  I  lii'e  the  site  proposed  in  the  Nicholson  Garden,  provided  it  will 
not  be  too  much  shut  in  with  trees.  It  was  there  I  last  saw  Nicholson 
before  he  received  his  mortal  wound.  1  was  standing  on  the  wall 
clcse  by  the  battery  in  which  I  served  in  the  Ludlow  Castle  Grounds, 
watching  Nicholson  waiting  at  the  head  of  his  little  column  for 
the  sound  of  the  bugle  to  announce  that  the  Kashmir  Gate  had  been 
blown  in.’ 

“  It  is  this  moment  which  the  sculptor  has  chosen  in  his  representation 
of  the  distinguished  soldier  civilian,  who  is  shown  turning  towards 
the  Gate  about  to  lead  the  final  assault. 

“  It  will  be  rem ei  u  ^red  that  later  on  in  the  day  Lord  Roberts  found 
him  lying  mortalb  ..^uiided  outside  the  Kashmir  Gate.  He  died  on 
the  23rd  September  1857,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  close  by. 

“  We  feel  that  there  could  be  no  more  suitable  spot  for  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  John  Nicholson. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  subscribers  we  now  ask  Your  Excellency  to  be 
pleased  to  unveil  the  statue.” 

His  Excellency  in  responding  to  the  invitation  spoke  as  follows  :•— ] 

General  Sir  Beauchamp  Duffy — I  would  venture  in  the 
first  place  to  express  to  the  Committee  you  represent  my 
appreciation,  in  which  I  feel  sure  the  public  in  India  and 
at  home  will  share,  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
Committee’s  efforts  to  erect  a  statue  of  General  Nicholson 
at  Delhi. 

My  predecessor,  Lord  Curzon,  took  great  interest  in  the 
scheme,  the  inception  of  which  is  due  to  Major  Douglas, 
who  whilst  he  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Delhi  selected 
this  site  for  the  statue  and  who  spared  no  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  likeness  of  General  Nicholson,  in  which  he 
received  the  sympathetic  assistance  of  Nicholson’s  old 
friends  and  comrades,  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Henry  Norman  and 
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Sir  Seymour  Blane.  Major  Douglas  has  been  fortunate, 
too,  in  obtaining  the  distinguished  services  of  Mr.  Brock. 

But  it  is  to  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  and  Indian  Armies  who  are  assembled 
here  to-day  that  this  ceremony  must  so  deeply  appeal. 
We  are  gathered  here  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  soldier  and  administrator  whose  name  is  such  a 
household  word  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  attempt  to 
sketch  his  career.  We  all  know  the  <story  of  Nicholson's 
hard-fighting  early  days,  of  his  subsequent  frontier 
administration,  of  the  march  of  his  moveable  column  from 
Peshawar  to  Delhi  and  of  the  glorious  close  of  that 
memorable  siege.  This  afternoon  much  honoured  veterans 
who  shared  with  him  the  dangers  and  glories  of  many 
fights,  the  present  representatives  of  the  Corps  who  served 
under  him  in  his  last  campaign,  and  regiments  of  the 
British  and  Indian  Armies  of  to-day  are  all  -'ar.iding  shoulder 
to  shoulder  close  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  September,  nearly  49  years  ago,  looking 
down  upon  the  Kashmir  bastion  and  the  Kashmir  Gate, 
waiting  for  the  bugle  to  sound  the  advance,  which  he  was 
so  magnificently  to  lead.  British  and  Indian  troops  stand 
here  together  as  they  have  stood  side  by  side  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  noi;  only  of 
a  British  Officer  of  the  Indian  Army,  the  John  Nicholson 
of  his  British  comrades,  but  to  the  memory  of  the  beloved 
and  worshipped  Nikalsain  Sahib,  the  revered  leader  of 
Pathan  and  Punjabi  warriors.  It  is  the  statue  of  a  g;:eat 
and  chivalrous  soldier,  of  a  high-minded  and  straightforward 
man,  that  1  have  been  asked  to  unveil — a  man  whose  memory 
may  be  reverently  cherished  by  soldiers  and  civilians  of 
whatever  race  and  of  whatever  creed. 
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[During  the  course  of  the  Viceroy’s  visit  to  the  Frontier  in  his  loth  April  1906 
Spring  tour  His  Excellency  was  presented  at  Dargai  with  an  address 
from  the  Sam  Ranizai  Jirga.  The  address  was  written  in  Pushtu 
verse,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  In  presence  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor* 

General  of  India,  Grand  Master  of  the  Indian  Empire,  oh  peo¬ 
ple,  the  time  for  happiness  has  come.  How  far  shall  I  extol 
heavenly  favours?  The  whole  of  the  Sam  Ranizai  country  has 
become  milk  and  ambergris  when  the  Nawab  Sahib  Bahadur  (His 
Excellency)  has  come.  The  world  is  coloured  with  the  blessings  of 
your  justice,  even  the  scene  of  tyranny  is  not  left  in  the  country.  You 
are  friend  to  the  poor,  cherished  of  the  poor,  and  kind  to  the  poor. 

You  are  a  spreader  of  justice  bright  and  exalted  ;  you  are  of  good 
family,  good  titles,  and  good  habits,  kind  appreciator,  and  of  high 
class  ;  in  generosity  you  are  the  spreader  of  pearls  ;  in  justice  you  are 
just  like  Nausherwan.  Your  people  (subjects)  are  in  comfort  on 
account  of  your  many  favours,  your  subjects  are  in  peace  everywhere. 

The  fame  of  your  equity  has  far  travelled  in  the  country,  in  Habul 
Badakshan,  China  and  Kholan.  Our  territory  has  become  green  and 
full  of  light  when  Your  Lordship  has  placed  on  it  your  blessed  foot. 

The  star  of  our  fortune  has  come  into  motion  by  your  coming,  our 
direction  has  become  auspicious.  With  our  folded  hands  and  with 
great  respect  we  make  a  humble  representation,  if  Your  Excellency 
exalts  us,  that  it  is  about  twelve  years  ago  since  we  are  under  the 
shadow  of  Government.  All  the  Officers  who  are  in  the  Malakand 
we  submit  to  do  them  service  with  sincerity,  with  our  heads  and  eyes 
we  accept  their  order.  We  all  are  pleased  with  them  in  every  way,  in 
good  manner  with  freedom  we  do  our  habitful  affairs.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done  no  interference ;  our  old  customs  are  as  they  were, 
every  man  is  happy  and  pleased  with  the  Government.  We  make  our 
first  representation  that  this  should  continue  for  ever,  and  our  country 
be  exempted  from  law,  oh  !  you  of  exalted  dignity  !  Our  second  repre¬ 
sentation  is  this  that  the  proposals  for  the  Swat  Canal,  which  are  in 
hand,  Your  Excellency  may  do  us  kindness  in  bringing  it  out.  All  the 
people  will  be  uttering  blessing  for  it.  We  the  poor  people  have  this 
third  request  to  make  that  the  train  stays  for  the  night  at  Mardan.  If 
the  stay  for  the  night  is  sanctioned  at  Dargai  much  good  is  thought  c:, 
in  this  there  will  be  much  gain  to  the  Government,  also  the  poor 
travellers  will  be  relieved  of  trouble.  Our  fourth  request  is  that  the 
broad-gauge  line  be  put  so  that  the  profit  to  trade  should  be  two-fold. 

We  hope  that  these  requests  will  be  granted.  We  have  placed  our 
hands  of  respect  on  our  breast.” 

His  Excellency  made  no  reply.] 
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ADDRESS  FROM  THE  PESHAWAR  MUNICIPALITY. 

14th  Apr-1  1906  [His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  was  presented  with  a  joint  address 
from  the  representatives  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  the 
Municipal  Committee  of  Peshawar  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  April 
in  the  new  Victoria  Memorial  Hall  where  a  large  gathering  had 
assembled. 

The  address  was  read  by  Khan  Bahadur  Abdul  Gaffur  Khan  and 
presented  in  a  beautiful  silver  casket.  The  address  referred  to  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  it  also  contained 
a  reference  to  the  Hall  in  which  it  was  presented  as  having  been  built 
to  commemorate  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  and  concluded  by  asking 
the  Viceroy  to  declare  the  Hall  open. 

In  reply  His  Excellency  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  reception  you 
have  extended  to  me,  on  my  first  visit  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  King-Emperor  to  your  capital,  whilst  the  words 
'  of  your  address  carry  all  the  greater  weight  as  emanating 
both  from  the  representatives  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  and  the  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Peshawar 
City. 

The  North-West  Frontier,  full  as  it  is  of  stirring  history, 
has  always  had  a  deep  interest  for  me,  and  I  rejoice  that 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  official  visit  to  you,  1  have 
seen  outstretched  before  me  the  promise  of  an  unrivalled 
harvest. 

Lady  Minto  and  I  will,  I  assure  you,  always  remember 
the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  you  have  given  us  ;  we  share 
with  you  in  your  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  this  Border¬ 
land,  and  trust  that  it  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  plentv  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

And,  it  is  not  only  in  respect  to  local  production  that  we 
have  reason  to  feel  satisfied,  for  the  able  and  enlightened 
policy  of  His  Highness  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  has  also 
done  much  to  increase  the  trade  of  British  India  with  our 
neighbours  to  the  north, — a  trade  of  great  value  to  India 
not  only  commercially  but  in  respect  to  that  friendly  inter¬ 
course  which  it  so  naturally  encourages.  We  cannot  but 
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feel,  too,  that  His  Highness’s  recent  visit  to  his  border 
territories,  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  our  mutual 
frontier  will  assist  His  Highness  in  the  very  friendly  inclina¬ 
tion  he  has  shown  to  co-operate  with  us  in  securing  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  frontier  tribes. 

I  must  congratulate  you,  Gentlemen,  on  the  success  of 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  I  know 
carried  away  with  them  vivid  impressions  of  the  reception 
they  met  with  here,  and  of  the  beautiful  surroundings  of 
Peshawar. 

To-day  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  presenting  me 
with  your  address  in  the  Hall  which  is  to  commemorate 
the  reign  of  our  greatest  Queen-Empress — Queen  Victoria. 
Private  subscriptions  and  Municipal  funds  have  already 
been  supplemented  by  a  promised  grant  from  Government, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if  further  assistance 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  same  source  to  promote 
the  object  you  have  in  view.  I  hope  that  the  building  in 
which  we  are  assembled  to-day  may  as  a  provincial  museum 
become  a  centre  for  the  collection  of  that  historical  wealth 
of  which  the  North-West  Frontier  is  so  largely  possessed, 
and  that  it  may  afford  a  fitting  home  for  many  interesting 
treasures,  whilst  I  am  well  aware  that  in  Sir  Harold  Deane 
Peshawar  has  a  friend  than  whom  no  man  is  better 
acquainted  with  frontier  lore,  and  to  whom  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  develop  the  intentions  of  this  Hall  in  the 
interests  of  the  Province  he  so  ably  administers. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hall  of  Peshawar 
every  success,  and  I  now  beg  to  declare  the  Hall  open. 
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ADDRESS  FROM  THE  SIMLA  MUNICIPALITY. 

[His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  accompanied  by  Her  Excellency  the 
Countess  of  M into,  the  Ladies  Elliot  and  Staff,  arrived  at  Simla  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  19th  April,  at  the  conclusion  of  His  Excellency’s 
Spring  tour.  There  was  a  large  gathering  at  Viceregal  Lodge  to 
welcome  Their  Excellencies  on  their  first  arrival  in  Simla. 

On  Monday,  the  23rd,  the  Municipal  Committee  presented  His 
Excellency  with  an  address  of  welcome.  His  Excellency  received  the 
address  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Viceregal  Lodge  and,  in  reply, 
spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  Lady  Minto  and 
myself,  on  our  arrival  at  Simla,  to  receive  the  very  cordial 
welcome  of  your  President  and  Municipality  and  of  the 
residents  of  the  station,  and  we  much  look  forward  to  our 
annual  residence  in  your  beautiful  surroundings. 

To  me  our  arrival  here  is  all  the  more  interesting,  in 
that  I  knew  Simla  well, — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how 
many  years  ago — before  the  days  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge, 
when  Peterhoff  was  still  in  its  glory,  and  when  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Annandale  were  yet  in  their  infancy. 

I  have  come  back  to  recognize  many  old  landmarks  and 
to  marvel  at  the  growth  of  the  summer  capital  of  India — 
and  perhaps  a  comparison  with  old  times  brings  home  to 
me  all  the  more  the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily 
surround  your  Municipality  in  providing  for  the  wants  of 
an  ever-increasing  residential  population.  It  is  no  easy 
problem  to  administer  for  nearly  40,000  people  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  district,  largely  dependent  on  its  supplies  from  below, 
to  guarantee  its  water-supply — and  to  deal  with  the  sanitary 
danger  of  increasing  congestion  in  the  Bazaar  to  which  you 
allude,  but  which,  I  hope,  the  Extension  Scheme  will  do 
much  to  remedy. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  I  hope  we  all  sufficiently  appreciate  the  invigorat¬ 
ing  tonic  of  Simla  mountain  air,  and  do  not  forget  our 
brethren  who  are  loyally  toiling  through  the  long  summer 
months  in  the  plains  of  India. 
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I  assure  you,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  look  forward  to  any 
opportunity  of  furthering  the  work  of  your  Municipal 
Committee,  and  1  know  that  you  may  rely  upon  the  warm 
sympathy  of  Lady  Minto  in  the  welfare  of  your  local 
institutions. 

1  beg  to  thank  you  again,  Gentlemen,  for  the  welcome 
you  have  to-day  so  heartily  extended  to  Lady  Minto  and 
myself. 


ALL  INDIA  MOHAMMADAN  DEPUTATION  AND 
ADDRESS. 

[In  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State’s  (Mr.  Morley)  speech  Ist  Oct-  1906- 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Indian  Budget,  Maulvi  Syed  Mahdi 
Ali  Khan  (Mohsin-ul-Mulk),  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  M.  A.  O. 

College,  Aligarh,  addressed  a  request  through  the  Principal  of  the 
College  asking  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  receive  a  Deputation 
and  address  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Mohammadans,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  Government  to  their  rights. 

His  Excellency  having  consented,  the  Deputation  were  received 
at  Viceregal  Lodge  in  the  Ball  Room  on  the  1st  October  1906.  The 
Deputation  numbered  35  and  were  seated  in  a  horse-shoe  facing  the 
Viceroy’s  chair.  His  Excellency  went  round  and  was  personally 
introduced  to  each  member  of  the  Deputation.  The  Khalifa  from 
Patiala  having  asked  for  permission  to  present  it,  His  Highness  Aga 
Sir  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah,  Aga  Khan,  G.C.I.E.,  of  Bombay,  who 
headed  the  Deputation,  read  the  address  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  May  it  please  Your  Excellency, — Availing  ourselves  of  the  per¬ 
mission  accorded  to  us,  we,  the  undersigned  nobles,  jagirdars,  talukdars, 
lawyers,  zemindars,  merchants,  and  others,  representing  a  large  body 
of  the  Mohammadan  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  in 
different  parts  of  India,  beg  most  respectfully  to  approach  Your 
Excellency  with  the  following  address  for  your  favourable  consideration. 

“2.  We  fully  realise  and  appreciate  the  incalculable  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  British  rule  on  the  teeming  millions  belonging  to  divers  races 
and  professing  divers  religions,  who  form  the  population  of  the  vast 
continent  of  India  ;  and  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  peace, 
security,  personal  freedom,  and  liberty  of  worship  that  we  now  enjoy. 

Further,  from  the  wise  and  enlightened  character  of  the  Government, 
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we  have  every  reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  that  these  benefits 
will  be  progressive,  and  that  India  will,  in  the  future,  occupy  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  position  in  the  comity  of  nations. 

“  3.  One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  British  policy  in 
India  is  the  increasing  deference  that  has,  so  far  as  possible,  been 
paid  from  the  first  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  country 
in  matters  affecting  their  interests,  with  due  regard  always  to  the 
diversity  of  race  and  religion,  which  forms  such  an  important  feature 
of  all  Indian  problems. 

“  4.  Beginning  with  the  confidential  and  unobtrusive  method  of  con¬ 
sulting  influential  members  of  important  communities  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  this  principle  was  gradually  extended  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  recognised  political  or  commercial  organisations  to 
communicate  to  the  authorities  their  criticisms  and  views  on  measures 
of  public  importance ;  and,  finally,  by  the  nomination  and  election  of 
direct  representatives  of  the  people  in  Municipalities,  District  Boards, 
and— above  all — in  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the  country.  This 
last  element  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  Your  Excellency,  with  the  view  of  giving  it 
further  extension  ;  and  it  is  with  reference  mainly  to  our  claim  to  a 
fair  share  in  such  extended  representation  and  some  other  matters  of 
importance  affecting  the  interests  of  our  community  that  we  have 
ventured  to  approach  Your  Excellency  on  the  present  occasion. 

“  5.  The  Mohammadans  of  India  number,  according  to  the  census 
taken  in  the  year  1901,  over  sixty-two  millions,  or  between  one-fifth 
and  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  His  Majesty’s  Indian  domi¬ 
nions;  and  if  a  reduction  be  made  for  the  uncivilised  portions  of  the 
community  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  animists  and  other  minor 
religions,  as  well  as  for  those  classes  who  are  ordinarily  classified  as 
Hindus,  but,  properly  speaking,  are  not  Hindus  at  all,  the  proportion 
of  Mohammadans  to  the  Hindu  majority  becomes  much  larger.  We 
therefore  desire  to  submit  that,  under  any  system  of  representation, 
extended  or  limited,  a  community  in  itself  more  numerous  than  the 
entire  population  of  any  first  class  European  power,  except  Russia, 
may  justly  lay  claim  to  adequate  recognition  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  State.  We  venture,  indeed,  with  Your  Excellency’s  permission, 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  urge  that,  the  position  accorded  to  the 
Mohammadan  community  in  any  kind  of  representation,  direct  or 
indirect,  and  in  all  other  ways,  affecting  their  status  and  influence, 
should  be  commensurate  not  merely  with  their  numerical  strength,  but 
also  with  their  political  importance,  and  the  value  of  the  contribution 
which  they  make  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  ;  and  we  also  hope  that 
Your  Excellency  will,  in  this  connection,  be  pleased  to  give  due 
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consideration  to  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  India  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  of  which  the  traditions  have  naturally 
not  faded  from  their  minds. 

“  6.  The  Mohammadans  of  India  have  always  placed  implicit 
reliance  on  the  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  fair  dealing  that  have 
characterised  their  rulers,  and  have,  in  consequence,  abstained  from 
pressing  their  claims  by  methods  that  might  prove  at  all  embarrass¬ 
ing  ;  but  earnestly  as  we  desire  that  the  Mohammadans  of  India  should 
not  in  the  future  depart  from  that  excellent  and  time-honoured  tradi¬ 
tion,  recent  events  have  stirred  up  feelings,  especially  among  the 
younger  generation  of  Mohammadans,  which  might,  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  under  certain  contingencies,  easily  pass  beyond  the 
control  of  temperate  counsel  and  sober  guidance. 

“  7.  We,  therefore,  pray  that  the  representations  we  herewith  venture 
to  submit,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  a 
large  number  of  our  co-religionists  in  all  parts  of  India,  may  be 
favoured  with  Your  Excellency’s  earnest  attention. 

“  8.  We  hope  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  our  stating  at  the  outset 
that  representative  institutions  of  the  European  type  are  new  to  the 
Indian  people.  Many  of  the  most  thoughtful  members  of  our  commu¬ 
nity,  in  fact,  consider  that  the  greatest  care,  forethought,  and  caution 
will  be  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  adapted  to  the  social, 
religious,  and  political  conditions  obtaining  in  India  ;  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  such  care  and  caution,  their  adoption  is  likely,  among  other 
evils,  to  place  our  national  interests  at  the  mercy  of  an  unsympathetic 
majority.  Since,  however,  our  rulers  have,  in  pursuance  of  the 
immemorial  instincts  and  traditions,  found  it  expedient  to  give 
these  institutions  an  increasingly  important  place  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  we  Mohammadans  cannot  any  longer,  in  justice  to  our 
own  national  interests,  hold  aloof  from  participating  in  the  conditions 
to  which  their  policy  has  given  rise.  While,  therefore,  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  such  representation  as  the 
Mohammadans  of  India  have  hitherto  enjoyed  has  been  due  to  a  sense 
of  justice  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  Your  Excellency  and  your  illus¬ 
trious  predecessors  in  office,  and  the  Heads  of  Local  Governments  by 
whom  the  Mohammadan  members  of  Legislative  Chambers  have 
almost,  without  exception,  been  nominated,  we  cannot  help  observing 
that  the  representation  thus  accorded  to  us  has  necessarily  been 
inadequate  to  our  requirements,  and  has  not  always  carried  with  it  the 
approval  of  those  whom  the  nominees  were  selected  to  represent. 
This  state  of  things  was  probably,  under  existing  circumstances, 
unavoidable ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  nominations 
reserved  to  the  Viceroy  and  Local  Governments  has  necessarily  been 
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strictly  limited,  the  selection,  on  the  other  hand,  of  really  representative 
men  has,  in  the  absence  of  any  reliable  method  of  ascertaining  the 
direction  of  popular  choice,  been  far  from  easy.  As  for  the  results  of 
election,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  name  of  any  Mohammadan  candi¬ 
date  will  ever  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  Government  by  the 
electoral  bodies  as  now  constituted,  unless  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Nor  can  we,  in  fairness,  find 
fault  with  the  desire  of  our  non-Moslim  fellow-subjects  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  strength  and  vote  only  for  members  of  their  own 
community,  or  for  persons  who,  if  not  Hindus,  are  expected  to  vote 
with  the  Hindu  majority,  on  whose  good-will  they  would  have  to  depend 
for  their  future  re-election.  It  is  true  that  we  have  many  and  im¬ 
portant  interests  in  common  with  our  Hindu  fellow-countrymen,  and  it 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  us  to  see  these 
interests  safe-guarded  by  the  presence,  in  our  Legislative  Chambers, 
of  able  supporters  of  these  interests,  irrespective  of  their  nationality. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  Mohammadans  are  a  distinct 
community  with  additional  interests  of  our  own,  which  are  not  shared 
by  other  communities,  and  these  have  hitherto  suffered  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  adequately  represented.  Even  in  the  provinces 
in  which  the  Mohammadans  constitute  a  distinct  majority  of  the 
population,  they  have  too  often  been  treated  as  though  they  were 
inappreciably  small  political  factors  that  might,  without  unfairness,  be 
neglected.  This  has  been  the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Punjab ;  but 
in  a  more  marked  degree  in  Sind  and  in  Eastern  Bengal. 

“  9.  Before  formulating  our  views  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
representatives,  we  beg  to  observe  that  the  political  importance  of  a 
community  to  a  considerable  extent  gains  strength  or  suffers  detriment, 
according  to  the  position  that  the  members  of  that  community  occupy 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  If,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  the 
Mohammadans,  they  are  not  adequately  represented  in  this  manner, 
they  lose  in  the  prestige  and  influence  which  are  justly  their  due.  We, 
therefore,  pray  that  Government  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  provide 
that,  both  in  the  gazetted  and  the  subordinate  and  ministerial  services 
of  all  Indian  provinces,  a  due  proportion  of  Mohammadans  shall 
always  find  place.  Orders  of  like  import  have,  at  times,  been  issued 
by  Local  Governments  in  some  provinces,  but  have  not  unfortunately, 
in  all  cases,  been  strictly  observed,  on  the  ground  that  qualified 
Mohammadans  were  not  forthcoming.  This  allegation,  however  well- 
founded  it  may  have  been  at  one  time,  is,  we  submit,  no  longer  tenable 
now  ;  and  wherever  the  will  to  employ  them  is  not  wanting,  the  supply 
of  qualified  Mohammadans,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  Your 
Excellency,  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Since,  however,  the  number  of 
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qualified  Mohammadans  has  increased,  a  tendency  is  unfortunately 
perceptible  to  reject  them  on  the  ground  of  relatively  superior  quali¬ 
fications  having  to  be  given  precedence.  This  introduces  something 
like  the  competitive  element  in  its  worst  form,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  draw  Your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  political  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  monopoly  of  all  official  influence  by  one  class.  We  may 
also  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the  efforts  of  Mohammadan 
educationists  have,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  educational  movement 
among  them,  been  strenuously  directed  towards  the  development  of 
character,  and  this,  we  venture  to  think,  is  of  greater  importance  than 
mere  mental  alertness  in  the  making  of  a  good  public  servant. 

“  10.  We  venture  to  submit  that  the  generality  of  Mohammadans 
in  all  parts  of  India  feel  aggrieved  that  Mohammadan  Judges  are  not 
more  frequently  appointed  to  the  High  Courts  and  Chief  Courts  of 
judicature.  Since  the  creation  of  these  Courts,  only  three  Mohammadan 
lawyers  have  held  these  honourable  appointments,  all  of  whom  have 
fully  justified  their  elevation  to  the  Bench.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  not  a  single  Mohammadan  Judge  sitting  on  the  Bench  of  any 
of  these  Courts,  while  there  are  three  Hindu  Judges  in  the  Calcutta 
High  Court,  where  the  proportion  of  Mohammadans  in  the  population 
is  very  large ;  and  two  in  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjab,  where  the 
Mohammadans  form  the  majority  of  the  population.  It  is  not  therefore 
an  extravagant  request  on  our  part  that  a  Mohammadan  should 
be  given  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  each  of  the  High  Courts  and 
Chief  Courts.  Qualified  Mohammadan  lawyers  eligible  for  these 
appointments  can  always  be  found,  if  not  in  one  province  then  in 
another.  We  beg  permission  further  to  submit  that  the  presence  on  the 
Bench  of  these  Courts  of  a  Judge,  learned  in  the  Mohammadan  Law, 
will  be  a  source  of  considerable  strength  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

“  11.  As  Municipal  and  District  Boards  have  to  deal  with  important 
local  interests,  affecting  to  a  great  extent  the  health,  comfort,  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  and  even  the  religious  concerns  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
shall,  we  hope,  be  pardoned  if  we  solicit,  for  a  moment,  Your 
Excellency’s  attention  to  the  position  of  Mohammadans  thereon  before 
passing  to  higher  concerns.  These  institutions  form,  as  it  were,  the 
initial  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  self-government,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
principle  of  representation  is  brought  home  intimately  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  people.  Yet  the  position  of  Mohammadans  on  these  Boards  is 
not  at  present  regulated  by  any  guiding  principle  capable  of  general 
application,  and  practice  varies  in  different  localities.  The  Aligarh 
Municipality,  for  example,  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  each  ward 
returns  one  Hindu  and  one  Mohammadan  Commissioner  ;  and  the  same 
principle,  we  understand,  is  adopted  in  a  number  of  Municipalities 
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in  the  Punjab  and  elsewhere,  but  in  a  good  many  places  the 
Moharnmadan  tax-payers  are  not  adequately  represented.  We  would, 
therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  local  authority  should,  in  every 
case,  be  required  to  declare  the  number  of  Hindus  and  Mohammadans 
entitled  to  seats  on  Municipal  and  District  Boards,  such  proportion 
to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  numerical  strength,  social 
status,  local  influence,  and  special  requirements  of  either  community. 
Once  their  relative  proportion  is  authoritatively  determined,  we  would 
suggest  that  either  community  should  be  allowed  severally  to  return 
their  own  representatives,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  towns  in  the 
Punjab. 

“12.  We  would  also  suggest  that  the  Senates  and  Syndicates  of 
Indian  Universities  might  be  similarly  dealt  with  :  that  is  to  say,  there 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  Mohammadans  are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  either 
body. 

“  13.  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  our 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the  country.  Beginning 
with  the  Provincial  Councils,  we  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Municipalities  and  District  Boards,  the  proportion  of 
Moharnmadan  representatives  entitled  to  a  seat  should  be  determined 
and  declared  with  due  regard  to  the  important  considerations  which 
we  have  ventured  to  point  out  in  paragraph  5  of  this  address;  and 
that  the  important  Moharnmadan  landowners,  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  representatives  of  other  important  interests,  the  Moharnmadan 
members  of  District  Boards  and  Municipalities,  and  the  Moharnmadan 
graduates  of  Universities,  of  a  certain  standing,  say  5  years,  should  be 
formed  into  electoral  colleges,  and  be  authorised,  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  of  procedure  as  Your  Excellency’s  Government  may  be 
pleased  to  prescribe  in  that  behalf,  to  return  the  number  of  members 
that  may  be  declared  to  be  eligible. 

“  14.  With  regard  to  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  whereon  the 
due  representation  of  Moharnmadan  interests  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  we  crave  leave  to  suggest : — 

“  (1)  That,  in  the  cadre  of  the  Council,  the  proportion  of  Moham- 
madan  representatives  should  not  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  community,  and 
that,  in  any  case,  the  Moharnmadan  representatives 
should  never  be  an  ineffective  minority. 

“  (2)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  appointment  by  election  should 
be  given  preference  over  nomination. 

“  (3)  That,  for  purposes  of  choosing  Moharnmadan  members, 
Moharnmadan  landowners,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
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representatives  of  other  important  interests  of  a  status  to 
be  subsequently  determined  by  Your  Excellency’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  Mohammadan  members  of  the  Provincial  Councils 
and  Mohammadan  Fellows  of  Universities  should  be 
invested  with  electoral  powers  to  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  such  procedure  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  Your  Excellency’s  Government  in  that  behalf. 

“  15.  An  impression  has  lately  been  gaining  ground  that  one  or 
more  Indian  Members  may  be  appointed  on  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Viceroy.  In  the  event  of  such  appointments  being  made,  we  beg 
that  the  claims  of  Mohammadans  in  that  connection  may  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  More  than  one  Mohammadan,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  found 
in  the  country  fit  to  serve  with  distinction  in  that  august  chamber. 

“  16.  We  beg  to  approach  Your  Excellency  on  a  subject  which 
most  closely  affects  our  national  welfare.  We  are  convinced  that  our 
aspirations  as  a  community  and  our  future  progress  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  foundation  of  a  Mohammadan  University,  which  will 
be  the  centre  of  our  religious  and  intellectual  life.  We  therefore  most 
respectfully  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  take  steps  to  help  us  in  an 
undertaking  in  which  our  community  is  so  deeply  interested. 

“  17.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  Your  Excellency  that,  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  Mohammadan  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  at  this  stage  in  the 
development  of  Indian  affairs,  in  the  directions  indicated  in  the  present 
address,  Your  Excellency  will  be  strengthening  the  basis  of  their 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
political  advancement  and  national  prosperity,  and  Your  Excellency’s 
name  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  their  posterity  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come;  and  we  feel  confident  that  Your  Excellency  will  be 
gracious  enough  to  give  due  consideration  to  our  prayers.” 

His  Excellency  replied  to  the  address  in  the  following  terms  : — ] 

Your  Highness  and  Gentlemen , — Allow  me  before  I 
attempt  to  reply  to  the  many  considerations  your  address 
embodies  to  welcome  you  heartily  to  Simla. 

Your  presence  here  to-day  is  very  full  of  meaning.  To 
the  document  with  which  you  have  presented  me  are 
attached  the  signatures  of  nobles,  of  ministers  of  various 
States,  of  great  landowners,  of  lawyers,  of  merchants,  and  of 
many  other  of  His  Majesty’s  Mohammadan  subjects.  I 
welcome  the  representative  character  of  your  Deputation 
as  expressing  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  enlightened 
Moslim  community  of  India.  1  feel  that  all  you  have  said 
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emanates  from  a  representative  bod)',  basing  its  opinions  on 
a  matured  consideration  of  the  existing  political  conditions 
of  India,  totally  apart  from  the  small  personal  or  political 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  scattered  localities ;  and  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  you  are  affording  me 
of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  just  aims  of  the 
followers  of  Islam  and  their  determination  to  share  in  the 
political  history  of  our  Empire. 

As  your  Viceroy,  I  am  proud  of  the  recognition  you 
express  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  British  rule  on  the 
diverse  races  of  many  creeds  who  go  to  form  the  population 
of  this  huge  continent.  You  yourselves,  the  descendants 
of  a  conquering  and  ruling  race,  have  told  me  to-day  of 
your  gratitude  for  the  personal  freedom,  the  liberty  of 
worship,  the  general  peace,  and  the  hopeful  future  which 
British  administration  has  secured  for  India. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  on  early  British  efforts  to 
assist  the  Mohammadan  population  to  qualify  themselves 
for  public  service.  In  1782  Warren  Hastings  founded  the 
Calcutta  Madrassah  with  the  intention  of  enabling  its 
students  “  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms  with  the 
Hindus  for  employment  under  Government."  In  1 8 1 1  my 
ancestor,  Lord  Minto,  advocated  improvements  in  the 
Madrassah  and  the  establishment  of  Mohammadan  colleges 
at  other  places  throughout  India.  In  later  years  the  efforts 
of  the  Mohammadan  Association  led  to  the  Government 
Resolution  of  1885,  dealing  with  the  educational  position 
of  the  Mohammadan  community  and  their  employment  in 
the  public  service,  whilst  Mohammadan  educational  effort 
has  culminated  in  the  College  of  Aligarh,  that  great 
institution  which  the  noble  and  broadminded  devotion  of 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  has  dedicated  to  his  co-religionists. 
It  was  in  July  1877  that  Lord  Lytton  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  Aligarh,  when  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  addressed 
these  memorable  words  to  the  Viceroy 

“  The  personal  honour  which  you  have  done  me  assures 
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me  of  a  great  fact,  and  fills  me  with  feelings  of  a  much 
higher  nature  than  mere  personal  gratitude.  I  am  assured 
that  you,  who  upon  this  occasion  represent  the  British  rule, 
have  sympathies  with  our  labours,  and  to  me  this  assurance 
is  very  valuable,  and  a  source  of  great  happiness.  At  my 
time  of  life  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  feel  that  the  undertaking 
which  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is  now,  the  sole  object 
of  my  life,  has  roused,  on  the  one  hand,  the  energies  of  my 
own  countrymen,  and,  on  the  other,  has  won  the  sympathy 
of  our  British  fellow-subjects  and  the  support  of  our  rulers; 
so  that  when  the  few  years  I  may  still  be  spared  are  over, 
and  when  I  shall  be  no  longer  amongst  you,  the  college  will 
still  prosper,  and  succeed  in  educating  my  countrymen  to 
have  the  same  affection  for  their  country,  the  same  feelings 
of  loyalty  for  the  British  rule,  the  same  appreciation  of  its 
blessings,  the  same  sincerity  of  friendship  with  our  British 
lellow-subjects  as  have  been  the  ruling'feelings  of  my  life.” 

Aligarh  has  won  its  laurels.  Its  students  have  gone 
forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  strong  in  the  tenets  of  their 
own  religion,  strong  in  the  precepts  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  and  now,  when  there  is  much  that  is  critical  in 
the  political  future  of  India,  the  inspiration  of  Sir  Syea 
Ahmed  Khan  and  the  teachings  of  Aligarh  shine  forth 
brilliantly  in  the  pride  of  Mohammadan  history,  in  the 
loyalty,  commonsense,  and  sound  reasoning  so  eloquently 
expressed  in  your  address. 

But,  Gentlemen,  you  go  on  to  tell  me  that  sincere  as  your 
belief  is  in  the  justice  and  fair  dealing  of  your  rulers  and  un¬ 
willing  as  you  are  to  embarrass  them  at  the  present  moment, 
you  cannot  but  be  aware  that  “recent  events”  have  stirred 
up  feelings  amongst  the  younger  generation  of  Moham- 
madans  which  might  “pass beyond  the  control  of  temperate 
counsel  and  sober  guidance.”  Now  I  have  no  intention 
of  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  affairs  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  yet  I  hope  that,  without  offence  to  any 
one,  I  may  thank  the  Mohammadan  community  of  the  new 
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Province  for  the  moderation  and  self-restraint  they  have 
shown  under  conditions  which  were  new  to  them,  and  as  to 
which  there  has  been  inevitably  much  misunderstanding, 
and  that  I  may  at  the  same  time  sympathize  with  all  that  is 
sincere  in  Bengali  sentiment.  But  above  all,  what  I 
would  ask  you  to  believe  is  that  the  course  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Government  of  India  have  pursued  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  the  new  Province,  the  future  of  which  is 
now  I  hope  assured,  has  been  dictated  solely  by  a  regard 
for  what  has  appeared  best  for  its  present  and  future 
populations  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed ;  and 
that  the  Mohammadan  community  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  can  rely  as  firmly  as  ever  on  British  justice  and 
fair-play  for  the  appreciation  of  its  loyalty  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  its  interests. 

You  have  addressed  me,  Gentlemen,  at  a  time  when  the 
political  atmosphere' is  full  of  change.  We  all  feel  it.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  deny  its  existence.  Hopes 
and  ambitions  new  to  India  are  making  themselves  felt. 
We  cannot  ignore  them.  We  should  be  wrong  to  wish  to 
do  so.  But  to  what  is  all  this  unrest  due?  Not  to  the 
discontent  of  misgoverned  millions,  I  defy  any  one  honestly 
to  assert  that ;  not  to  any  uprising  of  a  disaffected 
people  ;  it  is  due  to  that  educational  growth  in  which  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  population  has  as  yet  shared,  of 
which  British  rule  first  sowed  the  seed,  and  the  fruits  of 
which  British  rule  is  now  doing  its  best  to  foster  and  to 
direct.  There  may  be  many  tares  in  the  harvest  we  are 
now  reaping  ;  the  Western  grain  which  we  have  sown  may 
not  be  entirely  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  people 
of  India,  but  the  educational  harvest  will  increase  as  years 
go  on,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  nourishment  it  gives  will 
depend  on  the  careful  administration  and  distribution  of 
its  products. 

You  need  not  ask  my  pardon,  Gentlemen,  for  telling  me 
that  “  representative  institutions  of  the  European  type  are 
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entirely  new  to  the  people  of  India,”  or  that  their 
introduction  here  requires  the  most  earnest  thought  and 
care.  I  should  be  very  far  from  welcoming  all  the  political 
machinery  of  the  Western  world  amongst  the  hereditary 
instincts  and  traditions  of  Eastern  races.  Western  breadth 
of  thought,  the  teachings  of  Western  civilisation,  the 
freedom  of  British  individuality  can  do  much  for  the  people 
of  India.  But  I  recognise  with  you  that  they  must  not  carry 
with  them  an  impracticable  insistence  on  the  acceptance 
of  political  methods. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  I  come  to  your  own  position  in 
respect  to  the  political  future — the  position  of  the  Moham- 
madan  community  for  whom  you  speak. 

You  will,  I  feel  sure,  recognise  that  it  is  impossible  tor 
me  to  follow  you  through  any  detailed  consideration  of  tne 
conditions  and  the  share  that  community  has  a  right  to 
claim  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  I  can  at 
present  only  deal  with  generalities.  The  points  which  you 
have  raised  are  before  the  Committee  which,  as  you 
know,  I  have  lately  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
representation,  and  I  will  take  care  that  your  address  is 
submitted  to  them.  But  at  the  same  time  I  hope  I  may  be 
able  to  reply  to  the  general  tenor  of  your  remarks  without 
in  any  way  forestalling  the  Committee’s  report. 

The  pith  of  your  address,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  claim 
that,  in  any  system  of  representation,  whether  it  aifects  a 
Municipality,  a  District  Board,  or  a  Legislative  Council,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  or  increase  an  electoral 
organisation,  the  M ohammadan  community  should  be 
represented  as  a  community.  You  point  out  that  in  many 
cases  electoral  bodies  as  now  constituted  cannot  be 
expected  to  return  a  Mohammadan  candidate,  and  that,  if  bv 
chance  they  did  so,  it  could  only  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  such 
a  candidate’s  views  to  those  of  a  majority  opposed  to  hi? 
own  community,  whom  he  would  in  no  way  represent,  and 
you  justly  claim  that  your  position  should  be  estimated  not 
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merely  on  your  numerical  strength,  but  in  respect  to  the 
political  importance  of  your  community  and  the  service 
it  has  rendered  to  the  Empire.  I  am  entirely  in  accord 
with  you.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  ;  I  make  no 
attempt  to  indicate  by  what  means  the  representation  of 
communities  can  be  obtained,  but  I  am  as  firmly  convinced, 
as  I  believe  you  to  be,  that  any  electoral  representation  in 
India  would  be  doomed  to  mischievous  failure  which  aimed 
at  granting  a  personal  enfranchisement  regardless  of  the 
beliefs  and  traditions  of  the  communities  composing  the 
population  of  this  continent.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  India  have  no  knowledge  of  representative  institutions. 
I  agree  with  you,  Gentlemen,  that  the  initial  rungs  in  the 
ladder  of  self-government  are  to  be  found  in  the  Municipal 
and  District  Boards,  and  that  it  is  in  that  direction  that  we 
must  look  for  the  gradual  political  education  of  the  people. 
In  the  meantime  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  the  Moham¬ 
madan  community  may  rest  assured  that  their  political  rights 
and  interests  as  a  community  will  be  safe-guarded  in  any 
administrative  reorganisation  with  which  I  am  concerned, 
and  that  you  and  the  people  of  India  may  rely  upon  the 
British  Raj  to  respect,  as  it  has  been  its  pride  to  do,  the 
religious  beliefs  and  the  national  traditions  of  the  myriads 
composing  the  population  of  His  Majesty’s  Indian  Empire. 

Your  Highness  and  Gentlemen,  I  sincerely  thank  you 
lor  the  unique  opportunity  your  Deputation  has  given  me 
of  meeting  so  many  distinguished  and  representative 
Mohammadans.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  energy  and  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs  which  have  brought  you  here  from 
great  distances,  and  I  only  regret  that  your  visit  to  Simla 
is  necessarily  so  short. 

[The  Deputation  then  withdrew.] 
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[His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  left  Simla  on  the  6th  October  1906  10th  Oct.  1906. 
on  his  autumn  tour.  His  Excellency  went  straight  through  to  Quetta 
which  was  reached  on  the  8th  idem.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  October 
His  Excellency  held  a  great  Durbar,  at  which  were  presented  to  him 
the  leading  Sardars  and  Maliks  of  Baluchistan,  chief  among  whom 
were  the  Khan  of  Kalat  and  the  Jam  of  Las  Bela.  The  Durbar  was 
held  in  the  Sandeman  Memorial  Hall.  The  Sardars  and  Maliks  were 
seated  in  order  of  tribal  and  personal  precedence.  After  His  Excel¬ 
lency  had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  Durbar  declared  open,  all  Durbaris 
were  presented  to  the  Viceroy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation 
His  Excellency  rose  and  addressed  the  Durbar  as  follows  : — ] 

Your  Highness ,  Sardars ,  and  Maliks  of  Baluchistan, — 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  all  here  in  Durbar 
to-day  and  to  make  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  leading  men  of  this  province,  with  whose 
history  I  am  acquainted  from  the  reports  received  from  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  and  in  whose  welfare  I  take 
so  deep  an  interest.  I  have  been  glad  to  observe  that  in 
the  period  during  which  I  have  held  the  Viceroyalty  of 
India  the  history  of  Baluchistan  has  been  undisturbed  by 
any  incidents  of  grave  importance  and  that  the  province 
under  the  sympathetic  administration  of  its  Chief  and 
his  subordinate  officers  has,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  a 
continuance  of  that  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  was 
inaugurated  by  that  distinguished  statesman,  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman,  30  years  ago. 

The  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  on  this  occasion 
will,  therefore,  be  mainly  of  the  nature  of  congratulation, 
both  to  yourselves  and  to  the  officers  who  exercise  political 
and  administrative  control  within  these  territories.  I  have, 
in  the  first  place,  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Khan  on  the  improvements  in  the  administration 
of  the  Kalat  State.  Niazats  have  recently  been  made 
under  the  advice  of  the  Political  Agent  and  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  His  Highness’s  able  and  experienced  political 
adviser,  Kazi  Jalaluddin.  As  Ycur  Highness  is  aware,  ihe 
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Government  of  India  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success 
and  efficiency  of  your  administration,  and  I  trust  that  this 
may  be  an  encouragement  to  you  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work  which  you  have  begun  for  the  benefit  of  your  subjects 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire. 

I  may  add,  while  dealing  with  this  topic,  that  I  have 
been  much  gratified  with  the  development  of  the  silk  indus¬ 
try  at  Mastung,  which  was  initiated  by  Major  Showers, 
lately  Political  Agent  in  Kalat,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  in  which  I  am  glad  to  learn  His  Highness  and  the 
Sardars  have  taken  a  considerable  interest.  I  wish  every 
prosperity  to  this  young  industry,  which  will,  I  hope,  prove 
of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  revenues  of  the  State  but 
also  to  the  tribesmen  engaged  in  it. 

I  have  also  been  pleased  to  learn  from  my  Agent, 
Mr.  Tucker,  that  the  administration  of  Mekran  under  the 
Nazim,  Mir  Mehrullfl.  Khan,  has  been  making  steady  and 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  good 
government  of  this  tract,  being  as  it  is  on  the  border  of  the 
Persian  and  British  Empires,  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a  matter  of 
considerable  moment  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  I  offer 
my  congratulations  to  all  concerned  in  the  work  on  the 
successful  results  achieved. 

I  am  glad  to  Larn  that,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  plague  in  Seistan,  the  trade  on  the  Nushki  route  con¬ 
tinues  to  develop  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  that  the 
advantages  of  civilisation  are  thereby  being  extended  even 
to  the  w  ilder  tracts  of  this  province. 

I  desire  also  to  congratulate  the  Bugti  and  Marri 
chiefs  on  the  manner  in  w'hich  they  have  conducted  the 
affairs  of  their  respective  tribes.  The  ancient  disputes 
between  these  warlike  tribes  are  now,  I  am  glad  to  learn, 
matter  of  past  history,  and  such  differences  as  still  occur 
are  settled  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner  under  the 
orders  of  the  political  officer.  This  is  a  subject  for  sincere 
congratulation  which  I  am  sure  that  the  two  chiefs  will 
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be  the  first  to  recognise,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
they  will  continue  to  abide  by  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  their  best  interests  at  heart. 

About  the  work  of  the  Zhob  Levy  Corps  I  need  say 
nothing  further  than  that  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
their  courage  and  efficiency  which  has  been  testified  to  by 
their  conduct  at  the  attack  on  the  Gadwana  post  and  on 
other  similar  occasions.  It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  bestow  personally  on  certain  members  of 
the  corps  the  rewards  which  their  gallantry  has  gained. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the 
families  of  Nawab  Bangal  Khan  of  Zhob  and  Sardar 
Mehrab  Khan  Domki,  who  have  died  during  the  past  year. 
Both  of  these  chiefs  have  done  good  service  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  I,  equally  with  the  officers  of  Baluchistan, 
deplore  their  loss. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  refer  to  ’one  matter  which  is 
a  source  of  much  gratification  to  myself  and  affects  in 
some  degree  the  future  prosperity  of  Baluchistan,  and  that 
is  the  approaching  visit  to  India  of  His  Highness  the  Amir 
of  Afghanistan.  You  are  all  aware  that  in  the  past  the 
northern  frontier  of  Baluchistan  has  not  unfrequently  been 
disturbed  by  border  raids,  and  that  owdng  to  a  want  of 
co-operation  between  our  officers  and  the  Afghan  officials 
the  settlement  of  surh  cases  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  on  the  eminently 
satisfactory  position  of  our  relations  with  His  Highness 
the  Amir,  of  wffiich  His  Highness’s  acceptance  of  our 
invitation  to  visit  India  is  a  signal  proof,  there  is  good 
ground  for  hope  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  on  this 
border  may  he  materially  altered  for  the  better,  and  I 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  visit  of  His  Highness  to  India 
will  result  not  only  in  a  satisfactory  decrease  in  the 
number  of  such  border  cases  and  the  more  certain  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  offenders  but  also  in  the  improvement  of 
existing  facilities  for  trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan 
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to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries,  a  matter  in 
which  this  province  of  Baluchistan  is  specially  interested. 

[The  speech  having  been  delivered  in  English,  a  translation  was 
read  out  to  the  Durbaris  by  the  Mir  Munshi.] 


BANQUET  AT  SRINAGAR. 

9th  Nov.  1906.  [In  honour  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy’s  visit  to  Kashmir  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  entertained  His  Excellency  to  a  banquet  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  November  1906. 

The  Banquet  was  held  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  the  Palace,  and 
over  a  hundred  guests  were  present. 

His  Excellency  made  the  following  speech  : — ] 

Your  Highness,  Ladies ,  and  Gentlemen , — I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  more  than  cordial  terms  in  which  you  have 
proposed  the  health  of  Lady  Minto  and  myself,  and  all  you 
have  so  kindly  said  of‘Her  Excellency  and  my  daughters. 

I  cannot  but  feel  how  fortunate  we  have  been  to  be  able  to 
visit  Kashmir  so  soon  after  our  arrival  in  India,  and  to  have 
been  able  to  marvel  at  its  unrivalled  scenery  under  the 
guidance  of  Your  Highness. 

I  can  assure  Your  Highness  we  shall  never  forget  the 
magnificence  of  your  hospitality,  or  the  luxurious  comfort  of 
the  beautiful  camps  you  had  prepared  for  us  in  your  lovely 
valleys,  glowing  with  all  the  brilliant  tints  of  autumn.  We 
shall  never  forget  the  courtesy  of  Your  Highness’s  ministers 
and  the  universal  attention  we  have  met  with  throughout  our 
tour.  We  shall  return  to  India  full  of  happy  memories  of 
Kashmir  and  its  people. 

But,  Your  Highness,  I  have  visited  Kashmir  not  only  as  a 
guest  upon  whom  you  have  showered  your  hospitality,  but 
as  the  representative  of  the  King-Emperor,  and  I  can  not 
only  convey  to  His  Majesty  your  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  but  can  testify  to  the 
able  interest  and  care  Your  Highness  is  bestowing  upon  the 
government  of  your  State  and  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
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By  Your  Highness’s  kindness  I  have  been  able  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  your  excellently  managed  State  hospital,  whilst 
Lady  Minto  has  been  much  impressed  by  the  admirable 
management  of  other  hospitals  she  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting.  Your  museum,  the  examples  of  native  industry, 
and  vour  great  silk  factory  have  been  full  of  interest  for  me. 
I  have  seen  something  of  your  State  schools  at  Srinagar  and 
in  the  many  villages  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  you 
have  enabled  me  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  that  village 
government  which  is  p  ractically  the  foundation  of  your 
administration.  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  too  of 
inspecting  the  troops  which  Your  Highness  has  so  patrioti¬ 
cally  contributed  towards  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  I 
venture  very  heartily  to  congratulate  Sir  Amar  Singh  on  the 
efficiency  of  those  troops  in  whom  he  takes  so  great  an 
interest.  The  duties  thrown  upon  them  for  guards  and 
escorts  have  I  know  been  heavy  during  our  visit,  and  I  hope 
Sir  Amar  will  tell  them  from  me  of  my  appreciation  of  the 
smartness  with  which  they  have  turned  out  on  all  occasions. 

Your  Highness  may  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  your  troops 
share  directly  in  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  a  fact  which 
brings  me  into  full  accord  with  the  wish  expressed  to  me 
by  Sir  Amar  Singh  that  Your  Highness’s  mountain  batteries 
should  possess  the  newest  pattern  of  gun,  the  ten-inch 
screw  guns  supplied  to  His  Majesty’s  Indian  army.  They 
may  not  be  immediately  available,  but  I  can  assure  Your 
Highness  that  I  will  not  disregard  the  eventual  supply  of 
them  to  Kashmir. 

I  also  feel  how  fortunate  I  have  been  in  meeting  Your 
Highness’s  feudatory  chiefs  from  the  Gilgit  frontier.  I 
believe  I  am  the  first  Viceroy  who  has  been  able  to  do  so, 
and  I  value  highly  the  opportunity  Your  Highness  has  given 
me  of  making  myself  personally  acquainted  with  them,  and 
seeing  for  myself  the  evidence  of  their  loyalty  and  friendship. 

Your  Highness,  Kashmir  has  the  promise  of  a  brilliant 
future  before  her,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  possession  of  a 
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Resident  in  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  whose  distinguished 
ability  will,  1  know,  be  so  heartily  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  your  State.  The  capabilities  of  Kashmir  are  becoming 
every  day  more  evident.  You  have  already  before  you  a 
great  electric  scheme,  a  railway  scheme,  irrigation  proposals, 
and  agricultural  development  generally,  which  I  am  sure  the 
model  experimental  farm,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
opening,  will  do  much  to  further.  I  wish  Kashmir  all  pros¬ 
perity  and  success,  and  I  hope  that  perhaps  it  may  be 
possible  for  Lady  Minto  and  myself  to  return  here  again 
some  day  to  witness  the  realization  of  great  undertakings 
now  in  their  infancy,  and  to  renew  the  friendships  I  hope  we 
have  made  in  this  beautiful  country. 

I  will  now  ask  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  drink  to  a 
toast,  in  which  I  know  you  will  all  most  cordially  join,  the 
health  of  our  hospitable  host,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of 
Kashmir. 

[H  is  Highness  the  Maharaja  then  proposed  the  Viceroy’s  health  in 
the  following  terms  : — ] 

“  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,'*—  Before  I  perform 
the  pleasing  duty  of  asking  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy,  I  cannot  but  give  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  happiness  and  pride  which  have  been  engendered  in  me  by 
the  kind  visit  which  His  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  pay  to  the 
summer  capitals  of  my  State.  I  feel  happy  because  His  Excellency’s 
visit  affords  me  the  opportunity,  so  devoutly  wished  for,  of  approaching 
His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  through  his  represent¬ 
ative  and  assuring  His  Majesty  of  the  ties  of  the  most  unflinching 
devotion  and  steadfast  loyalty  which  bind  me  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  I  am  at  the  same  time  proud  because  I  feel  that  to  Kashmir 
has  been  awarded  the  distinction  of  being  selected  as  the  State  which 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  a  visit  from  His  Excellency  after  his 
assuming  charge  of  his  high  office.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  I 
should  feel  supremely  happy  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  but  my 
happiness  is  doubly  augmented  by  the  additional  honour  which  has 
been  conferred  on  me  by  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto  and  the 
Ladies  Elliot  gracing  Kashmir  with  their  presence.  Her  Excellency’s 
grace  of  condescension,  added  to  her  charm  of  manner  and  amiable¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  have  poured  sweetness  over  every  place  or 
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institution  which  has  felt  the  influence  of  her  presence,  and  I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  Their  Excellenciesfor  the  gratification  they  have  been 
the  means  of  imparting  to  me.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  would  be 
wanting  in  frankness  if  1  omitted  to  tell  you  how  deeply  impressed  1 
have  been  by  this  visit  of  His  Excellency,  as  it  has  afforded  to  me  the 
opportunity  of  realising  how  deep-seated  is  the  sympathy  which  His 
Excellency  feels  for  me  and  my  subjects  of  all  creeds  and  classes  and 
how  absorbing  is  the  interest  which  His  Excellency  feels  in  everything 
that  is  calculated  to  advance  the  prosperity  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  country  which  Providence  has  committed  to  my  care.  I 
take  it  as  a  marked  indication  of  this  kindly  consideration  towards 
me  that  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  Resident  of  eminent  abilities 
and  world-wide  reputation  in  the  person  of  my  honoured  friend  and 
well-wisher,  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  whose  valuable 
advice  and  sympathy  have  already  proved  and  will,  I  hope,  for  a  long 
time  yet  to  come  be  of  immense  benefit  to  me  in  the  work  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  need  scarcely  assure  you  how  great 
is  the  advantage  I  hope  will  accrue  to  the  State  by  His  Excellency’s 
visiting  Kashmir  and  making  himself  personally  acquainted  with  its 
peculiar  circumstances  at  a  time  when  schemes  of  vast  magnitude 
bearing  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  are  under  considera¬ 
tion.  I  will  not  detain  you.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  any  longer.  I  will 
conclude  by  giving  expression  to  my  hope  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  high  office  reminiscences  of  their  sojourn  in  the 
valley  may  linger.  And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  would  ask  you 
to  drink  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy, 
coupled  with  that  of  Her  Excellency.  His  Excellency  has  had  some 
cause  for  being  satisfied  with  his  visit  to  the  State  and  that  despite 
the  meagre  sport  that  Their  Excellencies  have  had.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  all  respond  to  the  toast  with  cordiality  and 
enthusiasm.” 
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22nd  Nov.  1906.  [  During  the  course  of  his  autumn  tour  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 

and  party  arrived  at  Bikanir  on  the  19th  November,  and  stayed  there 
for  a  week.  On  the  morning  of  22nd  November  Their  Excellencies 
visited  the  Walter  Nobles’  School,  on  which  occasion  Her  Excellency 
Lady  Minto  distributed  the  prizes. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1893,  and  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  institution.  In  welcoming  Their  Excel¬ 
lencies  to  the  school,  His  Highness  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  very  grateful  to 
Your  Excellencies  for  so  kindly  consenting  to  visit  the  school  and  to 
distribute  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students,  and  I  know  I  am 
echoing  the  wishes  of  the  boys  and  all  of  us  present  here  to-day  when 
I  say  how  much  we  appreciate  this  honour.  Your  Excellencies,  these 
boys  are  the  future  soldiers  of  the  King,  as  they  have  rightly  styled 
themselves  in  the  motto  of  the  triumphal  arch  they  have  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  the  compound,  and  I  am  sure  this  day  will  be  treasured 
up  in  their  memories  when  the  Viceroy  of  India  evidenced  such  an 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  future  career.  This  school  was  founded 
in  1893,  and  was  named  after  Colonel  C.  C.  M.  Walter,  C.S.I.,  for 
some  time  a  popular  Agent  to  the  Governor-General.  In  Rajputana 
he  was  very  good  to  me  when  I  had  typhoid  fever  at  Mount  Abu  in 
1889  and  to  whom  I  practically  owe  my  life.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  turn  out  boys  to  be  gentlemen  and  sportsmen  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  who,  when  they  grow  up,  will  be  able  to  help 
in  the  administration  of  their  country,  and  who  could  look  after  and 
manage  their  own  estates  also  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  my  time 
eight  old  boys  of  this  school  have  joined  the  State  service,  and  four 
obtained  direct  commissions  as  Native  officers  in  the  Indian  Army. 
This  and  the  large  increase  in  the  number  on  the  rolls  can,  I  think, 
be  described  as  satisfactory  symptoms  of  the  usefulness  of,  and 
progress  made  by,  the  school.  Further  remarks  from  me  will  be 
unnecessary  on  this  occasion,  and  so  I  would  beg  Your  Excellency  to 
kindly  distribute  the  prizes.” 

After  Her  Excellency  had  distributed  the  prizes,  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  made  the  following  speech  :— ] 

Your  Highness , —  Before  leaving  I  must  congratulate  you 
on  the  success  of  your  school  and  on  all  we  have  seen  to-day. 
It  must  be  a  sincere  pleasure  to  you  to  have  this  striking 
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•incidence  of  the  interest  you  have  taken  and  the  efforts 
you  have  made  on  behalf  of  the  rising  generation  of  the 
nobles  of  Bikanir.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  encouraging  manly  exercises  as  well  as  teaching  the  boys 
ordinary  bookwork.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  old  Latin 
proverb — mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  to  bring  up  boys  to  be  gentlemen  and  sportsmen  and 
to  make  high  ideals  part  of  their  every-day  life  will  give 
them  the  best  possible  equipment  for  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  world.  Any  boy  who  in  his  manhood  fulfils  the  lessons 
of  character  taught  to  him  in  this  school  will  surely  be  a 
credit  to  humanity.  I  hope  that  many  of  these  boys  intend 
hereafter  to  be  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  nothing  is  more 
fitted  to  make  them  good  soldiers  than  the  manly  spirit 
which  it  is  Your  Highness’s  endeavour  to  implant  in  them 
here.  Lady  Minto  and  I  are  both  very  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  attend  at  the  prize-giving  and  ' to  see  for  ourselves 
what  is  being  done  in  the  cause  of  higher  education  in 
Bikanir. 


BANQUET  AT  BIKANIR. 

24th  Nov.  1906. 

[On  Saturday  evening,  the  Maharaja  entertained  the  Viceroy 
at  a  State  Banquet  in  the  Lallgarh  Palace.  In  proposing  His 
Excellency’s  health  His  Highness  referred  to  the  eight  years  during 
which  he  had  ruled  his  State  as  a  time  of  great  scarcity  and  trouble 
owing  to  low  rainfall,  but  hoped  that  a  big  irrigation  canal  would 
in  a  short  time  run  through  the  State. 

His  Excellency  replied  to  the  toast  in  the  following  terms  : — ] 

Your  Highness,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen , — The  cordiality 
of  the  words  in  which  His  Highness  has  proposed  the 
toast  of  my  health,  the  magnificent  hospitality  with  which 
he  has  received  me,  and  the  hearty  welcome  he  has 
extended  to  Lady  Minto  and  my  daughters,  make  it  very 
difficult  for  me  to  thank  him  as  I  should  wish.  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  reception  Your  Highness  and  your 
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people  have  offered  to  me  as  the  representative  of  the 
King-Emperor.  I  can  assure  Your  Highness  too  that  it 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  visit  Bikanir 
so  soon  after  my  arrival  in  India,  for  I  have  heard  much  of 
the  State  of  Bikanir,  and  of  the  able  administration  of  its 
Ruler.  Yet,  Your  Highness,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  our  visit 
to  you  has  followed,  I  am  afraid,  too  quickly  upon  a  time  of 
deep  grief  and  irreparable  bereavement,  and  can  only  ask 
you  to  believe  in  our  true  sympathy,  which  I  hope  we  may  be 
permitted  to  share  with  your  people,  and  your  host  of  friends. 

I  have  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  all  Your 
Highness  has  so  eloquently  told  us  of  your  hopes  and 
anxieties  for  the  future  welfare  of  your  people.  I  can  well 
appreciate  those  anxieties.  In  every  word  you  have  said 
there  has  been  evidence  of  your  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  your  State  and  your  earnest  desire  for  the 
development  of  its  resources,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Your  Highness  looks  with  some  pleasure  on  the  difficulties 
before  you,  in  the  firm  confidence  that  you  will  overcome 
them.  Your  Highness  will  not,  I  think,  find  fault  with  me 
for  saying  that  you  have  at  any  rate  one  great  advantage 
to  your  credit,  youth  on  your  side.  You  have  still,  I  hope, 
many  years  before  you  in  which  to  watch  over  the  welfare 
of  your  people  You  have  already  seen  much  of  the  world. 
You  have  served  the  Empire  with  distinction  in  foreign 
lands  ;  you  have  visited  the  centre  of  that  Empire  and  have 
earned  the  personal  esteem  of  its  leading  men ;  and  yet, 
whilst  recognising  what  is  good  in  Western  ways  of  thought, 
you  have  in  no  way  allowed  yourself  to  become  dissociated 
from  the  religion,  the  traditions,  and  the  individuality  of 
your  own  countrymen.  {Applause.) 

I  cannot  say  how  largely  it  seems  to  me  the  future  of 
India  depends  upon  the  administration  of  its  ruling  chiefs. 
The  rapidity  of  communication  with  the  Western  world  is 
daily  increasing.  Western  influences,  some  good  and  some 
bad,  are  gradually  beginning  to  permeate  Eastern  life,  and 
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the  social  temptations  of  the  West  are  becoming  more  and 
more  within  the  reach  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  resist 
them.  Your  Highness,  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  at 
the  present  day  either  a  ruling  chief  or  any  Indian  gentleman 
should  deprive  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  broader 
outlook  of  a  world  outside  his  own.  We  must  move  with 
the  times  and  it  is  right  to  use  the  means  modern  science 
has  afforded  of  seeing  the  world’s  wonders.  But  great 
possessions  and  great  power  carry  with  them  great  respon¬ 
sibilities,  from  which  no  ruler  can  long  separate  himself 
without  jeopardising  the  welfare  of  the  great  charge 
which  Providence  has  committed  to  his  keeping. 

Your  Highness,  I  have  sincerely  to  thank  you  for 
enabling  me  to  see  for  myself  what  you  are  doing  for  your 
State.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  you  of  an  increased 
revenue,  increased  railway  mileage,  mineral  development, 
the  encouragement  of  industries  and  far-reaching  electrical 
schemes ;  to  admire  the  many  beautiful  buildings  your  city 
possesses  ;  to  acquaint  oneself  with  your  system  of  education 
and  to  realise  the  administrative  ability  with  which  you  have 
reorganised  the  departments  of  your  Government ;  while  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  of  the  pleasure  it  afforded  me  to  see 
on  parade  those  magnificent  troops  of  which  you  are  so 
justly  proud,  and  who  have  already  shared  in  the  hardships 
:  ind  successes  of  more  than  one  imperial  campaign.  But, 
Your  Highness,  I  know  full  well  that  behind  so  much  that 
is  encouraging  there  lurks  that  awful  ghost  of  possible 
famine,  ever  ready  to  haunt  the  broad  lands  over  which 
you  rule.  If  the  features  of  those  lands  were  only  a  little 
different,  if  Nature  had  only  been  a  little  kinder,  if  water 
:ould  only  run  more  freely,  how  full  of  promise  the  future 
would  be.  And  yet,  Your  Highness,  I  hope  I  am  justified 
n  believing  that  the  future  adaptation  of  those  possibilities 
)f  irrigation  which  have  already  worked  such  miracles  for 
ndia  will  triumph  here  also  in  Bikanir,  aided  by  the 
:nergy  of  its  ruler  and  the  hardihood  of  its  people. 
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And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  drinking  the  health  of  our  host — a  host  who  has 
shown  us  princely  hospitality  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  too, 
unrivalled  sport, — in  the  earnest  hope  that  he  may  have 
many  years  before  him  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  State  over  which  he  rules  with  such 
distinguished  ability. 


DURBAR  AT  MALER  KOTLA. 


26th  Nov.  1906. 


[His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  party  visited  Maler  Kotla  during 
His  Excellency’s  autumn  tour.  The  Regent  entertained  the  party  at 
luncheon,  after  which  a  Durbar  was  held,  the  Regent  addressing  His 
Excellency  in  the  following  terms 

“  Your  Excellency,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  my 
venerable  father,  His  Highness  the  Nawab  Mohomed  Ibrahim  Ali 
Khan,  Bahadur,  the  loyal  subjects  of  this  State  and  myself,  I  tender 
you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  Maler  Kotla.  Your  Excellency,  when 
I  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  reflect  how  onerous,  responsible  and 
multifarious  are  the  duties  which  a  Viceroy  has  to  discharge,  and 
how  many  and  pressing  are  the  calls  from  the  various  quarters  ol 
this  vast  continent  on  his  valuable  time,  the  including  of  Maler  Kotla 
in  the  Viceregal  tour  at  the  commencement  of  Your  Excellency’s 
rule  in  India  fills  our  hearts  with  joy  and  awakens  in  us,  in  a  most 
powerful  degree,  sentiments  of  pride  and  gratitude  for  the  honour 
which  Your  Excellency’s  visit  has  conferred  on  this  principality 
The  event  of  to-day  will  be  looked  upon  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  State  as  was  the  year  1809,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Your 
Excellency’s  illustrious  ancestor  Lord  Minto,  this  State  first  came 
under  the  British  suzerainty,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture  was 
re-established.  Our  joy  is  doubly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Youi 
Excellency  is  accompanied  by  your  gracious  consort,  whose  presence 
together  with  her  noble  family  on  this  occasion,  has  lent  it  at 
inexpressible  charm,  and  whose  very  sympathetic  and  humane  effort; 
in  the  cause  of  providing  greater  medical  relief  to  the  helpless 
members  of  her  sex  in  this  country  are  already  creating  a  place  it 
the  hearts  of  the  Indian  people,  a  place  which  I  can  safely  say  will  bt 
second  to  none  of  that  of  her  Ladyship’s  illustrious  predecessors. 

“  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  01 
which  the  representative  of  our  august  sovereign  has  honoured  th 
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State  by  a  visit,  and  as  such  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  pride  and 
gratitude  for  us.  Although  Maler  Kotla  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest,  State  in  the  Punjab,  the  fact  that  its  Chief  owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  his  health  and  condition  has  not  been  able  for 
a  long  time  past  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  its  affairs,  and 
which  necessitated  the  interests  of  its  administration  to  the  care  and 
control  of  Superintendents,  has,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  some 
respects  been  accountable  for  the  deference  of  this  auspicious  day  in 
its  history.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  for  me  to  be  able  to 
say  that  their  administration  has  been  characterized  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  two  important  measures  which  have  conduced  to  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  this  State  to  the  Empire  and  opening  a  new  source 
of  income  to  its  own  revenue.  I  refer  to  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
body  of  men,  first  raised  as  infantry  in  1801,  and  then  converted  into 
Imperial  Service  Sappers  and  Miners  in  1895, — a  body  which  has 
already  won  for  itself  a  name  by  rendering  distinguished  service 
during  the  last  Tirah  and  China  campaigns  ;  and  to  the  construction 
of  the  railway  line  through  the  State  territory  by  the  kind  advice  of 
Colonel  Massy,  who  was  then  Political  Agent, — an  undertaking  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  prove  a  paying  concern.  Whatever  the  results  of  the 
administration  of  the  State  under  the  Superintendents  have  been, 
still,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  absence  of  its  Chief  from  its  affairs,  the 
status  and  the  precedence  of  the  occupier  of  the  gaddi  has,  I  fear, 
undergone  a  slow  but  sure  change,  and  its  prestige  has  somewhat 
suffered,  but  which  I  am  sanguine  will,  under  Your  Excellency's 
fostering  and  benevolent  Government,  be  restored.  During  the 
short  period  since  the  Supreme  Government  were  pleased  to  entrust 
the  reins  of  its  administration  to  my  less  tried  hands  as  Regent 
in  the  exercise  of  the  full  powers  of  my  father,  His  Highness 
the  Nawab,  a  policy  of  progress  has  been  followed  with  unabated 
zeal  in  such  useful  directions  as  the  reorganisation  of  the  law  courts, 
reforming  the  Police  and  Medical  Departments,  and  the  prompt 
disposal  of  work  in  the  different  public  offices.  New  roads  have  been 
made  through  the  territory  and  the  establishment  of  a  large  ginning 
factory  and  cotton  press,  a  flour  mill  and  an  ice  factory,  and  the  reduction 
of  town  duties  have  given  an  impetus  to  commerce  and  local  industry. 
Public  buildings  have  started,  and  the  new  bazars  and  the  grain  mart 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  beautifying  and  expansion  of  the 
city.  Education  in  its  primary  and  secondary  grades  has  met  with  the 
support  and  encouragement  which  it  so  justly  deserves,  as  I  consi¬ 
der  it  to  have  a  very  strong  claim  on  the  administration  of  a  State. 
In  the  end,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  steadfast  devotion  and 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  Maler  Kotla  has  been  second 
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to  none  among  its  compeers  in  the  past,  and  I  can  assure  Your 
Excellency  that  in  time  of  emergency  the  British  Government  can 
count  upon  the  sword  of  its  ruler.  Your  Excellency,  allow  me  now 
to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  trouble  that  you  and  Your 
Excellency’s  noble  consort  have  taken  by  coming  to  this  place  and 
the  honour  that  Your  Excellencies’  presence  in  our  midst  has  conferred 
upon  us.” 

His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Nawab  Zadah, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial 
reception  you  have  extended  to  me  on  behalf  of  your  father 
and  the  people  of  his  State  on  my  first  visit  to  Maler 
Kotla,  and  1  greatly  appreciate  the  kind  expressions  of 
welcome  you  have  addressed  to  Lady  Minto  and  my 
daughters.  As  you  are  aware,  the  time  at  my  disposal 
is  very  limited,  and  I  regret  that  my  stay  in  your  State 
must  necessarily  be  a  short  one ;  but  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  even  this  fleeting  opportunity  of  visiting 
your  people  who,  as  you  remind  me,  first  came  under 
British  rule  during  the  administration  of  my  ancestor, 
Lord  Minto.  The  State  of  Maler  Kotla  in  days  gone  by 
rendered  much  service  to  the  Crown,  whilst  in  recent  years 
you  have  contributed  those  Imperial  Service  Troops  which 
did  such  excellent  work  in  Tirah  and  in  China.  I  congra¬ 
tulate  you  heartily  on  their  efficiency  and  on  their  distin¬ 
guished  services.  I  sympathize  with  you  in  the  disadvantages 
under  which  Maler  Kotla  labours  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  have  separated  your  Chief  from  the 
direction  of  its  affairs ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  under  your  able 
regency  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  in  assisting  the  progress 
of  the  State,  and  I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  of  the 
development  of  all  those  resources  in  which  I  know  you 
and  your  colleagues  take  so  deep  an  interest. 
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LINES  AT  SANGRAR,  JIND. 

[His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  opened  the  new  lines  at  Sangrar  on  27th  Nov.  1906. 
the  morning  of  the  27th  November.  On  arrival  at  the  lines  His 
Excellency  was  met  by  the  Raja,  the  four  principal  Councillors  of  the 
State,  and  by  Colonel  Drummond,  late  Officiating  Inspector-General 
of  Imperial  Service  Troops. 

In  declaring  the  new  lines  open  His  Excellency  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Your  Highness , — I  am  very  glad  to  be  present  here 
to-day  and  to  open  the  new  lines  which  Your  Highness  has 
built  for  your  Imperial  Service  Infantry — a  striking  testi¬ 
mony  to  your  loyal  determination  to  support  the  military 
power  of  the  Empire.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  history  of  your  State  and  of  your  people.  The  two 
guns  at  the  entrance  to  these  lines  bear  witness  to  the 
gallant  deeds  of  the  soldiers  of  Jind  whose  descendants 
have  in  later  years  shared  with  British  troops  in  the 
honours  of  more  than  one  campaign,  in  one  of  which — the 
Afghan  war  of  1878  and  1879 — I  can  claim  to  have  been 
their  comrade-in-arms,  and  though,  Your  Highness,  for  the 
last  ten  years  they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  on 
service — a  good  fortune  for  which  every  soldier  longs, — yet 
I  hope  that  you  will  tell  your  officers  and  men  from  me 
that  I  cannot,  indeed,  share  in  their  anxiety  as  to  their 
warlike  opportunities  for  the  future,  for  after  seeing  for 
myself  the  efficiency  of  Your  Highness’s  troops  and  the 
magnificent  physique  of  the  men  who  compose  them,  I 
cannot  but  feel  how  welcome  any  offer  Your  Highness  might 
make  of  their  services  would  be  to  any  General  about  to 
take  the  field.  I  am  very  sorry  that  General  Sir  Stuari 
Beatson  has  been  unavoidably  prevented  from  being  present 
and  seeing  the  fine  troops  whose  welfare  and  efficiency  he 
has  so  much  at  heart.  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  opening 
the  new  lines  of  Your  Highness’s  Imperial  Service  Infantry, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Your  Highness  proposes  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  to-day’s  ceremony  by  an  annual 
holiday. 
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27th  Nov.  1906.  [On  the  night  of  the  27th  November  His  Excellency  the  Vicero} 
and  party  were  entertained  at  a  Banquet  by  His  Highness  the  Raj? 
of  jind.  His  Excellency  made  the  following  speech  :  — ] 

Your  Highness , — I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  Your  High 
ness  for  the  magnificent  welcome  extended  to  me  on  my  firsi 
visit  as  Viceroy  to  your  State  or  for  the  kind  terms  in  which 
you  have  proposed  the  health  of  Lady  Minto  and  myself 
As  Your  Highness  has  pointed  out,  my  visit  to  Jind  is  nol 
without  some  mutual  interest  to  your  people  and  to  myself; 
in  that  it  would  seem  to  renew  the  connection  between  the 
house  of  Jind  and  my  family  which  commenced  in  the 
administration  of  my  ancestor,  Lord  Minto,  nearly  100  years 
ago,  when  he  strove  so  earnestly  to  preserve  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Phulkian  States. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  last  century,  when  British 
power  was  sorely  pressed  throughout  the  world,  and  when > 
in  India  Lord  Lake  was  struggling  hard  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  British  arms,  the  State  of  Jind  showed  itself 
a  true  friend  ;  and  in  the  later  campaigns,  in  the  terrible 
struggle  of  1857,  'n  the  Afghan  war  of  1878  and  1879,  and 
in  the  Tirah  Campaign  in  1897,  the  soldiers  of  Your  High¬ 
ness’s  State  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  British 
troops. 

I  have  already  told  Your  Highness  to-day  how  deeply 
impressed  I  am  with  the  splendid  soldierly  bearing  of  the 
force  you  have  so  patriotically  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Empire.  I  hope  that  the  new  lines  which  I  have  had  I 
the  great  pleasure  of  opening  will  contribute  largely  to  its 
comfort  and  happiness.  The  lines  have  been  planned  with  1 
every  care  and  forethought,  and  I  congratulate  Your 
Highness  on  having  provided  accommodation  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  rival  throughout  India. 

Ladv  Minto  and  I  will  always  remember  the  magnificence 
of  our  reception  by  Your  Highness,  the  wonderful  camp. 
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i  perfect*  fairy  scene,  which  you  have  arranged  for  us,  the 
brilliant  illuminations  of  your  city  and  the  hearty  welcome 
)f  your  people.  We  wish  that  our  stay  amongst  them 
:ould  have  been  longer.  And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
vill  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  our  distinguished  and 
courteous  host,  with  every  good  wish  for  his  happiness  and 
he  future  prosperity  of  his  State.  I  give  you  the  health  of 
His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Jind. 


BANQUET  AT  NABHA. 

[His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  party  were  entertained  at  a  28th  Nov.  1906. 
banquet  by  His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Nabha  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
November.  His  Highness  accompanied  by  his  son  and  heir,  the  Tikka 
5ahib,  came  in  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  and  after  the  King’s  health 
lad  been  drunk,  the  Tikka  Sahib  made  the  following  speech  :  — 

“  Allow  me  to  offer  the  heartiest  welcome  to  you  all  on  behalf  of  my 
ather,  who  would  have  with  pleasure  conveyed  it  to  you  himself  had 
le  been  acquainted  with  the  English  language.  He  is  very  thankful 
o  Your  Excellency  for  accepting  his  invitation  to  visit  this  State, 
d is  joy  and  pride  have  much  more  been  increased  by  the  honour  the 
itate  has  received  by  the  visit  of  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto  and  the 
.adies  Elliot.  The  Nabha  State  remembers  with  great  pride  the 
vent  which  connects  Your  Excellency’s  family  with  it.  For  it  was 
'our  noble  ancestor,  the  first  Earl,  the  then  Governor-General  of 
ndia,  who  extended  in  the  year  1809  bis  helping  hand  to  this  and  the 
ither  Phulkian  States,  by  bringing  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
Jritish  Government.  The  year  1809,  which  is  so  memorable  in  the 
listory  of  this  State,  has  now  been  again  made  fresh  in  our  memory 
>y  Your  Excellency’s  visit.  1  need  not  say  that  the  State  has  never 
linched  to  show  its  sense  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  British  throne 
inder  whose  protection  it  fortunately  came.  The  State  has  served  the 
jovernment  in  times  of  danger  and  peril,  such  as  the  Mutiny  of  1857, 
nd  other  military  expeditions.  Gentlemen,  I  now  ask  you  to  drink 
0  the  health  of  Their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Minto.” 

His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Your  Highness , — I  deeply  appreciate  the  kind  terms  in 
/hich  the  Tikka  Sahib,  speaking  on  Your  Highness’s  behalf, 
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has  proposed  the  toast  of  my  health  and  that  of  Lad 
Minto  and  my  family.  It  is  a  peculiar  gratification  to  m 
to  come  to  Nabha  and  to  the  other  Phulkian  States  wit 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  connected  by  ties  of  heredity,  an 
here  may  I  be  permitted  to  express  the  pleasure  with  whic 
I  have  received  the  Tikka  Sahib’s  recent  acceptance  of 
seat  in  my  Legislative  Council.  The  presence  of  a  re 
presentative  of  one  of  the  ancient  aristocratic  Sikh  familie 
in  the  Council  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  a  source  of  strengt 
to  us.  (. Applause .)  Your  Highness,  the  happiness  wit, 
which  I  am  filled  to-night  at  being  a  guest  in  Your  High 
ness’s  State  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  here,  i) 
Nabha,  I  am  surrounded  by  a  nation  of  warriors  whos' 
loyal  service  to  the  British  Crown  forms  one  of  the  man' 
bright  pages  in  British  Indian  history.  (. Applause .)  It  i 
well  known  that  Your  Highness  is  profoundly  inspired  b- 
the  traditional  instincts  of  the  martial  Sikh  race,  and  i 
is  due  to  Your  Highness’s  keen  military  spirit  and  to  th< 
force  of  your  personal  example  that  the  Imperial  Servia 
Troops  of  Nabha  are  the  fine  force  we  know  them  to  be— 
(applause), — but  this  after  all  is  only  what  we  should  al 
be  led  to  expect  from  Raja  Sir  Hira  Singh,  who  organisec 
the  famous  historical  demonstration  on  the  6th  January 
1905,  during  the  Delhi  Durbar,  when,  on  the  anniversary  o 
the  Dirthday  of  the  tenth  Guru  Govind  Singh,  all  the  Sikhs 
both  military  and  civil,  in  Delhi,  at  the  time,  marched  ir. 
solemn  procession  down  the  main  street  of  the  city  tc 
commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  the  ninth  Guru  Teg 
Bahadur  who  had  prophesied  the  advent  of  British  power 
In  this  connection,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  read  to  you 
a  short  description  from  a  book  which,  by  a  happy  coin-, 
cidence,  has  fallen  into  my  hands  only  to-day,  written  by 
my  friend,  General  Sir  John  Gordon,  with  whom  I  served  in 
the  Afghan  campaign  of  1878-9,  in  the  Kurram  Valley. 

[The  Viceroy  then  read  the  following  extract : — ] 

“  There  was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  this  sentiment  I 
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aT  the  great  Durbar  assemblage  at  Delhi  in  January  1903, 
when  representatives  of  all  races  and  castes  were  gathered 
together  to  hear  King  Edward  VII  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  India.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  venerable  Raja  of 
Nabha,  a  devout  and  devoted  adherent  of  the  Khalsa, 
the  Sikhs  decided  to  hold  a  memorial  service  to  mark  their 
peculiar  sense  of  the  deep  significance  of  the  Durbar  by  a 
solemn  act  of  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  martyr  Guru 
Teg  Bahadur,  who  they  said  228  years  before  foretold, 
in  the  hour  of  his  death,  the  coming  of  the  British  Empire 
under  which  they  would  enjoy  religious  freedom  and 
personal,  prosperous  liberty.  It  was  a  spontaneous  act  of 
loyalty  managed  all  among  themselves.  As  the  birthday  of 
Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the  son  of  the  martyr,  occurred  on 
the  6th  January,  it  was  decided  to  mark  the  day  signally. 
The  story  of  the  martyr’s  death  and  prophecy  was  retold, 
and  how  this  was  the  time  an/1  place  to  repledge  their* 
loyalty  to  the  British  who,  under  the  guidance  of  God, 
fulfilled  the  prophecy.  A  small  temple  in  the  chief  street 
of  Delhi  marks  the  site  of  Teg  Bahadur’s  execution  in 
1675.  A  procession  in  all  the  panoply  and  pageantry  of  old 
feudal  Sikh  days  proceeded  to  this  spot.  It  was  formed 
of  horsemen,  banner-bearers,  and  the  Sikh  levies  accom¬ 
panying  their  chiefs,  being  followed  by  a  carriage  in  which 
under  a  covering  of  gold  was  the  sacred  Granth,  the  Holy 
Book.  This  was  reverently  lifted  out  and  conveyed  into 
the  shrine,  whilst  to  mark  the  special  importance  of  the 
occasion  the  English  National  Anthem  ‘  God  Save  the 
King’  was  played  by  the  musicians.  All  the  Sikh  Chiefs, 
Sardars,  and  Church  dignitaries  were  there.  It  was  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  nation  called  together  by  their  own  leaders,  and  all 
knew  what  they  were  there  for.  Standing  by  the  Holy  Book, 
they,  on  behalf  of  all  the  Sikhs,  with  their  martyred  Guru 
present  in  spirit  (they  all  believe  that)  renewed  in  each 
other’s  presence  their  vows  of  fealty  to  the  King-Emperor. 
A  sacred  chant  was  then  sung  in  which  all  joined,  closing 
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with  their  invocation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  which  Was 
responded  to  by  the  loud  shouts  of  the  crowd.  On  the 
sacred  Granth  being  replaced  in  the  carriage,  ‘  God  Save 
the  King  ’  was  again  played  to  emphasise  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremony,  which  typified  their  loyal  and  sacred  bond 
to  British  rule  and  the  compelling  force  of  the  union  which, 
according  to  their  ideas,  had  been  miraculously  brought 
about.”  ( Loud  applause.) 

[In  conclusion  the  Viceroy  said  : — ] 

Gentlemen,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  propose  to  you, 
which  I  do  with  very  sincere  pleasure,  the  health  of  our 
warm-hearted  host,  His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Nabha. 


REVIEW  OF  IMPERIAL  SERVICE  TROOPS  AT 
PATIALA. 

c.  t 

c 

Nov.  1906.  [On  the  morning  of  the  30th  November,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
attended  a  review  of  all  the  troops  of  the  State. 

The  review  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  spectators  includ¬ 
ing  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Minto  and  the  Ladies  Elliot.  The 
Maharaja  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troops  which  consisted  of  2,380  of 
all  ranks.  After  taking  the  Royal  Salute  the  Viceroy  accompanied 
by  the  Maharaja  rode  down  the  line  and  inspected  the  troops.  After 
the  march  past  and  charge  His  Excellency  called  up  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  others,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows  -J 

Your  Highness , — May  I  say  a  few  words  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and,  through  him,  to  the  troops  on 
parade  to-day.  General  Pritam  Singh,  I  have  often  heard 
of  the  Patiala  troops,  and,  when  I  came  here,  I  was  prepared 
beforehand  to  see  a  fine  body  of  men  on  parade.  But 
to-day’s  review  has  gone  far  beyond  anything  I  had 
expected.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  has  reason  to  feel 
immensely  proud  of  his  forces,  and  you,  General  Pritam 
Singh,  must  also  feel  immensely  proud  of  having  under  your 
command  such  a  fine  body  of  men.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
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distinctions  as  between  the  various  units,  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  attempt  to  do  so.  All  arms — artillery,  lancers  and 
infantry — were  extremely  good.  All  went  past,  and  in  fact 
did  everything  else,  perfectly.  I  know  that  if  ever  the 
Patiala  troops  should  be  called  upon  again,  they  will  stand 
b;y  the  British  troops  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  field  as  in 
old  days,  and  I  know  what  magnificent  troops  His  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  will  have  at  his  service.  I  heartily 
congratulate  the  inspecting  officers  of  the  Imperial  Service 
Troops,  Major  John  Hill  and  Captain  Craik,  on  the  high 
efficiency  of  the  forces  to  whose  improvement  they  have  so 
devotedly  given  their  best  work.  General  Pritam  Singh,  I 
am  very  glad  on  this  occasion  to  appoint  you  an  honorary 
Aide-de-Camp  on  my  staff,  feeling  sure  that  you  thoroughly 
deserve  the  honour  by  the  zeal  and  ability  you  have  shown 
in  command  of  the  splendid  troops  now  on  parade  before 
me,  and  1  congratulate  you. 

o 

[The  Viceroy  then  received  a  Deputation  of  the  Patiala  State 
Council  and  addressed  them  as  follows  :— ] 

Sardar  Gurmukh  Singh,  Khalifa  Muhammad  Hussain, 
and  Lala  Baghwan  Dass, — I  must  congratulate  you  most 
warmly  on  the  parade  we  have  just  seen.  The  State 
possesses  a  body  of  troops  of  which  any  country  would  be 
proud.  I  know  well  how  much  the  Council  of  Regency 
have  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  Imperial  Service 
Troops  at  heart  and  the  consistent  efforts  you  have  made 
to  raise  them  to  the  high  standard  they  have  reached.  You 
must  feel  the  keenest  gratification  in  seeing  the  result  to 
which  you  have  contributed  so  much.  I  congratulate  you 
most  heartily. 
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’6'  [Their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy,  the  Countess  of  Minto  and  party  * 
were  entertained  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  at  a  State  Banquet 
in  the  Viceregal  Camp  on  the  night  of  the  30th  November.  At  the 
conclusion  of  dinner  His  Highness  came  to  table  and  after  proposing 
the  King- Emperor’s  health  read  the  following  speech  : — 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — Before  asking  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
Their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Minto,  I  wish  to  thank  them 
for  the  honour  they  have  done  to  me  and  to  my  State.  It  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  welcome  Your  Excellency  to  Patiala,  and  I  shall 
always  remember  how  much  my  State  owes  to  the  support  received 
from  Your  Excellency’s  renowned  great-grandfather.  I  must  also 
thank  the  Countess  of  Minto  and  the  Ladies  Elliot  for  giving  me  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  here  to-night.  I  wish  to  assure  Your 
Excellency  of  the  unaltered  devotion  of  myself  and  my  State  to  the 
British  Throne.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
wishing  long-life  and  prosperity  to  His  Excellency  and  Lady  Minto.” 

To  which  His  Excellency  replied  as  follows  :— ] 

Your  Highness,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen , — I  thank  Your 
Highness  for  the  very  kind  words  in  which  you  have  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast  of  my  health.  1  assure  you  I  shall  always 
remember  with  pleasure  the  magnificent  reception  you  have 
extended  to  me  on  behalf  of  your  State  and  the  cordial 
welcome  you  have  given  to  Lady  Minto  and  my  daughters. 

I  have  long  wished  to  visit  Patiala.  The  historical  tie 
which  unites  the  history  of  my  family  with  the  Phulkian 
States  is  one  of  which  I  cannot  but  feel  very  proud.  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  be  here  amongst  you  and  to  hear 
from  yourselves  that  the  name  of  my  ancestor,  Lord  Minto, 
has  not  been  forgotten  and  is  still  revered  amongst  you. 
When  Lord  Minto  signed  the  well-known  treaty  of  1809 
he  threw  in  his  lot  with  a  nation  who  never  forget  or  neglect 
a  friend,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  shaking  by  the  hand  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Sikh  warriors  of  those  stressful  days.  Since 
the  time  of  Lord  Lake,  as  is  well  known  in  history,  the 
soldiers  of  Patiala  have  stood  by  the  British  Empire  in  many 
a  hard-fought  battle,  and  I  feel  prefectly  sure  that  they 
will  ’  2  ready  and  eager  to  do  so  again,  should  the  call 
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.  ever  come.  And  here,  perhaps,  Your  Highness  will  allow 
me  to  say  also  that  I  cherish  that  personal  feeling  for  your 
troops  by  which  every  good  soldier  must  always  feel 
inspired  for  those  with  whom  he  has  served  in  the  field. 
I  am  old  enough,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  remember  the  arrival 
in  the  Kurram  Valley  during  the  Afghan  War  of  1878  and 
1879  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  Patiala,  Nabha  and  Jind 
under  the  command  of  that  splendid  leader  John  Watson. 
And  looking  around  me  to-night  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  here  in  Patiala  I  have  still  some  old  comrades-in- 
arms  (among  them  Lala  Baghwan  Dass)  to  share  with  me 
in  the  recollection  of  those  glorious  days. 

Your  Highness,  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the 
prosperity  of  your  State.  The  Council  of  Regency  which 
has  administered  its  affairs  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
many  important  improvements  it  has  been  able  to  effect ; 
and  when  Your  Highness  comes  of  age  you  will  be  able  to 
recognize  with  gratitude  the  able  and  zealous  way  in  which 
the  various  responsibilities  of  the  administration,  heavy  as 
they  are,  have  been  sustained  by  a  devoted  body  of  men, 
and  you  will  enter  with  high  hopes  upon  the  great  duties 
that  will  then  await  you.  And  here  I  may  make  special 
mention  of  the  name  of  Sardar  Gurmukh  Singh,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Regency,  whom  I  was  very  glad  to 
recommend  for  the  honour  of  “  Companion  of  the  Star  of 
India.”  He  and  his  colleagues  deserve  my  especial 
commendation  for  the  care  with  which  they  maintained, 
during  a  critical  financial  period,  the  Imperial  Service 
Troops  even  at  the  expense  of  reducing  the  strength 
of  the  local  troops.  On  this  subject  I  spoke  fully  at  the 
parade  this  morning,  and  I  don’t  think  that  I  gave 
more  praise  than  the  occasion  justified.  To  General  Pritam 
Singh  I  again  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  very 
high  state  of  efficiency  to  which  he  has  brought  the  splendid 
troops  that  he  has  under  his  command.  My  only  regret, 
which  I  know  you  all  share,  is  that  General  Sir  Stuart  Beatson 
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has  been  prevented  by  illness  from  sharing  in  to-day’s  * 
proceedings  and  seeing  the  dash  and  efficiency  of  those 
troops  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much.  Of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  and  of  those  who  have  so  successfully 
co-operated  with  General  Pritam  Singh,  I  need  not  on  this 
occasion  speak  in  detail,  but  I  would  congratulate  Khalifa 
Saiad  Muhammad  Hussain  on  the  comprehensive  system 
of  public  works  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  people 
of  this  State  and  for  the  sanitation  of  the  city,  and  Lala 
Bhagwan  Dass  on  all  he  has  effected  on  behalf  of  education. 

I  cannot  also  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  recog¬ 
nising  the  excellent  work  done  by  Mr.  Biddulph,  who,  as 
Accountant-General,  has  restored  the  finances  of  the  State 
to  a  condition  of  stability,  and  by  Major  Pop’nam  Young, 
who  has  revised  the  land  settlement  and  placed  it  on  a  new 
and  satisfactory  basis.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
longer,  but  I  must  publicly  thank  the  State  for  the  effective 
system  of  transport  registration  carried  through  by  Colonel 
Abdul  Majid  Khan  with  his  usual  thoroughness  and  energy. 

And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  health 
of  H  is  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  wishing  him  in 
the  great  career  that  lies  before  him  every  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  EAST  INDIAN  RAILWAY 
CHORD  LINE. 

BANQUET  AT  GOMOH. 

5th  Dec.  1906.  [The  Viceroy,  with  Lady  Minto  and  party,  arrived  at  Gya  at  1  p.m. 

on  the  6th  December,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  and  Lady  Fraser,  Mr.  Douglas,  Agent  of  the  East 
Indian  Railway,  Mr.  Highet,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Mr.  Cockshott, 
who  accompanied  the  train  as  far  as  Gurpa. 

Here  His  Excellency  and  Lady  Minto,  Lady  Eileen  Elliot,  Colonel 
the  Hon’ble  L.  and  Lady  Victoria  Dawnay,  Sir  Louis  Dane,  and  the 
members  of  the  Viceroy’s  Staff,  as  well  as  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady 
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Fraser  and  the  railway  officers  mentioned  above,  left  the  train  and 
embarking  on  board  an  observation  car  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  proceeded  on  it  as  far  as  Gujhendi. 

The  road  passes  through  a  hilly  country,  thick  with  jungle,  up  a 
gradually  ascending  incline  through  rocky  cuttings,  glistening  with 
mica,  and  through  three  tunnels.  The  whole  country  offers  a  great 
relief  to  the  eye  after  the  many  miles  of  flat,  featureless  plain  over  which 
the  railway  passes  most  of  the  way  to  Bombay.  This  new  line,  which 
will  shorten  the  distance  from  Bombay  and  Upper  India  to  Calcutta 
by  50  miles,  will  besides,  by  passing  through  the  Jherriah  Coal-fields, 
effect  a  saving  of  a  distance  of  no  miles  for  coal  proceeding  to 
Cawnpore  and  Northern  India,  thus  greatly  stimulating  the  coal  indus¬ 
try.  Besides  it  passes  under  the  hill  of  Pareshnath,  4,488  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  might  therefore  perhaps  by  being  served  with  railway 
communication  become  in  future  the  Pachmarhi  of  Bengal.  At  about 
2-40  the  Viceroy  on  the  observation  car  reached  Gujilendi.  Here 
were  collected  almost  all  the  people  either  interested  in  or  employed 
in  the  railway  service,  and  among  them  were  :  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Hewett, 
Hon’ble  Mr.  McRobert  of  Cawnpore,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  . 
who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  had  come  up  in  the 
two  special  trains  that  left  Calcutta  on  Wednesday  night. 

The  Viceroy  on  alighting  from  his  car  was  received  with  a  salute 
from  a  guard  of  honour  of  railway  police,  and  Lady  Minto  was 
presented  with  a  bouquet.  Mr.  Douglas  then  requested  the  Viceroy 
to  screw  in  the  last  bolt  in  the  line.  His  Excellency  then  stepping 
forward  was  presented  with  a  silver  bolt,  which,  with  a  silver  spanner, 
he  screwed  on.  Three  cheers  were  then  called  for  the  Viceroy,  which 
were  most  heartily  responded  to.  He  then  entered  his  train  and 
proceeded  to  Gomoh. 

At  the  Gomoh  Station,  in  a  magnificent  hall,  decorated  with  flags 
and  foliage  and  a  wealth  of  flowers,  a  banquet  had  been  prepared,  and 
to  this  banquet  160  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down.  Mr.  Douglas  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  room  with  His  Excellency  on  his  right  and  Lady 
Minto  on  his  left.  At  the  termination  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Douglas 
rising  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  Your  Excellencies,  Your  Honour,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  first 
desire  to  heartily  thank  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  for  the  honour  he 
has  done  the  East  Indian  Railway  administration  in  graciously  con¬ 
senting  to  perform  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  complete  Grand 
Chord  Railway  and  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  great 
compliment  thus  paid  us.  To  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto  we  are  also 
deeply  indebted  for  her  gracious  presence.  Further,  I  have  to  thank 
His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  and  Lady  Fraser  for 
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their  kind  presence  on  this  occasion — and  finally,  I  thank  you  all,  # 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  accepted  my  invitation  to  what  I  may 
perhaps  call  this  outing  in  the  wilderness. 

“The  pamphlet  containing  a  map  and  description  of  the  new 
railway  which  has  been  prepared  and  distributed  will  already  have 
explained  its  main  general  features.  Briefly,  the  entire  Chord  from 
Sitarampur  to  Moghal  Serai  is  281  miles  long  ;  its  cost  has  been 
415  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  it  contains  two  specially  important  works  of 
much  interest,  viz.,  the  Sone  bridge  at  Dehri  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Vindhya  hills.  But  it  will  probably  be  of  further  interest  if  I  mention 
that  this  line,  the  completing  link  of  which  we  have  passed  over  to-day, 
was  a  portion  of  the  first  alignment  proposed  for  the  East  Indian 
Railway  between  Calcutta  and  Moghal  Serai.  One  of  the  first  general 
plans  drawn  up,  which  is  dated  1846,  just  sixty  years  ago,  shows  the 
alignment  of  the  railway  then  proposed  as  running  on  the  Calcutta 
side  of  the  river  Hooghly  up  as  far  as  Naihati,  crossing  the  river  at 
Naihati  to  Hooghly  near  the  site  of  the  present  Jubilee  bridge  and 
running  from  there  in  practically  a  straight  line  to  Moghal  Serai,  thus 
passing  from  Sitarampur  almost  along  the  route  of  what  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  Grand  Chord  Railway. 

“  There  have  been  moments  when  I  could  have  wished  that  this 
alignment  had  then  been  adopted  so  far  as  the  Grand  Chord  portion 
of  it  was  concerned,  since,  had  it  been  so,  a  controversy  and  discussion 
which  extended  over  many  years  and  at  times  became  somewhat  heated 
would  never  have  arisen. 

“  But  other  counsels  had  prevailed,  and  in  connection  with  the 
alignment  it  was  decided  that,  after  serving  the  town  of  Burdwan  the 
line  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  directed  towards  the  river  Ganges 
and  follow  generally  its  course,  and  consequently  what  we  now  call  the 
Loop  line  extended  on  to  Benares  was  constructed,  thus  giving  first 
the  benefits  of  railway  communication  to  the  large  centres  of  popul  - 
tion  along  the  banks  of  that  river  and  to  the  fertile  districts  which  it 
waters  ;  and  that  this  decision  was  the  right  one  was  quickly  established 
by  the  large  and  growing  traffic  which  was  given  to  the  railway  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence  by  these  densely  populated  areas.  I  may 
mention  here  that  the  line  was  opened  in  i860  up  to  Rajmehal  on  the 
b.-.nks  of  the  Ganges  by  one  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy’s  illustrious 
predecessors — His  Excellency  Earl  Canning,  the  then  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India. 

“  But  with  the  extension  of  our  main  line  to  Delhi  arose  a  rapid 
increase  of  traffic  between  Northern  India  and  Calcutta,  and  as  a 
consequence  it  became  desirable  in  the  interests  of  this  trade  to  make 
a  shorter  and  more  direct  route  through  Bengal,  and  so  the  smaller 
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Chord  tine  came  into  being.  This  line,  I  should  say,  had  at  an  early 
period  been  constructed  as  far  as  the  Ranigunge  Coal-field  mainly 
with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  coal  for  the  use  of  the  railway, 
but  I  may  mention  that  in  addition  that  field  now  sends  away  annually 
some  3f  million  tons  of  coal  for  purposes  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  India  generally. 

“  Again,  in  process  of  time  arose  a  further  demand  for  a  still 
shorter  connection  between  Northern  India  and  the  sea-board  and 
more  transport  facilities,  and  so  the  Grand  Chord  project,  giving  the 
shortest  practicable  route,  was  taken  up  and  has  been  pushed, 
through  many  difficulties,  to  completion,  and  thus  we  see  to-day  the 
proposals  of  sixty  years  standing  converted  into  a  fact.  The  line  has 
been  built  in  three  separate  instalments  at  different  times ;  the  first 
section  was  made  to,  serve  the  great  Jherriah  Coal-field,  the  traffic 
from  which  has  reached  a  total  of  over  three  million  tons  per  annum. 
The  second  section  started  from  the  other  end— Moghal  Serai — and 
ran  to  Gya,  a  town  of  historic  and  sacred  interest ;  thus  the  two  great 
sacred  places — Benares  and  Gya — between  which  large  numbers  of 
pilgrims  travel,  received  direct  railway  connection.  On  this  section 
is  one  of  the  two  great  engineering  features  of  the  line,  viz.,  the  Sone 
bridge  which  is  practically  two  miles  long  and  is  second  in  length 
to  only  ore  other  bridge  in  the  world,  the  Tay  bridge  near  Dundee. 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  this  bridge  was  built  by  an  officer  who 
has  since  left  the  service  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  Mr.  F.  Palmer, 
now  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Calcutta  Port  Trust,  and  who  I  am  pleased 
to  find  present  with  us  to-day.  The  third  and  last  section  which  links 
up  the  whole  of  the  Chord  is  that  over  which  you  have  just  travelled. 

“  This  last  section  contains  the  other  important,  indeed  the  chief 
engineering  feature  of  interest,  viz.,  the  crossing  of  the  Vindhya  Range 
of  hills,  and  it  was  in  accomplishing  this  crossing  that  the  main 
difficulties  of  construction  centred. 

“  The  problem  of  finding  the  best  and  the  cheapest  alignment 
through  the  hills  was  one  which  necessarily  occupied  much  time  and 
study  on  the  part  of  our  engineers.  It  is  stated  in  legendary  lore 
that.a  famous  sage  of  Northern  India  travelling  south  on  reaching 
these  hills  commanded  them  to  bow  down  before  him  so  as  to  afford 
him  an  easy  passage  across.  Our  engineers  unforlunatcly  did  not 
possess  such  powers  of  overcoming  nature,  and  so  were  obliged  to 
adopt  latter-day  pros-dr  ethods  of  doing  this.  You  will  have  seen 
how  the  crossing  h  .  n  effected.  It  has  necessitated  the  con¬ 
struction  of  three  •  'Is,  many  heavy  cuttings  and  high 

embankments,  whil  )  a  hej  ut  of  some  1,300  feet 
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“  The  credit  of  discovering  the  alignment  adopted  belongs  to  our 
present  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  R.  S.  Highet.  The  matter  had  b£en 
under  consideration  for  some  years  by  several  engineers  of  high 
standing,  and  an  alignment  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  determined 
upon  before  Mr.  Highet  took  charge  of  the  work.  He,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  with  it  and,  as  the  result  of  further  study  and 
examination,  he  secured  the  present  alignment,  which  is  not  only  a 
greatly  improved  one  but  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the  section  by  some 
8  lakhs  of  rupees,  an  achievement  of  which  Mr.  Highet  may  justly  be 
proud.  The  actual  construction  of  the  line  has  been  in  .direct  charge 
of  Mr.  F.  E.  Cockshott,  and  to  him  much  credit  is  due  for  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  many  difficult  works  concerned.  Immediately 
under  Mr.  Cockshott  have  been  a  number  of  engineers,  each  of 
whom  in  their  different  capacities  contributed  largely  to  the  results 
obtained,  and  these  again  were  assisted  by  subordinates,  both  European 
and  Native,  who  throughout  worked  with  energy,  industry  and 
intelligence. 

“  But  interesting  and  important  as  the  designing  and  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  undertakings  of  this  character  necessarily  are,  the  chief 
question  after  all  is  their  ultimate  usefulness  as  means  of  transport, 
thus  furthering  the  development  of  the  country  and  its  trade,  and  in 
this  I  am  satisfied  the  Grand  Chord  Railway  will  play  a  great  and 
important  part. 

“  I  have  already  referred  to  the  large  coal  traffic  which  one  section 
of  the  line  has  created  by  giving  railway  transport  to  the  Jherriah 
Coal-field ;  and  the  opening  of  the  line  through  will  have  further  im¬ 
portant  results.  First,  there  will  be  the  shortening  of  the  distance 
between  Calcutta  and  Moghal  Serai  and  all  places  beyond  by  some 
50  miles,  thus  saving  time  and  cost  of  transport,  and  the  significance 
of  this  as  regards  the  latter  will  be  to  some  extent  realised  when  I 
mention  that  the  adjustment  of  rates  and  fares  which  willjfollow  will 
mean  a  concession  to  the  public  on  the  traffic  now  carried  of  approxi¬ 
mately  Rs.  25  lakhs  a  year.  The  traffic  from  the  Jherriah  Coal-field 
fto  Moghal  Serai  and  beyond  will  be  specially  favoured,  inasmuch  as 
the  detour  by  Sitarampur,  now  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  traffic,  will 
*  be  avoided,  thus  reducing  the  transit  distance  in  this  case  by  sorre  1 10 
miles.  Another  important  change  in  this  direction  associated  with 
the  opening  of  the  line  is  the  introduction  of  the  new  coal  tariff,  which 
of  itself  means  a  reduction  in  charges  to  the  oal  trade,  taking  the  coal 
traffic  as  it  is  at  present  of  no  less  than,  sa  ,20  lakhs  per  annum, 

a  reduction  which  I  would  point  out  is  '  ’  o  the  25  lakhs  just 

mentioned  as  arising  from  the  s’ ,  Ranees.  These  are 

large  sacrifices  of  re1,  u<  *  ong  time  to  recoup 
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ourselves.  We  expect  from  them  important  increases  in  the  volume  of 
our  business  both  in  passengers  and  in  goods  traffic.  We  look  to  the 
reduction  in  cost  of  coal  transport  to  so  reduce  the  price  of  coal  at  the 
various  industrial  centres  in  Northern  India,  that,  not  only  will  there 
be  a  great  expansion  of  the  coal  traffic  itself,  but  also  of  trade 
generally,  and  especially  of  manufacturing  enterprise  which  the 
cheaper  coal  should  encourage  and  make  possible. 

“  In  connection  with  these  matters  I  think  I  may  claim — without 
Saying  more  than  is,  I  believe,  generally  recognized — that  it  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  administration,  notably 
since  the  advent  of  General  Sir  R.  Strachey  to  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  to  give  the  fullest  possible  advantages  afford¬ 
able  by  the  railway  as  a  great  transporting  agency  to  both  the 
country  and  its  commerce.  In  passenger  fares  large  reductions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  mainly  in  those  of  the  lower  class 
passengers  and  with  most  beneficial  results  generally,  a  fact  that  is 
evident  from  the  greatly  increased  numbers  who  have  been  thereby 
enabled -to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  railway  as  a  means  of 
travelling.  Under  the  head  of  merchandise,  coal,  as  an  article  of 
primary  necessity  to  the  expansion  of  industries  and  trade  generally, 
has  had  our  special  attention  in  this  respect,  but  we  feel  that  other 
staples  of  commerce  also  need  consideration  in  the  same  direction,  and 
it  is  in  this  view  that  we  have,  as  is  known,  recently  come  forward 
asking  for  the  removal  of  the  restriction  now  placed  upon  us  in  the 
matter  of  rates,  for  we  are  satisfied,  so  far  at  least  as  the  East  Indian 
Railway  is  concerned  that  lower  rates  than  are  now  permissible  can 
in  the  case  of  expor  produce  carried  over  long  distances  be  given 
with  great  advantage  both  to  the  railway  and  the  trade  of  the  country. 

“In  conclusion,  V'our  Excellencies,  Your  Honour,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen,  I  would  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  in  due  time,  as  the 
Grand  Chord  line  develops  and  is  seen  to  extend  and  increase  the  great 
blessings  of  cheap  transport  to  the  country’s  trade  and  population — 
especially  the  poorer  section  of  it, —you  will  be  able  to  recall  with  in¬ 
terest  and  some  pleasure  the  part  you  have  taken  to-day  in  its  opening. 

“Your  Honour,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  propose  to 
you  a  toast  which  !  am  sure  you  will  all  receive  with  enthusiasm — the 
health  of  Their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Minto.” 

The  toast  of  Lord  and  Lady  Minto  was  drunk  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm. 

|  The  Viceroy  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  ] 

\  Mr.  Dougla..,  Ladies,  temen , — In  the  fust  place 

I  must  thank  you,  Mr.  Douglas,  for  the  kind  words  you  have 
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addressed  to  Lady  Minto  and  myself  in  proposing  the  toa,st 
of  our  health.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  both  of  us 
to  be  here  to-day,  and  I  feel  myself  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  had  the  opportunity  of  clinching  the  last  bolt  in 
the  Grand  Chord  Railway. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  told  us  this  evening  how  the  line  has 
been  constructed  in  separate  sections,  each  of  them  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  engineering  skill.  The 
Sone  bridge,  between  Mogal  Serai  and  Gya,  built  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Palmer,  is  one  of  the  great  bridges  of  the 
world,  whilst  the  distinguished  abilities  of  Mr.  Highet 
and  the  careful  construction  of  Mr.  Cockshott  have 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  of  the  Vindhya  Range, 
and  have  completed  the  beautiful  hill  section  over  which 
we  passed  this  afternoon.  To-day’s  ceremony  marks  the 
forging  of  another  great  link  in  the  East  Indian  Railway 
system.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  the  necessity  for 
that  link  has  made  itself  more  evident  in  each  succeeding 
year ;  how  the  Loop  line  in  the  first  place  carried  prosperity 
to  the  populations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  how 
still  more  extensive  railway  connection  with  Delhi  and  the 
north  brought  increased  traffic,  to  be  by  the  building  of 
the  smaller  Chord  line,  to  be  follow  '  by  still  greater 
demands  for  railway  development  to  wh  .h  the  opening  of 
the  Grand  Chord  Railway  is  to-day’s  reply. 

Tt  is  even  still  more  interesting  to  look  back  on  the  early 
da^  ■  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company.  I  believe  we 
ow.  the  introduction  to  India  of  railways  (and  telegraphs 
too)  largely  to  the  foresight  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  though 
John  Company  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  support  him.  The 
Directors-:  ’d  him  his  proposals  were  merely  wasteful  extra¬ 
vagance.  All  the  same,  he  beat  them,  and  turned  the  first 
sod  rndian  Railway  in  1851.  The  Company 

itself  had  been  organised  in  1845  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
afterwards  Sir  MacDonald  Stephenson,  who.  was  really  the 
pioneer  of  Indian  railways.,  But  much  time  was  spent, 
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I  /nay,  perhaps,  in  these  days  say  without  disrespect,  that 
much  time  was  wasted,  in  negotiations  with  the  East  Indian 
Company.  The  contract  was  not  signed  till  1849,  and  the 
first  section  of  the  link  to  Hooghly  was  not  opened  till  1854. 
Many  of  us  must  often  have  thought  what  that  delay  meant, 
for  what  terrible  things  it  may  afterwards  have  been  answer- 
able,  what  lives  might  a  few  hundred  miles  of  railway  have 
saved — for  the  East  Indian  Railway  has  no  ordinary  history  : 
its  early  days  are  tinged  with  the  terrible  romance  of 
the  Mutiny.  If  the  Railway  Company  had  only  been  a  little 
older,  what  might  it  not  have  done.  In  its  infancy  as  it  was, 
the  stress  of  war  could  only  delay  its  growth,  but  we  will, 
none  of  us,  ever  forget  the  devotion  and  the  heroic 
defence  of  the  small  house  at  Arrah  by  Vickers  Boyle. 
Now  I  trust  this  great  railway  is  destined  to  flourish  through 
long  years  of  peace  to  play  its  part  in  the  development 
of  the  trade  of  India,  and  the  furtherante  of  the  happiness 
of  its  people.  Mr.  Douglas  has  told  us  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  administration  to  give 
the  fullest  possible  advantage  affordable  by  the  Railway  as  a 
great  transporting  agency  to  both  the  country  and  its 
commerce— -a  noble  and  patriotic  ambition  for  which  India 
owes  her  thanks. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  now  that  Lady  Minto  and  I  have 
arrived  so  nearly  at  the  end  of  our  tour,  and  as  I  see 
so  many  railway  friends  gathered  around,  me,  I  really  cannot 
say  good-night  without  thanking  them  for  the  innumerable 
courtesies  we  have  received  from  them  throughout  the  many 
hundred  miles  of  our  journey.  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Dring, 
and  very  many  others  whom  it  would  only  be  invidious  to 
mention  have  done  much  for  the  comfort  of  our  tour,  which 
I  can  a.  ure  them  we  shall  not  forget. 

And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  a  toast,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  the  health  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  I  venture  to 
couple  with  it  the  healths  of  the  able  and  energetic  staff  of 
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all  ranks  who  have  served  with  him,  and  success  to  the 
Grand  Chord  Railway ! 

[At  the  end  of  the  speech  the  toast  proposed  was  drunk.  Mr. 
Douglas  then  replied  briefly  thanking  the  Viceroy  for  his  kind  re¬ 
marks,  and  saying  that  anything  done  for  so  kind  and  courteous  a 
gentleman  as  Lord  Minto  was  truly  a  pleasure.  The  Viceroy  and 
party  then  left  for  Calcutta.] 


OPENING  OF  THE  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

aist  Dec.  1906.  [His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  opened  the  Exhibition  on  the  21st 
December  1906. 

The  grounds  presented  a  brilliant  appearance  and  a  vast  crowd  1 
attended  the  ceremony.  Among  those  present  were  Sir  A.  Fraser,  1 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Members  of  Council  and  many  others.  His  | 
s  Excellency  accompanied  by  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Minto, 

Colonel  Dunlop  Smitfi  and  an  Aide-de-Camp  arrived  punctually  at  ! 
4  P.M. 

The  Sungat  Samaj  then  sang  a  Benediction  song,  at  the  conclusion  , 
of  which  Mr.  J.  Chowdhury  read  the  Progress  Report  of  the 
Committee.  He  pointed  out  the  difficulties  that  had  been  experienced 
in  organising  the  present  Exhibition  and  thanked  Government  for 
the  help  given.  The  report  also  pointed  out  the  scope  of  the 
Exhibition  and  what  it  hoped  to  accomplish. 

At  the  conclusion  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  made  the  following 
speech  : — 

“  My  Lord,—  It  is  with  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  welcome  Your 
Excellency  and  this  great  assembly  in  this  hall  A  hall  of  Industry 
is  a  hall  of  peace.  Here  the  voice  of  controversy  is  hushed.  I  invite 
you  to  witness  some  of  the  triumphs  of  peace,  which  have  been 
pronounced  on  high  authority  to  be  no  less  glorious  than  those  of 
war.  I  heartily  wish  that  the  triumphs  will  multi  ,<y  as  time  advances, 
and  that  in  a  temple  of  concord  like  this  the  bonds  of  union  between 
different  races,  creeds  and  classes  may  .he  constantly  renewed  and 
strengthened.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  wealth  )f  a  country  depends 
upon  its  commerce  and  industries.  India  has  beet  the  home  of  many 
industries,  but  they  need  to  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
times.  In  consequence  of  a  lack  of  adaptation,  and  of  many  other 
circumstances,  such  as  the  conditions  of  Indiai  social  life,  the 
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^hyness  of  capital,  the  altered  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
the  opening  out  of  new  walks  of  life,  some  of  the  old  industries 
have  nearly  died  out,  some  others  have  been  dwindling.  Handicrafts, 
remarkable  in  their  way  as  proofs  of  manual  skill  and  industry,  have 
had  to  face  an  unequal  competition  with  mechanical  appliances  of 
ever-increasing  power  and  refinement.  Children  of  artisans,  when 
they  have  received  the  elements  of  a  school  education,  and  still  more 
when  they  have  tasted  of  higher  education,  which  under  British  rule 
has  been  thrown  open  to  all,  have  shown  an  unwillingness  to  pursue 
the  traditional  occupation  of  their  families.  When  the  ranks  of 
any  class  of  artisans  have  been  thinned  in  this  way,  caste  rules  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  being  recruited  from  other  classes.  The 
tastes  of  the  people  have  been  so  altered  that  they  find  some  of 
the  products  of  the  old  industries  as  either  too  fine  or  too  coarse. 
So  many  new  careers  have  been  opened  out  by  Government  and 
by  mercantile  men  that  many  have  deserted  the  old  industries  in 
the  hope  of  making  surer  and  larger  gains  than  what  they  could 
expect  from  the  old  avocations  of  their  fathers.  Government  have 
for  many  years  sought  to  create  a  taste  for  industries  among  the 
people,  and  with  that  end  in  view  have*  established  schools  of 
science  and  industry.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  truer  friend  and 
patron  of  Indian  industry  than  Your  Excellency.  We,  therefore,  felt 
emboldened  to  ask  Your  Excellency  to  open  the  Exhibition,  and  we 
are  deeply  thankful  that  you  have  consented,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
calls  on  your  time  and  attention,  to  discharge  the  office.  We  also 
heartily  thank  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto  for  gracing  the  occasion 
with  her  presence.  The  Exhibition  could  not  be  opened  under 
happier  or  more  august  auspices,  and  it  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  as 
President  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  to  invite  Your  Excellency 
to  declare  the  Exhibition  open.” 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  declaring  the  Exhibition  open 
spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Maharaja ,  Your  Honour ,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen ,■ — 
I  understand  this  is  the  second  time  the  Indian  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  Exhibition  has  been  held  in  Calcutta.  The 
first  occasion  was,  I  believe,  in  1901,  the  year  in  which  the 
Exhibition  was  inaugurated,  and  1  am  very  glad  to  be  here 
to-day  to  offer  it  a  hearty  welcome  on  its  return  to  the 
capital  of  India. 

I  must  thank  you,  Maharaja,  for  the  cordial  reception 
you  have  extended  to  me  on  behalf  of  vour  Committee,  and 
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1  would  venture  at  the  same  time  to  congratulate  you  on  th^ 
wise  and  thoughtful  words  of  your  Address. 

You  have  reminded  me  of  my  reference  to  Swadeshi  in 
my  speech  in  Council  last  March,  and  I  hope  that  my 
presence  here  may  be  some  indication  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  support  I  then  held  out  to  those  who  are 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  develop  home  industries  in  an 
open  market  for  the  employment  and  for  the  supply  of  the 
people  of  India. 

I  see  around  me  the  results  of  their  labours,  and  I  am 
gladly  here  to-day  to  help  them.  I  understand,  Maharaja, 
it  was  wisely  decided  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Exhibition 
that  it  was  to  be  dissociated  from  politics,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  all  benefit  this  afternoon  by  breathing  the  bracing  air  of 
a  non-controversial  atmosphere.  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  rejoice 
if  my  presence  should  contribute  to  confirm  the  dissociation 
of  honest  Swadeshi  i rom  political  aspirations  There  is  no 
occasion,  there  is  no  justification  for  confusing  the  two. 
And  this  Exhibition  will  do  a  great  work  for  India  if,  whilst 
recognising  the  right  that  every  man  has  to  his  own  political 
opinions  and  the  right  to  make  them  known,  it  enables  us 
all  to  meet  on  a  Swadeshi  platform  where,  irrespective  of 
our  political  views,  we  can  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  We  shall  all  do  well  to  recognise  that  though 
industrial  necessities  and  manufacturing  interests  must  go 
far  to  shape  the  policy  of  India,  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  attempting  to  direct  and  control  those  industries 
and  interests  for  political  purposes. 

I  am  looking  forward,  Maharaja,  to  the  opportunity  you 
have  afforded  me  of  seeing  for  myself  the  many  articles 
of  interest  the  energy  of  your  Committee  has  collected  here. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  heartily  1  sympathise  not  only  in  their 
endeavours  to  develop  industrial  resources,  but  in  all  they 
are  doing  to  preserve  those  characteristic  native  arts  for 
which  India  has  for  centuries  been  celebrated  and  skilled, 
handicrafts  which  the  modern  world  can  never  hope  to  .rival. 
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yVhiTst  in  the  larger  sense  of  production  for  purposes  of 
every-day  utility  and  consumption  they  have  recognised  the 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  machinery  which  modern 
science  has  made  available  to  the  manufacturer.  In  these 
days  of  competition  and  of  ever-advancing  mechanical 
discovery  India  cannot  lag  behind.  We  cannot  expect  the 
Indian  public  for  sentimental  reasons  to  buy  what  is  inferior 
and  behind  the  times.  Sad  as  it  is  to  see  ancient  industries 
give  way  to  novel  methods,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
welcome  all  that  is  good  in  the  inevitable,  to  adapt  our 
populations  to  the  demands  of  modern  requirements,  and  to 
educate  them  in  the  knowledge  of  modern  inventions.  This 
Exhibition  has  already  done  much  to  indicate  to  the  Indian 
manufacturer  the  paths  that  lead  to  success.  I  hope,  too, 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  over  which 
the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Hewett  has  so  ably  presided,  has  shed  an 
influence  over  Indian  commercial  life  which  may  have  great 
results  in  the  future. 

I  congratulate  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  on  the 
support  they  have  received  from  Indian  Princes  and  Chiefs. 
They  have,  I  can  assure  them,  the  warm  sympathy  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  I  know  that  they  have  no  truer 
friend  in  Bengal  than  Sir  Andrew  Fraser. 

Maharaja,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  references  to 
Her  Excellency  and  myself.  I  shall  watch  the  efforts  of 
your  Exhibition  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  I  have  now 
great  pleasure  in  declaring  it  open. 
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iotli  Jan.  1907.  [  During  the  Viceroy’s  visit  to  Agra  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 

His  Majesty  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  to  India,  His  Excellency 
received  a  Deputation  from  the  Rajput  Mahasabha  which  presented 
an  address  headed  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir  and 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Idar. 

His  Excellency  replied  to  the  address  in  the  following  terms  : — ] 

Your  Highnesses  and  Gentlemen , — I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  to-day  of  meeting  the  members  of 
your  Deputation — a  Deputation  so  representative  of  the 
Chiefs,  Nobles,  Talukdars  and  Jagirdars  of  the  great  Rajput 
community,  headed  by  my  friend,  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Bikanir.  I  thank  you  for  your  welcome  to 
the  head-quarters  of  your  Sabha,  to  this  city,  which  the 
memories  of  the  valorous  deeds  of  your  ancestors  has 
\  endeared  to  you,  a  city,  as  you  say,  full  of  stirring  associations, 
and,  putting  aside  for  an  instant  the  objects  of  your  Deputa¬ 
tion,  I  hope  that  we,  as  a  part  of  the  great  assemblage 
gathered  here,  may  share  in  contributing  another  brilliant 
page  to  the  history  of  Agra.  Your  Highness,  the  address 
with  which  you  have  presented  me  impresses  upon  me  the 
efforts  your  Association  is  making  for  social  reform  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  very  true  that  Western 
sciences  and  culture  and,  perhaps  more  important  still, 
Western  ways  of  thought,  are  making  themselves  felt 
throughout  India,  and  I  hope  that  British  rule  may  assist 
the  people  of  India  to  direct  into  the  most  profitable 
channels  the  many  influences  which  must  so  momentously 
affect  their  future.  Old  days  of  ignorance  and  slavery  to 
custom  have  gone  for  ever.  A  new  life  has,  I  hope,  come 
into  being.  But  it  will  assuredly  bring  with  it  fresh  diffi¬ 
culties  and  problems  unknown  to  the  old  life ;  problems 
affecting  the  material  and  political  welfare  of  the  people 
which  altered  social  conditions  can  alone  satisfactorily  solve. 
Your  Princes  and  Chiefs  have,  I  know,  done  much  by  the 
encouragement  of  education  and  social  reforms  to  fit1  the 
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,  community  for  that  share  in  the  public  life  of  their  country 
which  should  be  the  highest  ambition  of  any  man.  No 
leaders  of  a  great  movement  have  ever  had  finer  human 
material  to  work  with  than  you  have.  You  may  well  be 
proud  of  your  Rajput  history.  You  rightly  claim  to  be  a 
soldier  race, — a  race  that  has  had  no  great  share  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  in  a  country  which  is,  perhaps,  all  the  dearer 
to  you  because  you  have  known  that  your  existence  and 
your  success  have  depended  upon  the  courage  and  hardi¬ 
hood  of  your  people.  It  was  Napoleon  who  said  “  poverty, 
privations  and  misery  are  the  school  of  a  good  soldier.” 
But  I  hope  that  your  community  has  for  ever  left  the  old 
rough  days  behind  them,  and  that  you  will  now  contribute 
the  sterling  qualities  of  your  race  to  the  national  life  of  your 
country.  You,  Your  Highness,  and  you,  Your  Highness 
General  Sir  Pertab  Singh,  have  earned  distinction  in  India 
and  beyond  the  seas  in  the  service  ’of  the  King-Emperor, 
and  Rajputana  has  given  many  good  soldiers  to  the  Empire, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  as  regards  the  Cadet  Corps  and 
the  openings  to  a  professional  future  which  I  sincerely  hope 
it  will  supply,  you  may  rely  upon  me  for  my  support,  fullest 
sympathy,  and  assistance.  The  King  has  no  more  loyal 
subjects  than  his  faithful  Rajputs,  and,  Gentlemen,  no  one 
can  look  forward  with  greater  pleasure  than  I  do  to  any 
opportunity  which  may  be  afforded  to  me  of  furthering 
your  endeavours  to  encourage  the  just  aspirations  of  your 
people  to  share  in  the  public  life  of  India. 
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STATE  BANQUET  AT  AGRA. 

nth  Jan.  1907  [  His  Majesty  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  had  been  invited  by  the 

Government  of  India  to  visit  India.  His  Majesty  ‘accepted  the 
invitation,  and  having  crossed  the  frontier,  on  January  the  3rd  entered 
British  territory  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  On  his  way  to  Agra, 
where  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  was  to  meet  him,  the  Amir  passed 
through  Peshawar,  where  he  received  a  splendid  reception.  His 
Majesty  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  January.  On  the 
night  of  the  nth  a  State  dinner  was  given  in  His  Majesty’s  honour, 
at  which  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering  was  present. 

At  the  conclusion  of  dinner  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  rose  and 
made  the  following  speech  : — ] 

We  are  honoured  to-night  by  the  distinguished  presence 
of  the  able  ruler  of  a  neighbouring  state,  the  country  of  a 
friend  to  whom  the  King-Emperor,  whose  representative  I 
am  proud  to  be  at  this  memorable  gathering  at  Agra,  has 
expressed  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit 
to  the  Indian  Empire.  It  is  many  years  since  an  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  has  been  the  guest  of  a  Viceroy,  and  I  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  possible  for  His  Majesty  to  leave  for  a  time 
the  cares  of  State  and  to  accept  the  best  we  can  offer  of 
Indian  hospitality.  I  trust  that  during  his  sojourn  with  us 
he  will  see  much  that  will  prove  of  interest  to  him,  that  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  ensure  his  comfort  may  prove 
successful,  and,  above  all,  that  when  he  leaves  us  to  return 
to  Afghanistan  he  will  rest  assured  that  he  has  gained  many 
personal  friends  in  India  and  that  he  carries  with  him  their 
sincerest  good  wishes  for  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  himself  and  of  his  people.  1  ask  you,  Gentlemen,  to  join 
with  me  in  welcoming  our  friend  and  guest,  and  to  drink 
to  the  good  health  of  His  Majesty  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

[To  this  the  Amir  replied  “  I  am  very  glad  that  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  have  left  my  home  has  been  to  come  to  my  friend’s  house 
and  I  hope  and  I  sincerely  trust  from  my  heart  that  I  have  found  a 
personal  friend  for  myself  and  for  my  Government,  and  I  am  very 
highly  pleased.  It  is  an  extreme  gratification,  too,  that  I  have  been 
treated  so  well  by  His  Excellency  my  friend,  and  all  the  other  kind 
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friends  I  have  met  in  this  my  journey.  I  will  be  gratified  if  you  all, 
Nobles,  Lords,  Maharajahs,  and  all  here  present,  will  drink  to  the 
health  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy.  I  hope  you  will  all  follow  me 
in  this  toast.” 

The  Viceroy  responded  as  follows  : — ] 

Your  Excellencies ,  Your  Honours ,  My  Lords ,  and 
Gentlemen , — I  rise  to  acknowledge  the  gracious  terms 
in  which  my  health  has  been  proposed  by  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  which  will,  I  hope,  fix  a  stamp  to  the  friendship 
which  we  all  trust  will  exist  for  ever  between  our  respective 
countries. 


DINNER  GIVEN  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL 
AND  MINING  ASSOCIATION. 

[  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  was  the  principal  guest  at  a  dinner  25th  Jan.  1907. 
given  by  the  Members  of  the  Geological  and  Mining  Association  in  - 
celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Association. 

The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Volunteer  Head-quarters.  Mr. 

Holland,  the  President  of  the  Association,  proposed  His  Excellency’s 
health.  The  Viceroy  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen , — I  am  indeed  very  glad 
to  be  here  to-night  in  the  early  days  of  your  Institute  and 
on  the  first  occasion  I  believe  on  which  its  members  have 
gathered  together  round  the  festive  board  to  celebrate  its 
birthday.  I  hope  that  this  evening’s  banquet  will  be  the 
precursor  of  many  others  at  which  you  may  in  future  cele¬ 
brate  the  progress  and  the  success  of  the  Institute,  the 
objects  of  which  you  are  doing  so  much  to  encourage.  It 
is  quite  new  to  me  to  be  told  that  my  ancestor,  Lord  Minto, 
discovered  gold  {loud  laughter ),  I  mean  coal  in  India, 
although  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  he  discovered  a  certain 
amount  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife — for  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that,  well !  I  don’t  know  where  I  should  have  been. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  a 
surveying  or  mining  expert  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But 
as  it  happens,  I  have  seen  something  of  geological  survey 
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and  mining  projecting  in  days  gone  by,  in  Canada  under  . 
the  tutelage  of  Sir  William  Dawson  and  his  distinguished 
son,  Dr.  George  Dawson,  President  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Dominion,  and  my  experience  taught  me 
that  the  surveyor  and  the  miner  do  wisely  to  walk  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  the  Geological  Survey  should  really 
represent  an  Intelligence  Department  furnishing  the  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  miner  bases  his  plan  of  campaign. 

You  are  now,  I  know,  endeavouring  to  unite  these  two 
branches  of  science,  and  nobody  will  more  anxiously  watch 
the  results  of  your  labours  than  I  shall.  I  can  only  speak 
as  a  layman  in  the  presence  of  experts,  but  I  have  seen 
the  great  gold  mines  of  British  Columbia  and  their  exten¬ 
sive  gold-crushing  machinery  and  stamps.  I  have  been 
down  to  the  bottomest  depth  of  Vancouver  Island  after 
coal.  I  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  mad  rush  after  gold 
to  Alaska,  wandered' up  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and 
down  the  waters  of  the  Yukon  to  Dawson  City.  I  have 
lived  amongst  the  miners  of  the  Klondyke  and  have  many 
friends  still  I  hope  amongst  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the 
creeks.  I  have  myself  handled  a  sieve  and  have  watched 
with  delight  the  wet  mud  making  way  for  its  rich  sediment 
of  gold,  where  little  machinery  is  wanted  except  the 
machinery  of  a  good  constitution,  pluck  and  a  share  of 
luck,  with  an  iron  determination  not  to  squander  one’s 
winnings  at  the  nearest  saloon.  But  wherever  I  have  been 
I  have  realised  that  the  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  means 
not  only  riches  for  those  who  keep  what  they  find,  but  that 
it  is  followed  also  by  development  of  every  sort.  It 
is  followed  by  settlement  of  fresh  populations,  by  the 
encouragement  of  industries  and  the  growth  of  prosperity  in 
all  directions.  The  miner  brings  with  him  his  demand  for 
labour,  the  population  that  always  follows  his  discoveries 
bring  with  it  the  necessity  for  further  industries,  and 
wealth  is  disseminated.  You  in  India  have  a  great  field 
before  you — a  field  that  has  hitherto  not  been  so  very 
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mucli  explored,  the  miner  has  needed  the  science  of  the 
geologist  to  tell  him  of  the  treasure  that  is  hidden  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  rests  with  the  miner  to  bring  that 
treasure  to  light,  and  to  furnish  the  machinery  to  place 
it  in  the  market.  The  forces,  which  your  Institute  has 
united,  will,  I  hope,  prove  invincible.  I  earnestly  hope  you 
will  meet  with  support  not  only  from  people  at  home  but 
from  the  people  of  India.  You  are  helping  to  develop  not 
only  one  great  industry  but  many  others  which  must  follow 
in  its  footsteps.  No  one  will  watch  your  work  more  care¬ 
fully  and  with  greater  interest  than  I  shall,  and  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  the  assistance  the  skilled  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  your  Institution  is  giving  to  the  Government 
in  their  endeavours  to  develop  the  resources  of  this 
country. 


MINTO  FANCY  FETE. 

[This  Fete  was  opened  in  Calcutta  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  28th  Jan.  1907. 
on  the  28th  January  1907,  and  its  object  is  set  forth  in  the  speech 
made  by  Her  Excellency  cn  the  occasion. 

The  grounds  presented  a  charming  and  effective  appearance,  and 
the  bright  weather,  though  hot,  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene. 

There  was  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering  present  at  the 
ceremony.  When  all  were  in  their  seats,  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto 
drove  up  in  State,  and  was  received  by  the  members  of  the  Reception 
Committee,  and  conducted  to  her  seat.  The  Ladies  Eileen,  Ruby  and 
Violet  Elliot  arrived  a  few  minutes  later,  and  were  provided  with 
seats  behind  Lady  Minto.  At  4-15  p.m.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
drove  up  in  State,  and  was  received  by  Lady  Minto  and  the  members 
of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  conducted  to  a  seat  on  Her 
Excellency’s  right.  Lady  Minto  then  rose,  and  in  a  clear  voice, 
which  was  heard  by  all,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

“  Your  Excellency, — Before  asking  Your  Excellency  to  declare 
this  Fancy  Fete  open  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  organised,  and  to  thank  those  who 
have  so  nobly  come  to  my  assistance  in  this  great  undertaking. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  most  deserving  institutions 
are  hampered  by  want  of  means.  The  generous  help  of  the  public. 
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which  is  everywhere  given  so  freely  to  hospitals,  nursing  homes',  and 
institutions  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  is  unable  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demands,  and  it  is  only  by  large  public  entertainments, 
such  as  we  are  assembled  to  inaugurate  to-day,  that  adequate  sums 
of  money  can  be  raised  to  help  these  deserving  objects. 

“  My  hope  is  that  the  amount  realized  by  this  Fete  may  be 
sufficiently  large  to  add  many  comforts  to  those  lying  ill  in  the 
various  European  and  Indian  hospitals  in  Calcutta,  and  also  to 
substantially  assist  the  Calcutta  and  Indian  Nursing  Association  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  well -trained  Nurses  both  for  hospital  and 
private  cases.' 

“  The  attempt  to  thank  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  my  task 
is  a  difficult  one.  Virtually  all  Calcutta  has  to  be  thanked.  From 
the  largest  mercantile  firms  to  the  smallest,  and  members  of  all 
trades,  each  in  their  way,  have  generously  subscribed  either  in  monev 
or  in  kind — the  bazaar  stalls  have  been  splendidly  stocked,  local 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  come  forward  to  assist  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  while  the  monster  Lucky  Bag  has  been  so  skilfully 
handled  that  over  30,000  tickets  have  already  been  disposed  of. 

“  The  lighting  of  the  ground,  which  I  am  sure  those  who  will  see 
it  to-night  will  agree  is  superbly  done,  has  been  accomplished  by  that 
hard-working  body,  the  Lighting  Committee. 

“  The  grounds  and  garden  testify  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
in  their  charge,  whilst  the  Shannon  River,  the  Galloping  Horses,  and 
the  Skating  Rink  are  most  generously  put  at  our  disposal  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Skating  Rink,  who  in  every  way  has  given  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  F&te. 

“The  Military  Tournament,  organised  by  a  most  efficient  Military 
Committee,  has  an  extremely  interesting  programme  of  varied  events, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  immensely  popular.  Its  work  has  been  very 
heavy,  as  the  amount  o.f  training  and  rehearsal  necessary  for  the 
production  of  so  splendid  a  spectacle  has  of  necessity  extended  over 
a  prolonged  period.  My  sincere  thanks,  therefore,  are  due  to  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  who  have  so  generously 
given  us  their  time  and  assistance.  But  to  go  into  further  detail 
would  detain  you  too  long  and  keep  you  away  from  the  many 
pleasures  already  alluded  to,  so  I  will  now  briefly  record  my  most 
grateful  thanks  to  those  who  have  organised  the  many  remaining 
entertainments,  such  as  the  Highland  Gathering,  the  Flower  Show, 
the  Photographic  Exhibition,  the  Dog  Show,  the  Boxing  Tournament, 
the  Cafe  Chantant,  the  Great  Telescope,  the  Doll  Show,  the  first  Motor 
Show,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bengal  Automobile  Association, 
and  Prince’s  Restaurant,  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  Dining. 
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Qommittee  with  the  generous  assistance  of  Messrs.  Kellner  &  Co.  I 
must  also  mention  the  massed  bands  who  will  produce  a  splendid 
selection  of  music,  the  rehearsal  of  which  has  lasted  over  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  and  the  services  of  the  various  other  bands,  who  are  so 
kindly  taking  part  in  the  Ffete,  must  also  be  acknowledged. 

“  Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  by  name  every 
One  who  has  come  forward  to  give  us  their  active  help  and  support, 
1  cannot  close  these  few  remarks  without  expressing  my  deep 
indebtedness  to  the  Joint  Honorary  Secretaries,  Colonel  Crooke- 
Lawless  and  Mr.  Palmer,  who  for  months  past  have  so  freely  given 
their  best  energies  and  the  whole  of  their  leisure  in  working  out 
every  detail  of  this  great  undertaking. 

“Your  Excellency,  Your  Highnesses,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
this  Fete  is  in  the  cause  of  Charity.  1  ask  you  to  unite  with  me  in 
making  it  an  unqualified  success. 

“  1  will  now  ask  Your  Excellency  to  declare  the  F6te  Ground 
open.”  ■ 

His  Excellency,  in  declaring  the  F6te  open,  made  the  following 
reply :— ] 

Your  Excellency , — I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to-day 
to  receive  the  address  with  which  you  have  presented  me 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Minto  Fete. 

I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  all  you 
have  told  me  of  its  objects  and  its  organisation,  and  I  hope 
that  what  you  have  said  will  quite  dispel  any  belief,  which 
possibly  may  have  at  one  time  existed,  that  the  profits  you 
hope  to  earn  were  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Indian 
Nursing  Association.  For  much  as  I  sympathise  with  the 
objects  of  that  Association  and  deeply  impressed  as  I  am 
by  the  urgent  need  for  available  nursing  throughout  India 
yet  I  hope  that  the  Hospitals  and  Nursing  Associations  of 
Calcutta  will  largely  benefit  by  the  efforts  of  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  and  those  who  have  so  energetically  assisted  vou. 

I  hope  that  His  Majesty  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  may 
be  able  to  visit  the  F£te,  and  that  he  may  carry  away  with 
him  pleasant  recollections  of  the  entertainments  you  have 
provided  for  the  people  of  Calcutta. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  blue-jackets  of  H.  M.  S. 
Perseus  are  here  to  share  with  the  Army  in  assisting 
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towards  the  success  of  the  tournament,  and  I  am  muc;h 
looking  forward  to  visiting  the  grounds  and  numerous 
shows  upon  which  so  much  thought  and  labour  [have  been 
expended. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  to-day’s  ceremonies,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
associating  myself  with  Lady  Minto  in  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  all  who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and 
trouble  to  this  great  undertaking.  It  only  remains  now 
for  the  public  to  show  by  their  patronage  that  they 
appreciate  the  unwearied  and  self-denying  efforts  of  the 
organisers  of  the  Fete  and  of  a  large  band  of  workers 
who  have  carried  out  their  ideas,  and  that  they  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  its  objects. 

May  I  congratulate  Your  Excellency  very  heartily  on  the 
successful  issue  of  your  exertions  and  upon  the  auspi¬ 
cious  inauguration  of  the  Fete,  which  I  now  declare  to  be 
open. 


UNVEILING  OF  SIR  JOHN  WOODBURN’S  STATUE. 

22nd  Mar.  1907,  [This  ceremony  was  performed  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  on 
Friday  afternoon,  the  22nd  March.  A  large  gathering  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  but  the  proceedings  were  marred  by  inclement 
weather. 

The  Hon’ble  Mr.  A.  A.  Apcar,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  asking  the  Viceroy  to  unveil  the  statue,  said  that  this 
commemoration  of  the  late  Sir  John  was  the  outcome  of  the  respect 
and  admiration  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community  for  one  who  had 
not  only  won  the  hearts  of  all,  but  had  shown  himself  an  able  and 
efficient  administrator  of  the  great  province  over  which  he  ruled.  Mr. 
Apcar  also  referred  to  the  death  of  Sir  John  at  his  post  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  most  ragic. 

His  Excellency  having  unveiled  the  statue  made  the  following 

reply :—] 

Your  Honour ,  Ladies ,  and  Gentlemen , — I  feel  that  the 
ceremony  in  which  I  have  been  invited  to  take  parti  must 
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be  full  of  sad  recollections  for  the  many  friends  of  Sir 
John  Woodburn  who  are  to-day  gathered  together  around 
his  statue,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
with  them  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
throughout  an  arduous  public  life  had  by  his  sympathetic 
personality  and  sacrifice  to  duty  so  universally  gained  the 
affection  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  I  never  knew  Sir  John  Woodburn,  but  I  came  to 
India  to  find  the  love  for  him  very  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Calcutta,  and  yet  till  his  later  days  he  had  not 
belonged  to  Bengal.  Much  of  his  earlier  service  had  been 
given  to  what  are  now  the  United  Provinces,  and  especially 
to  the  Province  of  Oudh,  where  he  possessed  a  host  of 
friends  and  where  his  name  is  still  a  household  word.  He 
came  here  as  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1898.  If  he  ever 
felt  a  secret  regret  that  it  had  not  fallen  to  his  lot  to  rule 
over  the  provinces  of  his  first  love,  he  never  betrayed  it  by 
word  or  outward  sign,  and  within  a  year  of  assuming  charge 
of  his  great  office  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  all  his 
officers,  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  the  affection  of  all 
who  enjoyed  his  personal  friendship.  Long  before  he  died 
he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  beloved 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bengal  had  ever  had.  Sympathy, 
loyalty,  courage  and  courtliness  were  the  key-notes  of  his 
character,  and  worked  their  unfailing  magic  on  all  who 
came  within  their  spell.  He  possessed  the  great  gift  of 
drawing  forth  all  that  was  best  in  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact;  of  seeing  with  their  eyes  and  leading 
them  to  see  with  his ;  of  inspiring  them  with  some  portion 
of  his  own  of  hopefulness  of  duty  and  of  zeal.  His  love  of 
India  was  deep-rooted  and  sincere.  Speaking  once  in  the 
Bengal  Council  he  said  that  for  four  generations  his  house 
had  eaten  the  salt  of  India,  and  it  was  an  abiding  sorrow 
to  him  that  he  was  the  last  of  his  name  and  that  he  had  no 
son  to  give  to  India  in  return  for  all  that  India  had  given 
to  hiiA.  Nowhere  was  his  insight  into  the  feelings  and 
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prejudices  of  the  people  of  India  more  wisely  displayed* 
than  in  his  treatment  of  the  plague.  Within  a  few  days  of 
Sir  John  Woodburn’s  assuming  charge  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  the  first  cases  of  plague  occurred  in  Calcutta,  and 
for  a  short  time  something  resembling  a  panic  prevailed. 
At  that  time  the  policy  favoured  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
in  Europe  involved  very  stringent  measures  of  segregation 
of  the  sick,  the  evacuation  and  even  destruction  of  infected 
buildings,  and  the  isolation  of  travellers  from  suspected 
areas.  Sir  John  Woodburn  was  the  first  among  the 
provincial  Governors  to  realise  how  profoundly  repugnant 
this  policy  was  to  Indian  sentiment,  and  how  we  were 
defeating  our  own  ends  by  attempting  to  force  on  the 
people  measures  which  had  no  hope  of  success  unless 
assisted  by  their  willing  co-operation.  It  was  in  a  large 
degree  owing  to  his  representations  and  example  that 
wiser  counsels  ultirfiately  prevailed,  with  the  result  that 
where  plague  still  unhappily  endures  our  task  is  confined 
to  combating  the  encroachments  of  the  disease,  and  we  have 
not  to  face  the  added  labour  of  overcoming  the  hostility 
and  opposition  of  the  sufferers  themselves.  And  he  took 
special  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  administration 
of  Calcutta  itself.  Probably  no  Lieutenant-Governor  before 
him  had  ever  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  constantly 
watching  all  important  schemes  which  were  in  progress. 
He  used  to  ride  rouiid  the  city  a  great  deal  both  for  this 
purpose  and  also  to  encourage  and  popularise  the  measures 
for  plague  prevention.  It  was  this  that  led  to  the  adoption 
of  an  equestrian  statue,  as  it  was  thus  that  the  people  knew 
him  best.  Among  the  lessons  which  Sir  John  Woodburn 
learned  from  his  long  association  with  the  Talukdars  of 
Oudh  was  the  importance  of  securing  the  goodwill  and 
attachment  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  India,  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people.  He  realised  the  greatness  of  their 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  the  unwisdom  as  well  as 
injustice  of  giving  them  any  reason  to  believe  that  their 
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interests  were  less  regarded  by  Government  than  those  of 
their  tenantry.  He  spared  no  pains  to  eradicate  this 
feeling  and  to  show  that  it  was  unfounded,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  his  advocacy  that  the  Settled  Estates  Act 
eventually  became  law ;  by  this  measure  he  sought  to 
secure  to  the  great  hereditary  families  of  Bengal  the 
permanent  possession  of  their  estates,  confident  in  the 
assurance  that  with  every  house  thus  established  there 
would  be  added  fresh  strength  to  the  just  and  wise 
administration  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  lighter  duties  attaching  to  his  office,  in  social 
intercourse  with  every  class,  Indian  or  European,  Sir  John 
Woodburn  was  at  his  best.  There  have  been  few 
Lieutenant-Governors  who  have  enjoyed  a  wider  circle  of 
friends  amongst  the  non-official  community.  His  hospitality 
was  lavish  and  dignified  ;  his  private  generosity  was  catholic 
and  far  reaching,  but  wholly  without  dstentation  ;  in  every 
relation  of  life  he  worthily  upheld  the  finest  traditions  of 
his  service ;  and  when  he  died,  a  few  bare  months  before 
he  might  have  hoped  to  pass  into  an  honoured  retirement, 
the  concourse  that  gathered  round  his  grave  and  the 
thousands  who  crowded  to  the  memorial  meeting  at  the 
Town  Hall  were  a  living  testimony  to  the  regard  and 
affection  which  he  inspired  throughout  the  province  which 
for  nearly  five  years  had  been  subject  to  his  rule.  Your 
Honour,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  indeed  proud  to  unveil 
the  statue  of  such  a  man. 

[H  is  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Durbhanga  would  have  read  his 
speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  to  have  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  for  consenting  to  perform  the  unveiling 
ceremony,  but  as  the  rain  came  down  heavily  this  was  taken  as 
read.] 
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DEBATE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  1907-8. 

[  On  the  20th  March  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  E.  N.  Baker  introduced  the 
Financial  Statement.  The  discussion  upon  it  took  place  on  the  27th 
idem.  The  chief  items  were  reductions  in  the  salt  tax  and  postal  rates, 
the  announcement  of  which  was  received  with  much  satisfaction. 
Most  of  the  Hon’ble  Members  spoke  on  the  occasion  and  many  interest¬ 
ing  speeches  were  heard.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  closed  the 
Debate  with  the  following  speech  : — ] 

I  rejoice  that  the  continued  prosperity  of  India  enables 
me  to  renew  my  congratulations  of  last  year  to  my  friend 
the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Baker  on  the  pursuance  of  a  well- 
considered  financial  policy,  the  details  of  which  he  has 
placed  before  us  with  so  much  clearness  and  which  has 
again  enabled  him  to  announce  a  substantial  remission  of 
taxation  in  the  coming  year. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  good  times — these  times  of 
comparative  plenty  before  which  the  spectre  of  famine  is 
falling  back — we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  misery  that 
is  still  amongst  us — the  perennial  harvest  of  the  plague. 
I  confess  to  some  surprise  at  hearing  so  little  mention  of 
its  ravages  in  to-day’s  speeches.  Recent  reports  are  most 
depressing.  The  marked  decline  in  the  mortality  which 
occurred  in  1906  has  not  been  maintained  in  the  present 
year.  Taking  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the 
figures  for  the  last  five  years  show  a  progressive  increase 
during  those  months  up  to  the  year  1905  when  252,567 
deaths  were  recorded.  In  1906  the  mortality  for  these  two 
months  fell  to  47,5.05.  It  has  now  suddenly  risen  to 
157,640,  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  deaths 
recorded  last  year.  The  disease  is  at  its  worst  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces,  whence  no  fewer  than 
102,529  deaths  have  been  reported  during  January  and 
February.  A  similar  rise  of  mortality  has  occurred  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Excluding  Bombay  city,  where  there 
has  been  no  increase,  there  have  been  19,841  deaths  during 
the  last  two  months  against  6,071  in  January  and  February 
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1906.  In  Burma,  which  escaped  plague  entirely  until  two 
years  ago,  the  deaths  in  January  and  February  reached 
a  total  of  3,574  compared  with  1,370  in  the  same  months 
of  1906. 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  city  of  Lucknow  is  suffering 
severely  from  the  disease.  During  the  week  ending  the 
1 6th  March  521  deaths  occurred,  while  in  the  previous  weeks 
513  and  266  deaths  were  recorded.  The  Government  of 
India  have  done  their  best  to  combat  it.  In  a  Resolution 
published  on  the  17th  January  1906,  they  stated  the  results 
of  the  practical  experience  which  had  been  acquired  in  the 
previous  five  years  of  actual  plague  administration.  They 
indicated  the  preventive  measures  the  utility  of  which 
appeared  to  have  been  established,  and  they  pointed  out 
that  their  application  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  locality,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  stage  which 
the  disease  has  reached  and  the  agency 'available  for  dealing 
with  it.  In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  conditions  in 
different  provinces  they  declined  to  lay  down  a  uniform 
scheme  of  plague  administration,  and  they  left  it  to  the 
Local  Governments  to  determine  which  of  the  various 
measures  admissible  are  practicable  or  expedient  at  parti¬ 
cular  times  and  places,  and  finally  they  observed  that  in  the 
last  resort  all  preventive  action  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people  themselves.  It 
is  needless  to  go  now  into  the  efforts  Government  have 
made  and  are  making  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  disease. 
Much  admirable  work  has  been  done,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  scientific  investigations  may  at.  last  help  us  to 
check  it.  I  only  tell  you  the  sad  story  of  to-day. 

Yet  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  monsoon 
showered  the  breath  of  life  almost  impartially  throughout 
India,  and  the  land  has  brought  forth  in  plenty.  Mr.  Baker 
tells  us  that  the  area  under  the  cotton  crop  is  more  than  a 
million  of  acres  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  whilst  the 
estimated  yield  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  by  over  a 
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million  bales  ;  that  the  cultivation  of  jute  has  grown  in  are^ 
by  200,000  acres  and  in  outturn  by  600,000  bales  as  com¬ 
pared  with  any  former  return,  whilst  it  is  estimated  that 
the  jute  crop  of  last  year  realized  40  crores  of  rupees.  Our 
Land  Revenue  tells  a  tale  of  increasing  wealth— -of  wealth 
to  great  proprietors,  but  still  more,  I  hope,  of  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  small  tiller  of  the  soil.  He  is 
the  man  we  must  strive  to  help.  He  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  backbone  of  the  population  of  India.  On  his  welfare 
depends  much  of  the  happiness  and  the  contentment  of  the 
people.  And  we  have  been  able  to  do  something  for  him. 
The  reduction  of  the  salt  tax  to  Re.  1  a  maund  throughout 
the  whole  of  India  means  very  palpable  relief.  Certainly 
the  tax  cannot  be  termed  a  heavy  one,  and  it  is  really  the 
only  obligatory  tax  which  falls  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  As  I  understand  my  Hon’ble  Colleague  the 
incidence  of  the  duty  will  now  work  out  to  less  than  2f 
annas  per  head  of  the  population,  and  yet  in  a  poor  house¬ 
hold  the  amount  is  very  appreciable.  It  means  a  loss  of 
£1,266,700  in  our  revenue  for  1907-08,  but  in  addition 
to  the  boon  we  are  conferring  on  the  people  our  experience 
of  former  reductions  fully  justifies  us  in  assuming  that  the 
consumption  of  salt  will  more  than  respond  to  the  reduction 
in  duty. 

But  we  have  undertaken  this  reduction  in  the  salt  duty 
in  the  face  of  another  loss  to  our  revenue — a  very  serious 
loss.  My  Hon’ble  Colleague  tells  us  that  “  proposals  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  imports  of  Indian  opium  into  China  pari 
passu  with  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  production  of 
opium  in  that  country,  the  object  in  view  being  the  even¬ 
tual  extinction  of  the  opium  habit  among  the  Chinese,”  and 
in  recognition  of  China’s  proposals  we  have  already  notified 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  chests  of  Bengal  opium  for 
sale  in  1907-08  to  49,200  as  compared  with  52,800  last 
year.  We  are  also  reducing  the  area  of  opium  cultivation. 
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The  intention  of  the  Chinese  Government,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  the  reduction  of  imports  of  Indian  opium  into 
China  should  be  spread  over  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  they  should  cease.  At  first  sight,  I  grant  that 
China’s  proposals  are  very  alarming  as  to  their  possible 
effects  on  Indian  revenues.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  unable 
to  follow  the  Hon’ble  the  Nawab  of  Dacca  in  his  sweeping 
assumption  that  India  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  few  faddists.  Neither  do  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  Chinese  Government 
as  to  the  objects  of  their  proposals.  Papers  which  I  have 
had  recently  before  me  indicate  every  intention  on  the  part 
of  China  to  reduce  with  a  strong  hand  the  consumption  of 
opium  and  the  grow’th  of  the  poppy  in  her  own  territory. 
I  am  no  opium  faddist.  I  quite  admit  the  hardship  a 
proscription  of  opium  would  entail  on  those  who  use  it  in 
moderation  as  many  in  this  country  »do,  and  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  any  attempt  to  reduce 
its  production.  But  there  is  no  doubt  throughout  the 
civilized  world  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  the  opium  habit  in  excess.  It  is  a  feeling  in  which  we 
cannot  but  share.  We  could  not  with  any  self-respect  refuse 
to  assist  China  on  the  grounds  of  loss  of  revenue  to  India. 

I  notice  that  the  Hon’ble  Tikka  Sahib  recognises  the 
harm  that  intoxicating  drugs  are  already  doing  amongst 
the  manly  race  from  which  he  springs  and  welcomes  the 
orders  to  reduce  cultivation  of  opium  as  beneficial  to  his 
people. 

I  admit  that  the  task  China  has  set  herself  may  be  greater 
than  she  can  accomplish,  and  that  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  require  that  in  agreeing  to  the  reduction  of  imports 
from  India  we  should  be  satisfied  of  the  results  of  China’s 
efforts  to  reduce  her  own  internal  opium  production.  But 
notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  loss  in  revenue, 
I  hope  we  may  accept  what  I  believe  to  be  my  Hon’ble 
Colleague’s  view,  that  provided  the  transition  state  through 
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which  we  must  pass  is  spread  over  a  sufficient  number  ofc 
years,  we  need  apprehend  no  financial  disaster,  and  may 
reasonably  believe  that  the  expansion  of  our  sources  of 
revenue  will  continue  to  guarantee  our  future  prosperity. 
For  the  coming  year  at  any  rate  we  are,  I  think,  entitled  to 
look  with  satisfaction  on  much  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
provide  for — a  reduction  in  postal  rates,  a  largely  increased 
expenditure  on  education,  and  assistance  to  Provincial 
expenditure  on  Famine  Relief,  are  all  measures  which 
should  prove  of  far-reaching  public  benefit. 

In  respect  to  Railways,  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Finlay  has 
explained  the  reasons  which  have  made  it  necessary  “to 
omit  from  next  year’s  estimate  any  provision  for  starting 
the  construction  of  new  lines,  to  retard  slightly  the  progress 
of  lines  under  construction  and  to  reduce  to  a  small  extent 
the  expenditure  on  special  works  of  open  lines."  It  has 
been  necessary  to  provide  for  a  very  large  expenditure 
upon  rolling  stock,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Hon’ble 
Mr.  Apcar,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  trading  interests  of 
Calcutta,  welcomes  the  provisions  which  have  been  made  to 
meet  a  deficiency  which  have  naturally  elicited  much  bitter 
criticism  from  the  Commercial  world.  However,  we  may 
do  well  to  remember  that  a  shortage  in  rolling  stock  has 
often  before  now  been  the  evidence  of  a  sudden  prosperity 
which  it  has  been  momentarily  impossible  to  meet.  I  am 
inclined  to  ask  with  my  Hon’ble  Colleague,  if,  judging  from 
the  custom  of  great  trading  companies  elsewhere,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  Indian  Companies  to  relieve  the  pressure 
which  exists  by  supplying  their  own  wagons  to  a  certain 
extent?  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  find  it  so  easy  to  follow  him 
in  his  view  that  Government  guarantees  are  detrimental  to 
private  enterprise.  I  have  seen  not  a  little  of  rapid  railway 
development  by  private  enterprise,  but  I  have  never 
suspected  that  such  development  was  likely  to  be  delayed 
by  a  Government  guarantee.  My  experience  has  rather 
been  that  Government  guarantees  have  very  largely 
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encouraged  private  enterprise.  Indeed,  with  my  short 
acquaintance  with  India  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suspect 
that  private  enterprise  may  have  suffered  from  want  of 
Government  support. 

In  respect  to  Military  expenditure,  I  congratulate  His 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  very  clear  state¬ 
ment  he  has  given  to  us.  His  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Army  in  India  is  being  redistributed  will, 
I  trust,  assist  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  many  miscon¬ 
ceptions.  I  doubt  whether  the  value  of  Lord  Kitchener’s 
attempt  to  create  a  self-contained  Divisional  organization 
has  ever  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  whilst  all  that  he  has 
done  and  is  still  doing  to  improve  the  position  of  the  sepoy 
cannot  be  too  widely  known.  He  has  also  told  us  that 
conditions  affecting  the  pay  of  British  officers  of  the  Indian 
Army  is  under  consideration. 

I  am  convinced  that  though  the  initial  outlay  of  Lord 
Kitchener’s  scheme  is  necessarily  heavy,  its  completion 
will  tend  not  only  to  increased  efficiency  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  but  will  save  much  of  the  waste  of  past  years,  and 
ensure  what  I  know  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  w'armly 
at  heart,  a  sound  system  of  economical  administration  in 
the  Army. 

The  Hon’ble  Sir  Steyning  Edgerley  in  his  very  interest¬ 
ing  speech  dealt  with  many  topics  requiring  much  more 
detailed  consideration  than  it  would  be  possible  to  devote 
to  them  to-day,  but  1  can  assure  him  of  my  full  agreement 
with  the  view's  he  has  expressed  of  the  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  we  owe  to  the  Bombay  Chiefs,  w'hilst  in  all  he  said  as 
to  the  evils  of  centralized  administration  he  will  find  himself 
in  entire  accord  with  many  an  overworked  public  servant  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  I  speak  feelingly  as  one  w'ho  is 
called  upon  to  overrule  a  Local  Government  on  such  a 
weighty  matter  as  the  extravagant  purchase  of  a  horse 
valued  at  Rs.  70,  or  to  check  the  heavy  expenditure  entailed 
by  the*  unpardonable  demand  of  some  distant  Collector  for 
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the  erection  of  a  bath-room,  and  simultaneously  to  guard 
the  interests  of  India  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  a  world-wide  Empire.  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  as  we 
are.  We  can,  I  hope,  do  something  to  shake  off  the 
unnecessary  chains  that  bind  us.  Perhaps  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  new  possibilities. 

The  Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale  tempts  me  to  foreshadow  the 
future.  I  am  afraid  at  present  I  can  only  do  so  faintly.  I 
recognise  with  him  that  politically  India  is  in  a  transition 
state,  that  new  and  just  aspirations  are  springing  up 
amongst  its  people,  which  the  ruling  power  must  be 
prepared  not  only  to  meet  but  to  assist.  A  change  is  rapidly 
passing  over  the  land,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  dally.  And 
to  my  mind  nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate  for  India 
than  that  the  Government  of  India  should  fail  to  recognise 
the  signs  of  the  times.  I  have  deemed  it  all  important  that 
the  initiative  of  possible  reforms  should  emanate  from  us. 
I  have  felt  that  nothing  would  be  more  mischievous  to  British 
administration  in  India  in  the  future  than  a  belief  that  its 
Government  had  acted  on  no  conviction  of  their  own,  but 
simply  in  submission  to  agitation  in  this  country  and  in 
accordance  with  instructions  conveyed  to  them  from  home. 
If  there  has  been  misconception  as  to  this  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  this  opportunity  of  correcting  it.  The  story  as  far 
as  I  can  tell  it  at  present  is  simply  this.  That  last  autumn 
I  appointed  a  Com'mittee  of  my  Council  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  development  of  administrative  machinery 
in  accordance  with  the  new  conditions  we  were  called 
upon  to  face.  The  Committee’s  report  was  considered  by 
my  Council,  and  a  Despatch  expressing  the  views  of  my 
Colleagues  and  myself  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  What  I  would  impress  upon  you  is  that  this  move 
in  advance  has  emanated  entirely  from  the  Government  of 
India,  and  that  we  are  justly  entitled  to  deny  any  accusation 
of  “  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  realities  of  the 
present  situation.” 
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.We  have  now  to  await  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  there  is  no  intention  that  any  legislation  should 
be  undertaken  before  the  public  in  India  and  at  home  have 
had  ample  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
proposals  we  have  placed  before  him.  I  can  assure  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  great  question  that  the  Despatch 
we  have  recently  addressed  to  Mr.  Morley  is  fraught  with 
great  possibilities,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  suggestions 
it  contains  may  go  far  towards  satisfying  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  Indian  Empire. 


ARMY  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

[The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  afternoon  5th  jv.ly  1907. 
of  the  5th  July.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  among  those  present 
being  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lahore.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  presided  and 
opened  the  proceedings  with  the  following  speech  : — ] 

Your  Honour ,  Your  Excellency ,  Ladies,  and  Gentle¬ 
men, — The  Revd.  Mr.  Bateson  has  asked  me  to  be  present 
this  afternoon  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Army 
Temperance  Association,  and  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  real 
pleasure  to  be  here  to  share  in  the  public  recognition  of  the 
great  work  the  Association  has  done  and  is  doing  to  further 
the  efficiency,  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness,  too,  of  the 
British  Army  in  India.  No  one  could  be  more  delighted  than 
I  am  to  see  the  place  that  your  Association  has  so  deservedly 
won  for  itself,  not  only  in  the  Army,  but  in  public  esteem, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor 
having  become  your  Patron.  The  increase  in  your  strength, 
of  which  your  General  Secretary  tells  me,  is  ample  evidence 
of  your  prosperity.  Your  average  membership  for  1906-07 
was,  I  understand,  24,731,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  920. 

I  hopf  recruits  will  continue  to  pour  into  your  ranks,  for 
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you  are  doing  a  great  Imperial  work,  you  are  helping  to 
raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  Army  of  which  we  are  so 
proud — and  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  you  are 
pointing  out  to  every  individual  soldier  the  inestimable  value 
of  that  self-restraint  which  will  enable  him  to  rule  himself, 
to  keep  his  body  fit  and  his  wits  clear  for  the  day  of  trouble 
and  the  moment  of  emergency.  You  are  teaching  him 
self-respect — and  not  only  that,  you  are  showing  him  how 
by  his  demeanour  he  can  make  himself,  his  regiment,  and 
his  country  respected  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  is 
called  upon  to  serve. 

I  know  well  the  temptations  a  young  soldier  has  to  face 
when  he  comes  to  India  — the  utter  change  from  home  life 
and  home  associations,  a  climate  trying  to  many  men’s 
constitutions,  the  debilitating  ennui  of  barrack  life  in  the 
hot  weather,  and  the  longing  for  some  excitement  to  help 
to  pass  away  weary  hours.  Your  Association  has  done 
much  to  help  the  men  to  withstand  the  evils  that  surround 
them,  but  we  must  remember  too  that  the  good-will  and  the 
sterling  stuff  of  which  the  men  themselves  are  made  has 
done  much  to  help  the  Association.  Your  Association  and 
its  members  working  hand  in  hand  are  changing  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Army  for  the  better.  In  respect  to  temperance 
it  has  indeed  changed  greatly  in  my  recollection.  The 
sobriety  which  is  gaining  ground  in  other  ranks  of  life,  too, 
is  making  its  influence  felt  upon  the  Army.  In  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  armies  and  much  later  than  that,  hard 
drinking  was  characteristic  of  both  officers  and  men.  No 
one  admires  the  old  soldier  of  those  days  more  than  I  do. 
He  was  a  splendid  fighter,  carried  his  pack,  was  ready  to 
march  any  distance,  and  to  get  drunk  on  the  first  opportunity 
— but  he  was  invincible.  I  suppose  the  debauchery  of  the 
BritishArmy  after  the  storming  of  Badajoz  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled,  and  if  my  recollection  of  history  is 
correct — I  am  only  speaking  from  memory — the  Du|ce  of 
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•Wellington  after  the  victory  of  Vittoria  had  12,000  men 
absent — chiefly  looting.  But  they  were  as  hard  as  iron 
and  they  had  few  of  the  comforts  of  these  days — they 
fought  till  long  after  the  Peninsular  War,  buttoned  up  in 
old-fashioned  uniforms  and  choked  at  the  neck  by  a  stiff 
stock.  I  have  pictures  at  home  of  battles  in  India  in  the 
early  days  of  1800,  depicting  Generals  in  cocked  hats  and 
high  collars  and  their  men  in  shakos  under  a  burning  sun — 
even  as  late  as  the  Mutiny  stocks  were  still  in  existence, 
and  the  sun  helmet  of  to-day  was  not  invented.  How 
officers  and  men  did  what  they  did  in  that  scorching  heat 
it  is  hard  to  understand. 

We  certainly  live  in  more  luxurious  days  than  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  Peninsular,  of  the  Crimea,  or  of  the  Mutiny — 
and  much  as  I  believe  in  the  comforts  and  care  for  our  men 
of  the  present  day,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  endurance, 
and  the  power  to  sustain  the  hardships  of  war  that  will  win 
our  battles  for  us  as  they  did  of  old.  To  these  great 
qualities  your  Association  is  adding  the  high  moral  standard 
and  sense  of  duty  which  will  lead  our  men  to  victory,  even 
more  certainly  than  the  mere  dare-devil  courage  of  our 
fore-fathers.  But  remember  it  is  the  manly  qualities  which 
go  to  make  the  soldier — and  your  Association  can  call  no 
better  allies  to  its  aid  than  manly  sports  and  games. 

I  have  seldom  enjoyed  myself  more  than  during  the  few 
hours  I  was  in  this  hall  at  a  somewhat  different  gathering 
not  so  many  nights  ago,  and  saw  many  hard  knocks  given 
and  taken  by  the  well  trained  representatives  of  many 
regiments  fighting  for  the  credit  of  their  corps — splendid 
examples  of  sober  temperate  lives.  Your  Associations  with 
its  moral  teaching  and  the  manly  training  it  encourages 
may  well  be  proud  of  its  success.  To  me  it  has  been  a 
peculiar  pleasure  to  come  here  this  evening  to  see  so  many 
soldiers  around  me,  for  I  began  my  life  in  the  Army  and 
have  served,  I  think  I  may  say,  in  a  certain  number  of 
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campaigns,  and  to  me  all  soldiers  are  stilt  comrades.  So 
that  it  has  been  very  welcome  to  me  if  by  being  present 
this  evening  I  have  been  in  any  way  able  to  further  the 
prospects  of  the  Association  which  is  doing  so  much  for 
the  Army. 


SEDITIOUS  MEETINGS  BILL. 

2nd  Nov.  1907.  [For  some  months  past  the  state  of  things  in  India  had  been  such 
as  to  warn  the  Government  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  the 
country  generally.  In  Eastern  Bengal  there  had  been  trouble  with 
the  population,  which  was  led  more  or  less  by  the  student  class. 
Efforts  to  suppress  the  growing  agitation  were  made,  but  at  the  time 
without  effect.  The  holding  of  public  meetings  by  agitators  fanned 
the  flame  of  unrest.  In  April  riots  broke  out  in  Lahore,  which  were 
followed  by  riots  at  Rawalpindi.  Attempts  had  also  been  made  to 
tamper  with  the  Native  Army,  reports  from  various  provinces  told  a 
tale  of  violent  meetings  and  disorder,  and  generally  the  situation  was 
serious.  On  May  3rd,  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Punjab,  asked  that,  in  order  to  prevent  seditious  teaching  in 
his  province,  warrants  should  be  issued  for  the  arrest  and  deportation, 
under  Regulation  III  of  1818,  of  two  of  the  principal  agitators,  viz., 
Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh.  The  warrants  were  issued,  and  the  two 
men  deported  in  May  and  June.  Subsequently,  under  section  23  of 
the  Act  of  1861,  to  regulate  public  meetings,  an  Ordinance  was  issued, 
and  was  applied  to  certain  areas  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  the  Punjab. 

This  Ordinance  was  to  have  effect  up  to  10th  November  1907. 
Meanwhile  having  regard  to  the  state  of  feeling,  and  in  order  to 
regulate  public  meetings,  a  draft  Bill,  called  the  Seditious  Meetings 
Bill,  was  prepared  and  discussed  in  Legislative  Council.  Much 
opposition  was  made  to  the  proposed  Bill  :  several  telegrams  and 
letters  opposing  it  were  received,  and  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale  and 
the  Hon’ble  Dr.  Rashbehari  Ghose  attacked  the  Bill  violently  in 
Council,  which,  however,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9  to  3.  The  Bill 
thus  became  Law,  and  His  Excellency,  in  closing  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Before  I  in  any  way  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  measure  we  have  had  before  us,  I  feel  that  I  shall  very 
fully  express  the  views  of  my  Hon’ble  Colleagues  in  spying 
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that  they  have  only  asked  for  the  powers  it  confers  and 
accepted  the  policy  it  embodies  with  the  gravest  feelings 
of  responsibility  and  after  much  thoughtful  deliberation, 
and  that  though  we  have  considered  legislation  to  be  a 
matter  of  urgent  necessity,  we  have  been  most  anxious, 
notwithstanding  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  the 
Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale,  to  afford  the  Indian  public  ample 
time  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  line  of  action  we 
have  decided  to  adopt.  On  the  1 8th  October  Sir  Harvey 
Adamson  introduced  the  Bill,  and  in  doing  so  told  us  that 
the  Government  of  India  had  been  unwillingly  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that,  when  the  Ordinance  expired,  it  was 
necessary,  not  only  to  continue  the  powers  it  gave,  but  to 
define  more  clearly  certain  of  the  provisions  it  contained. 
He  has  to-day  entered  still  more  fully  into  the  history  of 
the  Bill,  and  has  very  ably  explained  to  us  its  various 
clauses  and  the  amendments  suggested  in  the  Select 
Committee’s  Report.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  me 
to  attempt  to  further  elucidate  its  technicalities,  and  I 
would  only  venture  to  recapitulate  to  Council  the  course 
of  events  and  influences  which  have  led  up  to  our  present 
position.  That  position  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale  and  the 
Hon’ble  Dr.  R.  Ghose  have  fully  dealt  with,  and  I  can 
assure  them  I  gladly  recognise  their  honesty  of  purpose 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  endeavours  to  advance  the 
political  claims  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  I  am  afraid 
my  Hon’ble  Colleagues  have  allowed  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  political  reform  to  blind  them  to  the  necessities 
of  the  moment,  and  that  they  have  failed  to  recognise  that 
the  first  duty  of  any  Government  is  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  the  protection  of  the  people  entrusted 
to  its  charge.  They  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  we 
have  been  frightened  by  a  phantom,  that  we  have  accepted 
the  vapourings  of  a  few  agitators  as  evidence  of  dangerous 
sedition,  and  that  by  the  Act  which  we  have  passed  we 
are  imputing  disloyalty  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
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India, — that  I  emphatically  deny, — but  at  the  same  tinse 
I  refuse  altogether  to  minimize  the  meaning  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  and  anxieties  of  the  last  few  months. 

W e  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  events  of  the  early  spring — 
the  riots  at  Lahore  and  gratuitous  insults  to  Europeans,  the 
Pindi  riots,  the  serious  view  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Punjab  on  the  state  of  his  Province,  the  consequent 
arrest  of  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh,  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  Ordinance,  and,  contemporaneously  with  all  this,  a 
daily  story  from  Eastern  Bengal  of  assault,  of  looting,  of 
boycotting,  and  general  lawlessness,  encouraged  by  agitators, 
who,  with  an  utter  disregard  for  consequences  no  matter 
how  terrible,  have  by  public  addresses,  by  seditious  news¬ 
papers,  by  seditious  leaflets  and  itinerant  secret  agents,  lost 
no  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  worst  passions  of  racial 
feeling,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  attempt  to  tamper  with 
the  loyalty  of  our  magnificent  Indian  Army.  I  hope  that 
Your  Excellency  as  Commander-in-Chief  will,  on  my  behalf 
as  Viceroy  and  as  representative  of  the  King-Emperor, 
convey  to  His  Majesty’s  Indian  troops  my  thanks  for  the 
contempt  with  which  they  have  received  the  disgraceful 
overtures  which  I  know  have  been  made  to  them.  The 
seeds  of  sedition  have  been  unscrupulously  scattered  through¬ 
out  India,  even  amongst  the  hills  of  the  frontier  tribes.  We 
are  grateful  that  it  has  fallen  on  much  barren  ground,  and 
can  no  longer  allow  the  dissemination  of  unlimited  poison. 

That  is  the  position  the  Government  of  India  have  had  to 
face — that  is  why  we  have  had  to  tighten  the  curb  and 
shorten  the  reins.  That  is  why  we  have  felt  compelled  to 
provide  ourselves  with  a  weapon  against  insidious  attacks. 

The  Bill  is  aimed  at  the  inaugurators  of  dangerous 
sedition,  not  at  political  reform,  not  at  the  freedom  of  speech 
of  the  people  of  India. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  growing  strength  of  political  hopes  and  ambitions  in  this 
country,  and  I  welcome  them  as  the  natural  result's  of  the 
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away, — there  is  much  cause  for  watchful  thought  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  especially  in 
Eastern  Bengal — the  future  happiness  of  that  Province  rests 
with  her  people  and  their  leaders.  We  cordially  extend  to 
them  a  helping  hand,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  it. 


STATE  BANQUET  AT  HYDERABAD. 

I  [His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  Her  Excellency  the  * 3th  Nov.  1907, 
C  untess  of  Mir.to,  Lady  Violet  Elliot  and  Staff,  left  Simla  on  the 
miming  of  the  6th  November  on  His  Excellency’s  Autumn  Tour. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Ellora  Caves  and  a  halt  at  Ahmednagar,  where  His 
Excellency  presented  colours  to  the  2nd  Battalion,  Worcesters 
Regiment,  and  inspected  the  Remount  Dep6t,  Hyderabad  was  reac. 
on  the  1 2th  idem.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  idem  His  Highness  ti  e 
Nu.m  gave  a  State  Banquet,  at  which  His  Excellency  spoke  a: 

!  follows: — ] 

Your  Highness , — It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  hble  to  accept  the  invitation  you  so  cordially  extended  to 
me,  and  I  have  long  looked  forward  to  the  realisation  of  this 
visit  I  very  ful’  •  cognise,  as  does  Your  Highness,  the 
imn  .-nse  value  ersonal  relations  between  the  ruler  of 
you-  State  and  *  representative  of  the  King-Emperor. 

The  e  relations  1  V;  •  k  you  for  enabling  me  to  continue,  and 
I  h(  pe  that  in  t1  resent  case  they  may  constitute  the 
four  ation  of  a  h  personajl  friendship.  The  ceremony 
of  ’’our  Highnes.'  stallation  took  place,  I  believe,  in  the 
very  00m  in  whic.'t  are  this  evening  assembled,  in  the 
pres*  ice  of  Lord  Ri  on,  and  since  then  you  have  received 
as  y  >ur .  guest  every  successive  Viceroy  of  India,  and  I  can 
assure  Your  Highness  that  Lady  Minto  and  I  will  never 
forg  t  the  brilliancy  and  magnificence  of  the  welcome  you 
have  xtended  to  us,  and  the  cordiality  of  the  vast  crowd  of 
your  s,  bjects  who  thronged  our  route  through  the  streets  of 
e  hist  rlcal  capital  of  your  State.  Much  has  happened 
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India, — that  I  emphatically  deny, — but  at  the  same  time 
I  refuse  altogether  to  minimize  the  meaning  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  and  anxieties  of  the  last  few  months. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  events  of  the  early  spring — 
the  riots  at  Lahore  and  gratuitous  insults  to  Europeans,  the 
Pindi  riots,  the  serious  view  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Punjab  on  the  state  of  his  Province,  the  consequent 
arrest  of  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh,  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  Ordinance,  and,  contemporaneously  with  all  this,  a 
daily  story  from  Eastern  Bengal  of  assault,  of  looting,  of 
boycotting,  and  general  lawlessness,  encouraged  by  agitators, 
who,  with  an  utter  disregard  for  consequences  no  matter 
how  terrible,  have  by  public  addresses,  by  seditious  news¬ 
papers,  by  seditious  leaflets  and  itinerant  secret  agents,  lost  1 
no  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  worst  passions  of  racial 
feeling,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  attempt  to  tamper  with 
the  loyalty  of  our  magnificent  Indian  Army.  I  hope  that 
Your  Excellency  as  Commander-in-Chief  will,  on  my  behalf 
as  Viceroy  and  as  representative  of  the  King-Emperor, 
convey  to  His  Majesty’s  Indian  troops  my  thanks  for  the 
contempt  with  which  they  have  received  the  disgraceful 
overtures  which  I  know  have  been  made  to  them.  The 
seeds  of  sedition  have  been  unscrupulously  scattered  through¬ 
out  India,  even  amongst  the  hills  of  the  frontier  tribes.  We 
are  grateful  that  it  has  fallen  on  much  barren  ground,  and 
can  no  longer  allow  the  dissemination  of  unlimited  poison. 

That  is  the  position  the  Government  of  India  have  had  to 
face — that  is  why  we  have  had  to  tighten  the  curb  and 
shorten  the  reins.  That  is  why  we  have  felt  compelled  to 
provide  ourselves  with  a  weapon  against  insidious  attacks. 

The  Bill  is  aimed  at  the  inaugurators  of  dangerous 
sedition,  not  at  political  reform,  not  at  the  freedom  of  speech 
of  the  people  of  India. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  growing  strength  of  political  hopes  and  ambitions  in  this 
country,  and  I  welcome  them  as  the  natural  results  of  the  j 
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away, — there  is  much  cause  for  watchful  thought  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  especially  in 
Eastern  Bengal — the  future  happiness  of  that  Province  rests 
with  her  people  and  their  leaders.  We  cordially  extend  to 
them  a  helping  hand,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  it. 


STATE  BANQUET  AT  HYDERABAD. 

[His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  Her  Excellency  the  13th  Nov.  1907. 
Countess  of  Minto,  Lady  Violet  Elliot  and  Staff,  left  Simla  on  the 
nurning  of  the  6th  November  on  His  Excellency’s  Autumn  Tour. 

Af  :cr  a  visit  to  the  Ellora  Caves  and  a  halt  at  Ahmednagar,  where  hl'.- 
Excellency  presented  colours  to  the  2nd  Battalion,  Worcesters 
Regiment,  and  inspected  the  Remount  Dep6t,  Hyderabad  was  reat. 
on  the  1 2th  idem.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  idem  His  Highness  t 
Nham  gave  a  State  Banquet,  at  which  His  Excellency  spoke  a: 
follows; — ] 

II 

Your  Highness , — It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  ,  ble  to  accept  the  invitation  you  so  cordially  extended  to 
me,  and  I  have  long  looked  forward  to  the  realisation  of  this 
visit  I  very  ful’  cognise,  as  does  Your  Highness,  the 
imn  nse  value  1  ersonal  relations  between  the  ruler  of 
you-  State  and  representative  of  the  King-Emperor. 

The  ^e  relations  1  ,  k  you  for  enabling  me  to  continue,  and 

I  h<  pe  that  in  t*  resent  case  they  may  constitute  the 
four  ation  of  a  Is  personal  friendship.  The  ceremony 
of  vour  Highnes?  stallation  took  place,  I  believe,  in  the 
very  00m  in  whic.f  1  are  this  evening  assembled,  in  the 
pres'  ice  of  Lord  Ri  on,  and  since  then  you  have  received 
as  your  guest  every  successive  Viceroy  of  India,  and  I  can 
assure  Your  Highness  that  Lady  Minto  and  I  will  never 
forg  -t  the  brilliancy  and  magnificence  of  the  welcome  you 
have  xtended  to  us,  and  the  cordiality  of  the  vast  crowd  of 
your  subjects  who  thronged  our  route  through  the  streets  of 
e  hist  -rlcal  capital  of  your  State.  Much  has  happened 
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since  Your  Highness  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  in 
1884.  The  condition  of  affairs  to  which  you  succeeded  was 
not  free  from  difficulty,  and  I  hope  I  may  venture  to  congra¬ 
tulate  Your  Highness  on  the  administrative  development 
which  you  have  done  so  much  to  perfect,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  a  financial  equilibrium  of  which  you  may  be 
justly  proud.  Your  Highness’s  State,  I  know,  owes  much 
to  the  ability  of  your  financial  adviser,  Mr.  Casson  Walker. 
He  looks  back,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a  great  deal  of  weary  : 
and  uphill  work.  All  financial  reformers,  I  am  afraid,  must  : 
do  so,  but  he  can  feel,  owing  to  the  encouraging  and  con¬ 
sistent  support  which  Your  Highness  has  always  extended 
to  him,  that  his  task  has  been  well  completed,  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  internal  administration  of  your  State  that  Y.rur  ‘ 
Highness  has  been  so  deeply  interested  for  it  was  as  long 
ago  as  1885,  when  war  on  the  North-West  Frontier  seemed 
imminent,  that  you  came  forward  with  a  generous  offer  of  r 
substantial  aid  from  which  sprang  the  idea  of  those  Imperial 
Service  Troops  which  took  practical  shape  three  yea rs  later,  ; 
the  gradual  development  of  which  has  been  a  special  pridfe  1 
to  the  Princes  whose  servants  tney  are,  and  has  furnished 
such  a  splendid  addition  to  the  Military  f  -res  of  the  Empire. 

I  am  sure  Your  Highness  will  allow  me  :ongratulate  that 
distinguished  soldier,  Colonel  Afzul-ul-1’  t,  on  the  two  fine 
regiments  of  Imperial  Lancers  he  ra’  and  has  so  long  * 
commanded. 

Hyderabad  has  done  much  to  suppi  bine  Imperial  Cadet 
Corps.  Your  Highness  has  sent  some  ry  fine  ,  recruits  to 
the  corps  and  may,  I  hope,  yet  gb  us  some  more  of  the 
same  sort.  I  am  very  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Cadet 
Corps.  It  affords  a  good  education  and  an  excellent  manly 
training  for  the  trials  and  responsibilities  of  every-day  life, 
but  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  respect  to  the  openings  it  offers  I 
for  a  military  career  a  further  development  is  required,  and 
that  is  one  o  those  very  points  in  which  I  trust  that  the  . 
advice  of  an  Imperial  Advisory  Council  may  be  of  much 
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^ssfstance  to  the  Viceroy.  There  are  many  questions,  apart 
from  the  mere  administration  of  British  India,  with  which 
the  great  feudatory  States  are  daily  becoming  more  directly 
connected  as  matters  of  Imperial  concern.  For  many  years 
the  only  welding  influence  which  bound  them  together  was 
their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  but  lately,  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  a  recognition  of  common  interests  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  forming,  and  enlightened  and  farseeing  Chiefs  are 
naturally  no  longer  content  to  play  a  passive  part  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  of  movement  and  advance.  I  hope  that 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  come  into  a  closer  partnership  with 
the  Government  of  India;  that  they  will  welcome  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  more  personal  touch  with  the  Government,  and  that 
they  will  be  ready  to  offer  to  the  Viceroy  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  knowledge,  which  must  always  be  of  much 
value  to  him.  Like  Your  Highness,  I  also  believe  in  the 
immeasurable  value  of  a  sympathetic  rule.  I  believe  in  a 
knowledge  of,  and  a  careful  regard  for,  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  and  of  their  great  hereditary  rulers,  and  1  trust  that 
as  years  roll  on  they  and  the  British  Raj  will  work  together 
in  ever-increasing  unison  of  thought  and  aspiration  for  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  the  Indian  Empire.  May  I  venture 
to  congratulate  Your  Highness  on  possessing  in  the  Hon’ble 
Mr.  Bayley  a  Resident  so  able  and  ready  to  further  the 
interests  of  your  State  and  its  relations  with  the  Government 
of  India.  I  thank  you  again,  Your  Highness,  for  the  kind 
words  you  have  addressed  to  Lady  Minto  and  myself,  and  1 
ask  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  join  with  me  in  drinking 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam. 
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2otli  Nov.  1907.  [His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  party  arrived  at  Rangoon  on  the 
20th  November  1907,  having  sailed  from  Madras  instead  of  from 
Cocanada  as  originally  intended,  owing  to  stormy  weather  at  the 
latter  place.  On  landing  from  the  R.l.M.S.  Duffcrin  His  Excellency 
was  met  by  His  Honour  Sir  H.  T.  White,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Burma,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  tne  province,  and  an  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rangoon  was  then  presented, 
to  which  His  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  : — ] 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  cordiality  of 
the  welcome  you  have  extended  to  Lady  Minto  and  myself 
on  behalf  of  all  nationalities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rangoon. 

I  have  heard  from  many  independent  sources,  of  the 
splendid  and  lavish  preparations  your  Reception  Committee 
has  made  for  our  arrival  here,  and  I  assure  you  we  have 
looked  forward  to  our  visit  to  Burma  with  the  keenest 
.  *  pleasure.  And,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  very  much 
we  regret  the  unfortunate  delay  in  our  voyage,  for  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  serious  inconvenience  it  must  have 
caused,  and  I  only  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  explain 
that  stress  of  weather  rendered  our  departure  from  Cocanada, 
as  we  had  intended,  quite  impracticable,  whilst  the  difficulty 
of  landing  must  have  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  those 
assembled  here. 

Now  that  we  have  at  last  come  into  port,  I  trust  that 
with  your  indulgence  our  unpunctuality  maybe  forgiven  and 
that  during  our  stay  amongst  you  we  may  become  personally 
acquainted  with  your  leading  citizens  and  may  have  some 
opportunity  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  many  questions  in 
which  the  various  classes  of  the  community  are  interested. 

Lady  Minto  and  I  will  always  remember  the  hearty 
greeting  we  have  received  on  our  first  arrival  in  your 
beautiful  province. 
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[On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  November  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  22nd  Nov.  I9°7- 
Minto,  accompanied  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Lady  White,  left 
Government  House  at  7-45  a.m.  and  drove  to  the  Keighley  Street  Jetty, 
where  His  Excellency  was  met  by  the  Chairman  and  Port 
Commissioners,  also  by  General  Fenton,  Commanding  at  Rangoon, 
and  Mr.  Shearme,  Secretary  to  Government.  A  guard-of-honour  of 
the  90th  Punjabis  was  drawn  up  on  the  Jetty,  and  His  Excellency 
inspected  them  and  congratulated  the  Native  officer  in  command  on  the 
smart  appearance  of  his  men.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  presented  the 
Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  His  Excellency,  and  the  party  then 
embarked  on  a  steam  launch  and  were  taken  over  the  proposed  line  of  the 
new  wall  which  is  to  be  built  to  confine  the  river  to  its  old  channel  and 
prevent  the  encroachments  on  the  banks  which  are  daily  taking  place 
and  rendering  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  launch  then 
steamed  to  the  new  Shule  Pagoda  Wharf,  where  a  reception  pandal 
was  erected  and  where  a  large  number  of  peoplelhad  assembled  to 
hear  the  address,  which  was  read  to  His  Excellency  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
regarding  the  state  of  the  Rangoon  shipping  trade  and  thanking  His 
Excellency  for  the  grant  of  50  lakhs  which  had  been  made  by  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  expenses  of  the  new  works.  His  Excellency  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Buchanan  with  a  beautifully  worked  silver  model  of 
a  Burmese  boat,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners, 
presented  Lady  Minto  with  a  ruby  ibracelet  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion. 

His  Excellencyireplied  as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  Lady  Minto 
and  myself  to  listen  to  the  kind  words  of  your  address  on 
our  arrival  in  Burma,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  this  celebration 
to-day,  which  you  justly  say  must  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Port  of  Rangoon — an  epoch,  too,  in  the  ever- 
advancing  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  province. 

Every  Viceroy  who  has  visited  Burma  has  spoken  with 
enthusiasm  of  its  continued  progress.  Its  potentialities  are 
perhaps  greater  than  those  of  any  other  province — it  is  a 
land  of  immense  natural  resources  with  its  teak  forests,  its 
enormous  area  under  rice,  and  its  minerals,  the  scientific 
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development  of  which  is  only  now  beginning.  It  is, 
therefore  all-important  that  the  Port  of  Rangoon,  situated 
on  a  mighty  river  navigable  for  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
should  be  so  equipped  as  to  enable  it  to  deal  not  only  with 
the  huge  volume  of  exports  and  imports  now  passing 
through  it,  but  with  the  vast  development  of  trade 
which  the  experience  of  the  past  tells  us  so  triumphantly 
must  continue  to  increase  for  many  years  to  come.  You 
tell  me  very  truly  that  “  the  work  of  constructing  a  port  is 
one  that  is  never  finished  ” — the  estuaries  of  great  rivers 
are,  I  know,  always  wayward  things  to  control.  I  have  seen 
something  of  them  in  the  New  World,  where  the  great  enemy 
the  engineer  has  to  combat  is  the  overwhelming  power  of 
ice— a  difficulty  I  cannot  think  is  likely  to  be  met  with 
here. 

The  works  which  the  Commissioners  have  in  hand  are 
I  understand,  four  in  number — increase  of  quayage  and 
of  shed  accommodation,  dredging,  and  the  great  under¬ 
taking  of  training  the  river.  The  permanent  stability  of 
safe  approaches  to  a  port  is,  we  all  know,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  concern  in  the  interests  of  trade,  and  rivers  in  the 
East  have  a  notorious  tendency  to  despise  all  efforts  to 
bring  them  under  control  and  an  aptitude  for  sweeping  away 
lakhs  of  rupees  that  in  the  shape  of  dams  and  piers  have 
been  poured  into  their  beds.  But,  Gentlemen,  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  .training  of  the  waters  which  you  are 
so  courageously  undertaking  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
engineering  triumphs  of  the  world,  against  which  this  mighty 
river  may  strive  in  vain. 

I  am  afraid  figures  appeal  little  to  the  imagination. 
There  is  no  attractive  romance  about  them.  But  the 
statistics  you  have  given  in  your  address  as  to  the  increased 
trade  of  the  port  since  Lord  Curzon’s  visit  in  1901  are  full 
of  interest.  The  registered  tonnage  now  entering  the  port 
has  nearly  doubled  since  then.  The  total  value  of  the  sea¬ 
borne  trade  has  increased  by  about  25  per  cent.,  ancf  your 
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revenue  has  risen  by  about  60  per  cent,  in  the  same  time, 
whilst  in  the  same  period  you  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
extensive  works.  I  congratulate  you  on  their  success  and 
on  the  judgment  with  which  they  have  been  financed  as 
well  as  on  your  far-seeing  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  arrangements  of  the  port  on  a  level  with 
the  industrial  and  commercial  requirements  of  the  country. 
Very  possibly,  Gentlemen,  you  are  acquainted  with  a  book 
which  was  lately  placed  in  my  hands,  entitled  “  Oriental 
Commerce.”  It  was  compiled  by  an  officer  of  the  East 
India  Company,  Mr.  Milburn,  in  1813,  during  the  Viceroyalty 
of  my  ancestor  Lord  Minto.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the 
statistics  it  contains,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  find  it  full  of 
interest  as  a  comparison  between  the  trade  of  Rangoon  at 
that  time  and  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Milburn  states  that 
the  trade  of  the  port  is  “  very  inconsiderable,”  though  the  . 
“  forests  produce  inexhaustible  quantities  of  teak  timber 
whilst  his  ideas  of  wharfage  were  evidently  primitive,  for  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  “  the  banks  of  the  river  are  so  soft  and 
flat  that  there  is  little  need  of  labour  for  the  formation  of 
docks,  ”  and  that  “  Rangoon,  having  long  been  the  asylum 
of  insolvent  debtors  from  the  different  settlements  in  India, 
is  crowded  with  foreigners  of  desperate  fortunes  who  find 
from  the  Burmans  a  friendly  reception  and,  for  the  most  part, 
support  themselves  by  carrying  on  a  petty  trade.”  Again 
may  I  congratulate  you,  Gentlemen,  on  the  change  in  the 
times. 

I  have  had  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Department  showing  the  aggregate  sea-borne  trade 
of  Rangoon  exclusive  of  Government  transactions  for  the 
last  five  years.  The  figures  do  not  quite  tally  with  those 
given  in  your  address,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  Department 
having  excluded  Government  transactions, which  are  included 
in  the  figures  you  give.  The  average  annual  value  of  the 
imports  in  the  period  dealt  with  excluding  coasting  trade 
was  814!  lakhs  (£5, 43°, 000)  and  of  the  exports  1,248  lakhs' 
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(£8,320,000).  Including  the  coast  trade  the  average  annual  • 
value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  between  1902  and  1907 
would  appear  to  have  been  3,400  lakhs  (£22,666,666). 
You  may  indeed  be  well  satisfied  with  your  prospects,  and 
I  am  heartily  glad  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  approved 
of  the  Government  of  India  sharing  with  the  Provincial 
Government  and  with  the  Port  Trust  in  the  expenditure  on 
the  great  schemes  which  you  have  now  in  hand.  I  should 
have  been  much  disappointed  if  any  difficulty  had  occurred 
in  respect  to  the  contribution  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  a  great  day  in 
the  history  of  the  Port  of  Rangoon,  and  I  share  with  you 
very  fully  in  your  hopes  for  a  brilliant  future,  and  I  now 
declare  this  wharf  open. 

I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently,  Gentlemen,  for  the 
magnificent  casket  containing  the  address  and  the  beautiful 
gift  you  have  presented  to  Her  Excellency,  and  I  can  assure 
you  they  will  remain  as  heirlooms  in  my  family  in  memory 
of  this  eventful  day. 


DURBAR  AT  LASHIO. 

[In  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  November  His  Excellency  held  a 
Durbar  at  Lashio.  His  Excellency  arrived  at  the  Durbar  Hall  escorted 
by  mounted  police,  and  a  guard-of-honour  of  the  military  police 
was  drawn  up  at  the  entrance.  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Colonel  Dunlop  Smith,  Private  Secretary,  and  Captain 
Mackenzie,  A.-D.-C.,  arrived  shortly  before  the  Viceroy,  and  was 
escorted  by  a  troupe  of  dancers,  who  in  fantastic  disguises  of 
dragons  and  peacocks  preceded  Her  Excellency  from  the  Residency 
to  the  Durbar  Hall.  When  His  Excellency  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Durbar,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  his  Staff,  Sir  Louis  Dane 
asked  permission  to  declare  the  Durbar  open.  Mr.  Thornton  then 
presented  the  following  Chiefs  and  officials  to  His  Excellency  The 
Sawbwas  of  Hsipaw,  Townpeng,  North  and  South  Hsenwi,  and 
Monglun;  Hkun  Hmon,  K.S.M.,  Extra- Assistant  Commissioner; 
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Hkun  Haw  Yawt,  T.D.M.,  Myosa  of  Monglong ;  Moung  Kaing, 
T.D.M.,  Public  Works  Minister  of  Hsipaw  State;  Lu  Kwun,  A.T.M., 
of  Kokaung;  U.  Hkmtt  Hsoi,  A.T.M.,  Chief  Minister  of  South 
Hsenwi  State.  When  these  Chiefs  and  officials  had  each  made 
their  obeisance  to  the  Viceroy  in  their  own  peculiar  manner,  Captain 
Percy  Smith,  Commanding  the  North  Shan  States,  presented  the 
Native  officers  of  his  battalion.  His  Excellency  then  gave  an  address 
(a  translation  of  which  was  afterwards  read)  as  follows  : — ] 

Chiefs  of  the  Northern  Shan  States, — I  am  very  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  meeting  you  in  your  own 
territories,  and  I  thank  you  jor  the  enthusiastic  and  loyal 
reception  you  have  given  to  me. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  general  advance  in  the 
material  comfort  and  welfare  of  your  people.  You  have 
contributed  liberally  to  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  I  trust  that  the  recent  appointment  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  Engineer  will  be  of  great  service  to  you  and  will  • 
help  to  improve  the  means  of  commuhication  which  are  so 
important  for  the  development  of  your  States.  I  know 
that  much  has  been  done,  too,  to  put  down  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime  by  the  registration  of  fire-arms,  but  a  good 
deal  more  is  still  required  in  that  direction.  I  hope,  too, 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  further  the  education 
of  your  people,  for  without  knowledge  they  cannot  expect 
to  increase  the  resources  of  their  country. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  at  present  no  more  plague 
amongst  them,  but  you  must  remember  that  it  may  very 
likely  come  back  again  and  that  the  suppression  of  this 
horrible  disease  depends  very  largely  on  your  own  determi¬ 
nation  to  take  precautions  against  it.  The  Sawbwa  of 
Hsipaw  I  know  did  all  in  his  power  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Superintendent  and  Civil  Surgeon  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  outbreak,  and  deserves  great  praise  for  the  valu¬ 
able  help  he  gave  them. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  steady  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  your  administrations  and  the  increasing 
interest  you  are  taking  in  public  affairs ;  but  I  must  remind 
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you  that  that  improvement  has  been  slow,  and  I  would  infi-. 
press  upon  you  the  great  necessity  for  energy  in  the  duties  of 
your  life.  If  you  are  slow  and  have  no  energy,  you  will  find 
that  people  will  come  from  outside  and  will  begin  to  collect 
for  themselves  the  wealth  of  the  States  which  should  belong 
to  you.  You  have  now  a  railway  from  Mandalay.  It  has 
already  done  much  to  stimulate  your  trade,  but  you  should 
take  care  that  by  your  own  hard  work  the  benefits  of  that 
trade  should  remain  in  your  own  hands.  Unless  you  do  your 
best  that  trade  may  leave  you.  It  ought  very  largely  to 
increase,  and  should,  if  you  are  wise,  add  greatly  to  the  riches 
of  your  States.  For  this  purpose  you  require  to  spend  more 
money  at  present  on  improvements  which  will  afterwards 
increase  your  wealth,  and  you  should  do  your  best  to  make 
such  money  available  by  a  reduction  in  your  own  personal 
expenditure,  by  encouraging  careful  habits  among  your 
people  and  forbidding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  gambling  which  so  often  adds  to  their  poverty. 
You  must  always  remember  to  seek  for  the  help  and  advice 
of  your  Superintendent  and  his  Assistants.  They  are  your 
best  friends  and  have  your  interests  thoroughly  at  heart,  and 
if  you  work  with  them  you  are  sure  to  succeed. 

I  congratulate  you  again  on  what  you  have  already  done, 
and  I  hope  that  each  succeeding  year  will  bring  increasing 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  yourselves  and  to  your  people. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  MANDALAY  MUNICIPAL 
COMMITTEE. 

!th  Nov.  1907.  [The  Viceregal  party  left  Lashio  at  11  p.m.  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
November.  They  were  escorted  from  the  Residency  to  the  station  by 
mounted  infantry,  and  the  road  was  lined  by  hundreds  of  Shans,  each 
bearing  lighted  torches,  which  produced  a  weird  and  picturesque  effect 
as  the  procession  passed  between  them.  The  special  train  arrived 
at  Mandalay  at  4-15  p.m.  on  the  28th.  Their  Excellencies  were 
received  at  the  station  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lady 
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.White  and  His  Honour’s  Staff;  also  by  Mr.  Shaw,  Judicial  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Upper  Burma  ;  Mr.  Rice,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government ; 
Mr.  Twomey,  Commissioner,  Mandalay  Division;  General  Hastings, 
Commanding  Mandalay  Brigade;  and  Major  Macnabb,  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  President  of  the  Municipal  Committee. 

On  His  Excellency  alighting  on  the  platform  a  Royal  salute  was 
fired,  and  the  guards-of-honour  of  the  Essex  Regiment  and  Upper 
Burma  Volunteers  presented  arms.  His  Excellency  inspected  these 
guards-of-honour,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  reception  pandal,  where 
an  address  of  welcome  was  read  by  Major  Macnabb,  to  which  His 
Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Gentlemen , — It  is  a  great  ’pleasure  to  Lady  Minto  and 
myself  to  visit  the  capital  of  Upper  Burma,  and  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  welcome  and  for  the  very  kind  words  of 
your  address.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught 
were,  I  know,  delighted  with  the  beauties  and  interests  of 
Mandalay  and  with  your  many  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
King-Emperor,  and  we  look  forward  much  to  our  stay 
amongst  you. 

You  remind  me  that  you  do  not  possess  a  seaport  like 
Rangoon,  with  the  ever-increasing  wealth  of  its  sea-borne 
trade,  but  I  venture  to  congratulate  you  on  riches  of  another 
sort  of  which  you  may  well  be  proud — on  the  possession  of 
an  ancient  history  and  on  the  many  triumphs  of  Burmese 
art  and  architecture  which  your  ancestors  have  handed  down 
to  their  posterity.  Your  beautiful  relics  of  the  past  may 
perhaps  be  fragile — if  so,  they  are  all  the  more  precious — and 
you  need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  sympathetic  assistance 
of  the  Government  of  India  in  helping  you  to  preserve  them. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Palace  and  the  Fort,  the 
monasteries  and  the  many  religious  edifices  for  which  your 
province  is  so  celebrated. 

Your  Municipality  is  not  old,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
able  to  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  youth,  to  feel  that  a  few 
years  of  life  have  already  been  well  spent  and  that  the 
future  before  you  is  full  of  promise. 
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In  Canada — to  my  administration  of  which  you  so  kindly . 
allude — I  have  seen  much  of  new  cities,  springing  up  as  if  by 
magic  from  the  prairie,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is 
nothing  which  adds  so  much  to  the  interests  of  a  rising 
people  as  the  romance  and  charm  of  a  past  history.  The 
new  world  of  the  great  dominion  of  Canada  is  full  of  that 
charm,  and  here  I  am  meeting  it  again  in  all  the  picturesque 
traditions  of  your  country. 

I  feel  sure  that  in  your  Lieutenant-Governor  you  will  find 
a  friend  always  ready  to  assist ,  you  to  develop  your  resour¬ 
ces  and  to  encourage  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  your 
modern  capital. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
sanitation  of  your  city  and  that  you  owe  so  much  to  the 
munificence  of  an  Indian  gentleman,  for  my  experience  has 
led  me  to  believe  that,  however  well-intentioned  any  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be,  the  sriccess  of  undertakings  for  the  public 
good  will  always  depend  largely  upon  the  energy  and  liber¬ 
ality  of  individual  citizens. 

1  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  regret  the  trials  imposed 
upon  you  by  the  recent  outbreak  of  plague.  But  the  public 
has  done  much  to  assist  your  efforts  to  combat  its  ravages, 
and  I  hope  that  Mandalay  may  succeed  in  becoming  the 
first  city  in  the  Indian  Empire  to  finally  eradicate  this 
terrible  pestilence. 

I  hope  that  during  my  short  stay  amongst  you  it  may  be 
possible  for  me  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Mandalay  and  Upper  Burma  and  to  interest  myself 
in  your  future  welfare.  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  a  sincere 
pleasure  to  me  to  do  so,  and  Lady  Minto  and  I  will  always 
have  very  pleasant  memories  of  the  warmth  of  the  reception 
you  have  given  us  to-day. 

[  Both  the  address  of  welcome  and  His  Excellency’s  reply  had 
been  translated  into  Burmese,  and  these  translations  were  read  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  large  Burmese  community  assembled  to  welcome 
Their  Excellencies.  ]  i 
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[  In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  November  His  Excellency  held  a  29th  Nov.  1907. 
Durbar  in  the  Audience  Hall  of  the  Palace.  His  Excellency  arrived  in 
State,  preceded  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  General 
Hastings,  Commanding  the  Mandalay  Division.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  troops,  the  Essex  Regiment  furnishing  a  guard-of-honour 
with  band  and  colours  in  front  of  the  Durbar  Hall.  On  Sir  Louis 
Dane  declaring,  with  His  Excellency’s  permission,  that  the  Durbar 
was  open,  Sir  George  Scott,  Superintendent,  Southern  Shan  States, 
presented  the  Chiefs  of  these  States  to  His  Excellency.  After  the 
presentations  His  Excellency  bestowed  the  following  titles  on  the 
Chiefs  and  officials  hereafter  mentioned : — The  rank  and  title 
of  Sawbwa  on  Sao  Seng  Hpu  T.D.M.,  Myoza  of  Samka,  for  the 
importance  of  his  State,  and  in  view  of  his  personal  merits  and 
loyalty  to  the  Government.  This  Chief  met  the  first  column  of  occupa. 
tion  at  Yawnghwe  and  supplied  much  valuable  information  on  that 
occasion.  The  title  of  the  Gold  Chain  on  Hkun  Hsok,  Sawbwa  of 
Lawksawk,  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  has  administered  his  *  ■ 

State.  The  title  of  the  Gold  Medal  on  U  Long  Kiao,  who  was  a 
subordinate  to  the  Lengtung  Sawbwa,  under  whom  he  administered 
the  sub-State  of  Mong  Ping.  He  has  by  tact  and  energy  restored 
order  in  a  somewhat  turbulent  State,  and  has  for  years  rendered  the 
best  assistance  to  the  Public  Works  Department.  The  title  of  the 
Gold  Chain  on  Moung  Shwe  Tha,  District  Superintendent  of  Police, 
who  has  rendered  good  service  in  the  police  for  over  25  years  and  had 
previously  rendered  good  service  against  dacoits  in  the  Akyab  district. 

The  title  of  the  Silver  Sword  on  Maung  Taung  Ghi,  Inspector  of  Police, 
for  good  work  in  tracking  dacoit  gangs;  also  on  Saw  Yet,  Inspector 
of  Police,  for  courage  and  detective  ability  displayed  on  several 
occasions.  The  title  of  the  Gold  Medal  on  Maung  Ba  O,  Judicial 
Extra- Assistant  Commissioner,  and  on  Maung  Tha,  Trustee  of  the 
Arakan  Pagoda  and  Honorary  Magistrate  in  Mandalay.  The  title  of 
Rai  Sahib  on  M.  Trichinopoly  Maduranayagans  Ponnosawmy  Pillay, 
for  good  service  for  34  years  under  Government. 

After  these  presentations,  His  Excellency  made  the  following 
Speech  :  — ] 

Shan  Chiefs  and  Notables  of  Upper  Burma , —  I  met 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Northern  Shan  States  at  Lashio.  Condi¬ 
tions  of  time  and  distance  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
visit  the  Southern  Shan  States,  and  I  am  very  glad  that 
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the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  given  me  the  opportunity'  of# 
meeting  you  here.  I  hope  that  it  may  not  be  long  before 
a  railway  makes  the  head-quarters  of  your  States  as 
accessible  as  those  of  the  North.  I  appreciate  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  in  coming  so  many  miles  in  order  to 
attend  this  Durbar,and  thank  you  for  your  presence  here. 

Communications  in  Upper  Burma  have  enabled  represen¬ 
tatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Upper  Province  to  come  to 
meet  me  here  in  the  old  Royal  Audience  Hall.  I  have  still 
much  to  see,  and  look  forward  to  the  rest  of  my  tour  with  an 
interest  which  has,  if  possible,  been  increased  by  my  visit  to 
the  historical  city  of  Mandalay. 

I  gladly  welcome  also  this  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
Ministers  of  the  late  Government,  as  well  as  so  many 
representative  officials  who  have  done  and  are  doing  such 
good  service  under  the  British  Raj.  I  have  already  during 
my  visit  seen  many  Scriking  indications  of  the  great  advance 
made  by  both  Upper  and  Lower  Burma  under  their  present 
conditions  of  peace  and  security — an  advance  which,  with  the 
spread  of  railways  and  canals,  holds  out  such  high  promise 
for  the  future.  1  cannot  but  feel  that  the  progress  made  is 
largely  due  to  the  ready  assistance  obtained  from  other 
parts  of  India  in  expert  advice  and  actual  physical  support, 
and  that  the  old  connection  between  Burma  and  the  rest  of 
India  has  thus  been  happily  revived  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries.  Still  it  wrould  be  well  that  the  Burmans  should 
realise  that  they  must  exert  themselves  if  they  wish  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  advantages  which  Providence  has 
conferred  upon  them.  The  expansion  and  development  of 
their  old-established  educational  system  ought  to  enable 
them  to  grasp  the  opportunities  of  betterment  now  within 
their  reach  and  should  ensure  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
degree  of  civilisation  and  prosperity  than  their  country  has 
ever  enjoyed  before,  and  which  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  Government  of  India  that  it  should  attain. 

[A  translation  of  this  speech  was  then  read  in  Burmese.]  1 
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[Their  Excellencies  and  Staff  arrived  at  Bhamo  on  the  afternoon  gth  Dec.  1907. 
of  the  9th  December.  On  the  landing  stage  were  Mr.  Twomey, 

Comjnissioner  of  Mandalay,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Bhamo, 
and  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Station. 

Their  Excellencies  on  arrival  were  conducted  to  a  mandat  or 
temporary  pavilion,  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  silk,  erected  on  the 
bank,  a  few  yards  away,  where  were  collected  the  civil  and  military 
officers  present  in  Bhamo  and  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
district.  A  guard-of-honour  of  100  Native  troops  was  drawn  up  on 
the  river  bank.  At  the  mandat  ,the  address  of  welcome  to  His 
Excellency  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bhamo  was  read,  to  which  the 
Viceroy  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

I  thank  you  for  the  address  which  you  have  presented  to 
me  as  the  representative  of  the  King-Emperor,  and  I  would 
request  you  to  convey  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bhamo  my 
appreciation  of  the  sincerity  and  loyalty  of  their  welcome.  *  . 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  meeting  the  leading 
representatives  of  your  district  and  of  visiting  this  interest¬ 
ing  town,  the  gathering  place  of  traders  of  so  many  different 
races,  the  frontier  post  through  which  the  old  trade  route 
from  the  Chinese  Empire  has  for  centuries  passed  into 
Burma. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  your  recognition  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  British  rule,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  establishment  of 
law  and  order  and  on  the  encouraging  hopes  of  an  advancing 
civilization,  and  1  trust  that  in  each  succeeding  year  you 
may  be  better  able,  with  the  help  of  improved  communica¬ 
tions,  to  develop  the  resources  of  your  country,  and  to 
further  the  possibilities  of  your  trading  interests.  Your 
great  river  and  the  railway  to  Mandalay  have  already 
done  much  for  you  in  that  direction,  and  I  share  in  vour 
hopes  for  a  time  when  the  railway  system  of  Burma  may  be 
linked  up  with  that  of  China.  A  survey  has,  as  you  know, 
already  been  carried  out  as  far  as  Tengyueh,  whiist  a 
railway  reconnaissance  has  been  made  to  Talifu.  It  would 
be  a  cbstly  undertaking  to  reach  that  point,  but  it  is  not 
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impracticable,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  too  ambitious  in  looking 
forward  to  a  future  when,  with  the  goodwill  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government,  the  line  may 
connect  not  only  Bhamo  to  Tengyueh,  but  eventually  <with 
Talifu  and  Yunanfu,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
commercial  interests  and  friendly  relations  of  the  populations 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 

You  have  my  hearty  sympathy  in  the  precautions  you  are 
taking  against  plague,  and  in  your  efforts  to  encourage 
sanitation,  by  which  the  general  health  of  the  community 
must  so  largely  benefit,  but  I  much  regret  to  hear  of  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  cattle  disease  which  has  been  so 
disastrous  in  its  effects  ;  the  matter  is  under  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Local  Government,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  devise  some  means  of  successfully  combating  it. 

As  to  the  educational  difficulties  you  mention,  it  is  of 
course  open  to  the  members  of  the  Buddhist  community  in 
any  district  to  establish  a  school  in  which  their  religion  may 
be  taught,  and  if  that  school  conforms  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Education  Department  it  will  receive  financial  aid  from 
Government  in  accordance  with  the  Grant-in-aid  rules.  In 
this  respect  such  a  school  would  be  on  a  precisely  similar 
footing  to  the  American  Baptist  Mission  School,  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  address.  The  suggestion  that  this  school 
should  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  High  School  is  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  authorities  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  Union  by  whom  the  school  is  maintained, 
but  1  have  no  doubt  that  any  proposals  to  that  effect  which 
the  managers  of  the  school  might  find  themselves  in  a 
position  to  put  forward  would  be  sympathetically  considered 
by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  I  am  informed  that 
at  present  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Bhamo  district  to  justify  the  Local  Government 
in  establishing  a  Government  High  School,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  will,  1  need  not  say,  be  anxious  to  recognize  ^ 
as  far  as  possible  all  the  local  considerations  involved. 
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»  l  thank  you  again  for  the  warmth  of  the  reception 
extended  to  me  by  the  people  of  Bhamo,  and  for  your  very 
kind  expres  sions  towards  my  family  and  the  members  of 
my.  Staff.  _ 

VICTORIA  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

[  At  the  17th  meeting  of  the  Trustees  the  questions  of  what  was  to  be 
done  as  regards  the  erection  of  the  Hall  on  the  site  at  present  selected 
and  of  the  proper  housing  of  the  exhibits  loaned  or  presented  to 
the  Hall  were  discussed.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  said  : — ] 

I  desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks  before  dealing  with  the 
various  items  in  the  Agenda  paper. 

It  will  be  observed  that  items  Nos.  1 — 5  are  of  a  more 
or  less  formal  nature,  and  that  items  Nos.  6  and  7,  which 
deal  with  Sir  William  Emerson’s  report  and  accompanying 
papers,  and  the  question  of  the  proper  housing  of  the 
exhibits,  are  the  crucial  questions  to  be  considered  by  the 
Trustees.  On  reaching  these  items  I  propose  to  ask  Sir 
Herbert  Risley  to  explain  the  position.  Owing  to  the 
doubt  which  has  arisen  regarding  the  strength  of  the 
foundations,  and  the  result  of  the  investigations  made  to 
test  this  question,  the  Trustees  find  themselves  in  a  very 
difficult  position,  and  we  shall  have  to  carefully  consider 
how  to  go  on,  and  whether  indeed  we  can  go  on,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  site. 

I  for  my  own  part  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  carry  out  the  design  in  which  Lord  Curzon  has 
been  so  deeply  interested,  and  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  has  been  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  I  only 
received  half  an  hour  before  this  meeting  the  second  report 
of  the  special  Expert  Committee,  who  had  been  asked  to 
favour  the  Trustees  with  their  views  on  Sir  William 
Emerson's  last  report.  This  report  is  highly  technical, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  consider  it  at  this  meeting, 
but  that  another  meeting  should  be  held  within  a  week, 
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when  the  Trustees  will  have  had  time  to  consider  it  ffilly. 
The  first  report  of  the  Expert  Committee  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  decided  in  the  views  expressed  therein, 
and  I  consider  Lord  Curzon  to  be  perfectly  justified  in 
describing  it  as  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  present 
site. 

Another  question  of  great  importance  is  that  of  the 
proper  housing  of  the  exhibits,  and  I  believe  that  all  the 
Trustees  will  agree  with  me  in  fully  sympathizing  with  Lord 
Curzon  in  the  disappointment  expressed  by  him  at  the 
partial  dispersal  of  the  collection. 

The  Trustees  have  been  put  into  a  very  difficult  position 
by  the  action  of  the  Museum  Trustees,  who  demand  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  exhibition  space  should  be  given 
back  to  them  at  an  early  date.  This  action  on  their  part 
has  made  it  necessary  to  return  at  once  some  of  the  loan 
collections,  and  to  find  suitable  housing  space  for  other 
exhibits  in  buildings  where  they  will  be  properly  looked 
after. 

I  consider  that  the  Museum  is  the  only  suitable  place 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  collection,  and  I  trust  that  a  way 
will  now  be  found  to  provide  sufficient  space  there,  and  to 
collect  together  again  under  one  roof  all  those  valuable  and 
interesting  objects  which  have  necessarily  but  unfortunately 
been  removed. 

I  have  only  one  rpore  matter  to  mention,  and  that  is  the 
great  necessity  of  communicating  to  the  Press  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Trustees.  The  extremely  difficult  position 
resulting  from  the  question  of  the  strength  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  has  rendered  unavoidable  great  delay  in  continuing 
the  actual  building,  and  the  public  are  entitled  to  know  what 
steps  the  Trustees  are  taking  to  fulfil  their  duties.  I  know 
that  no  charge  of  dilatoriness  or  supineness  can  lie  against 
the  Trustees,  and  that  everything  possible  had  been  done 
to  deal  with  the  difficulties  which  at  once  arose  when  it 
was  known  that  the  foundations  showed  signs  of  uf.equal 
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subsidence.  The  public,  however,  are  not  aware  of  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken,  and  the  reports  that  have  been 
received  ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  in  these  circumstances  if 
the  .Trustees  should  be  accused  of  unnecessary  delay.  I 
trust  that  further  publicity  will  obviate  any  such  feeling 
in  the  future. 

[  It  was  resolved  at  the  subsequent  meeting  that,  as  Sir  William 
Emerson  has  stated  that  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  weight  of 
the  building  as  designed  by  him,  within  the  limits  of  safety  agreed 
to  by  the  Engineers,  the  original  design  be  adhered  to,  and  the 
building  be  constructed  on  the  existing  foundations,  with  the  modi¬ 
fications  in  these,  proposed  by  the  Engineers, — provided  that  on 
receipt  of  the  drawings  and  the  quantities  showing  the  gross  weights 
to  be  imposed  per  square  foot  on  the  different  parts  of  the  foundations 
which  Sir  William  Emerson  be  invited  to  supply,  the  weights  are 
found  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  safety. 

The  Museum  authorities  intimated  that  they  had  been  able  to  find 
space  for  housing  the  collection.] 


COUNTESS  OF  DUFFERIN  FUND. 

[A  largely  attended  special  general  meeting  of  the  Countess  of 
Dufferin’s  P’und  was  held  at  Government  House  yesterday  evening  in 
the  Throne  Room,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  presiding.  Lady 
Minto,  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  Fraser,  and  the  speakers  sat  on  the 
platform  with  His  Excellency,  and  among  the  audience  were  Sir  Louis 
Dane,  Sir  Harvey  Adamson,  General  Scott,  the  Maharani  of  Kuch 
Behar,  the  Maharaj  and  Maharani  of  Bundwan,  Mrs.  Miller,  Sir 
Herbert  Risley,  Mr.  Butler,  Surgeon-General  Bomford,  the  Hon’ble 
Mr.  Justices  Harington,  Fletcher  and  Geidt,  Sir  Charles  Allen,  Sir 
Ernest  Cable,  Rev.  Canon  Luckman,  Sir  Guru  Dass  Bannerjee,  the 
Tikka  Sahib  of  Nabha,  Raja  Peary  Mohan  Mookerjee,  Sir  Chandra 
Madhab  Ghose,  Rai  Bahadur  Sita  Nath  Roy,  and  many  other  leading 
native  gentlemen. 

The  Viceroy’s  band  played  a  suitable  selection  of  music,  and  the 
meeting,  which  was  excellently  arranged,  was  over  in  about  an  hour. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Buck,  Joint  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  who  read  the  report.  Among  those  who  spoke 
were  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  J.  O.  Miller,  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Justice  Mitter, 
the  Hon’ble  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  and  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  G.  M.  Chitnavis. 
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His  Excellency  concluded  the  nseeting  with  the  following  speech 

Your  Honour ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  to-day  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  which  has  laboured  so  devotedly  in, the 
interests  of  the  women  of  India. 

The  Dufferin  Fund  is  now  approaching  its  25th  year  of 
existence,  and  Lady  Dufferin,  its  sympathetic  foundress, 
may  indeed  be  proud  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  the  well-known  Association  which  she  founded  in  August 
1885.  Since  that  year  Lady  Dufferin,  Lady  Lansdowne, 
Lady  Elgin,  Lady  Curzon  (during  whose  seven  years  of 
office  remarkable  progress  was  attained),  Lady  Ampthill 
for  a  brief  period  and  Lady  Minto  have  all  in  turn  held 
the  office  of  Lady  President  of  the  Central  Committee 
which  has  conducted  the  policy  of  the  Association,  and 
endeavoured  to  assist  with  the  means  in  its  possession  the 
development  of  the ‘Work  carried  on  by  the  Provincial  and 
District  Branches.  Since  Lady  Minto  has  been  in  India, 
Her  Excellency  has,  as  you  have  heard  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  large  centres  engaged  in  furthering  the 
objects  of  the  Association.  She  is,  I  can  assure  you,  very 
keenly  interested  in  the  good  administration  of  hospitals, 
in  which  she  has  had  no  small  experience,  and  1  hope  that 
when  the  summary  is  written  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  during  her  term  of  office,  it  may  be  found  to 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  her  predecessors. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the 
loss  which  the  Dufferin  Fund  and,  indeed,  the  Province  of 
Bengal,  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Maharaja 
Sir  Jotendro  Mohun  Tagore.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  besides  signing  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  whereby  the  Dufferin  Fund 
was  registered  in  1885  under  the  Act  XXI  of  i860,  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  important  office  of  a  co-trustee 
of  the  Association’s  Fund.  He  was  a  valuable  member  of 
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.the’  Committee,  and  he  more  tfcan  once  contributed  liberally 
to  its  hospital  and  other  schemes. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  risen  to  high  offices  who 
havp  been  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Dufferin  Fund. 
Among  those  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  its  affairs  as 
members  of  the  Central  Committee,  in  the  early  days  of  its 
existence,  were  Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  Sir  Charles  Aitchison, 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnel,  Sir  Philip  Hutchins,  Sir  Charles 
Lyall,  the  late  Sir  John  Woodburn,  the  late  Sir  Syed  Ahmad 
Khan  of  Aligarh,  and  the  late  Sir  Dinshaw  Maneckjee  Petit. 
A  valuable  member  of  Committee,  too,  for  many  years  and 
who  for  a  short  time  acted  as  President  of  the  Association, 
was  the  brilliant  administrator  who  has  just  been  obliged 
by  ill-health  to  retire  from  the  Punjab — Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson. 

The  Central  Committee  has  certainly  been  fortunate  in 
its  Honorary  Secretaries,  for  among  the  names  of  those  who 
have  rendered  valuable  assistance  in*  this  capacity,  I  find 
those  of  Colonel  Harry  Cooper,  the  first  Secretary,  Sir 
Walter  Lawrence,  Sir  John  Hewett,  and  Surgeon-General 
Sir  Benjamin  Franklin.  To-day  the  Fund  is  most  fortunate 
in  possessing  such  an  energetic  Secretary  as  Colonel  Crooke- 
Lawless,  whilst  Mr.  Buck  has  ably  filled  the  post  of  per¬ 
manent  Secretary  to  the  Committee  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  has  spared  no  pains  to  promote  its  objects  throughout 
India.  The  Provinces  will  easily  recall  the  names  of  those 
whose  labours  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  India  have  been 
labours  of  love,  and  perhaps  none  more  readily  than  those  of 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin  in  the  old  North-West  Provinces,  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Elliott  in  Bengal,  Lady  Harris  and  Lady 
Northcote  in  Bombay,  and  Lady  Wenlock  and  Lady 
Ampthill  in  Madras.  I  find,  too,  when  mentioning  supporters 
of  the  Fund  that  the  Ruling  Chief.-  of  India  have  set  aside 
buildings  to  the  value  of  about  thirteen  lakhs  of  rupees  for 
female  hospitals,  besides  contributing  large  sums  to  the 
various  schemes  which  have  been  started  from  time  to  time. 
I  anr'extremely  glad  to  see  from  the  last  map,  tracing  the 
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progress  of  the  Association,  that  there  is  now  scarcely*  a. 
State  in  India  where  the  usefulness  of  the  Dufferin  Fund  is 
not  fully  recognised  and  supported. 

Including  the  value  of  all  the  buildings,  either  constructed 
by  or  presented  to  the  Fund,  about  40  lakhs  of  rupees  may, 

1  find,  be  taken  as  a  fair  valuation  of  the  institutions  now 
engaged  in  connection  with  its  work. 

I  think  the  Association  can  fairly  claim  the  cordial  support 
of  the  public  of  this  country,  and  of  wealthy  Indian  Princes, 
Noblemen,  and  gentlemen  in  particular,  if  one  takes  a 
glance  at  the  record  of  the  work  which  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  up  to  the  present.  The  main  objects  of  this  great 
charity  as  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  the  Association  are 
threefold — (1)  medical  tuition,  (2)  medical  relief,  and  (3) 
the  supply  of  trained  female  nurses  and  midwives. 

Now  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  these  directions 
has  been  annually  set  forth  in  the  reports  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Central  Committee,  but  I  imagine  that  the 
fact  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  public  is  the  table 
showing  the  number  of  patients  who  have  been  relieved 
during  the  year. 

Looking  back  to  1888,  the  first  year  for  which  any  reliable 
return  could  be  given,  I  find  that  100,000  patients  were 
treated  during  the  year,  and  this  total  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  till  it  has  practically  reached  two  millions  a  year. 

When  the  figures  for  1907  are  received  and  are  included 
in  the  grand  total  of  women  and  children  that  will  have  been 
assisted  by  the  Dufferin  Fund  since  its  inception,  that  total 
may  safely  be  taken  at  just  under  25  millions. 

So,  following  the  example  of  my  predecessors  in  office,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  urging  all  sections  of  the  community 
of  India  to  continue  to  support  a  scheme  originated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  her  people. 

The  Dufferin  Fund  has  not  existed  for  all  these  years 
without  a  certain  amount  of  criticism,  and  as  its  sphere  of 
operations  has  steadily  extended  so  has  the  work  increased 
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which  falls  upon  the  Lady  Pr^ident  and  her  advisers.  I 
think  that  on  the  whole  the  public  will  admit  that  those 
duties  have  been  conscientiously  performed.  The  Honorary 
Solicitor  to  the  Association,  Mr.  Kesteven,  has  recently 
advised  the  Committee  that  a  revision  was  necessary  in 
the  original  Articles  of  the  Association  in  order  that  the 
Branches  of  the  Fund  be  legally  given  a  somewhat  wider  dis¬ 
cretion  with  reference  to  the  investment  of  their  funds,  and 
the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  Hon’ble 
Mr.  Miller  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Justice  Mitter,  and  accepted 
by  this  meeting,  will,  I  hope,  prove  the  means  of  safely 
increasing  in  some  small  measure  the  present  income  of  the 
Association  and  its  Branches.  Including  the  investments  of 
the  Central,  Provincial,  and  District  Branches,  about  thirty- 
five  lakhs  are  now  invested  in  various  securities  and  trusts. 
Satisfactory  as  this  sum  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
large  one  when  we  consider  that  the  income  derived  from  it 
has  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  well  over  a  million  women 
in  this  country. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  not  only  of 
publicly  expressing  on  behalf  of  Lady  Minto  and  myself  our 
keen  sympathy  in  this  great  charitable  organisation,  but  also 
of  informing  you  that  both  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  are  respectively  Patron  and  Vice-Patron  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  take  the  warmest  interest  in.  the  welfare  of  the 
Fund.  The  Princess  of  Wales  when  in  India  visited  a 
number  of  hospitals  and  on  several  occasions  discussed  with 
Lady  Minto  plans  and  schemes  for  extending  the  relief  now 
afforded  by  the  Association. 

Finally  I  must  not  forget  that  Her  Excellency  has  parti¬ 
cularly  charged  me  to  tender  on  behalf  of  herself  and  the 
Central  Committee  their  warmest  acknowledgments  to  all 
those  who  are  so  actively  engaged  in  this  great  work.  The 
Lady  Presidents  of  the  Provincial  Branches,  the  Political 
and  Medical  Officers,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  various 
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Branches,  all  render  year  by  year  invaluable  aid  which  o$ing 
to  the  large  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  can  only 
be  acknowledged  through  the  somewhat  cold  medium  of  the 
annual  report.  And  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  comes 
the  body  of  lady  doctors  and  assistant  surgeons  and  nurses 
on  whom  lies  the  main  responsibility  for  success.  Many  of 
them  of  necessity  lead  isolated  and  laborious  lives,  and  their 
work  through  the  trying  months  of  the  hot  weather  often 
proves  a  heavy  tax  upon  their  health. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  interesting 
article  contributed  by  His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan  to  the 
“  National  Review  ”  last  year,  in  which,  while  discussing 
Indian  conditions  of  to-day,  he  wrote  Of  all  the  reforms 
carried  out  by  successive  Viceroys  since  1877  probably  none 
will  appear  to  the  historian  of  such  real  benefit  to  the 
people  as  the  medical  aid  offered  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Lady  Dufferirf  Fund.” 


ORTHODOX  HINDU  DEPUTATION  AND  ADDRESS. 

[A  large  and  influential  gathering  of  orthodox  Hindu  gentry, 
representing  the  Sri-Bharata-Dharma-Mahamandala,  assembled  in 
the  Throne  Room  of  Government  House  last  evening,  and  were 
received  in  Deputation  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy- 

The  deputation  fortped  themselves  into  rows,  two  on  each  side, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre,  up  which  His  Excellency  on  arrival 
passed,  preceded  by  His  A.-D.-Cs.  The  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga,  as 
leader  of  the  Deputation,  then  presented  each  member  of  the  assembly 
to  His  Excellency. 

When  His  Excellency  took  his  seat,  the  Maharaja  read  the 
following  address  to  His  Excellency,  illustrating  the  object  of  the 
deputation  :  — 

“  May  it  please  Your  Excellency, — We  the  undersigned 
representatives  of  the  Sri-Bharata-Dharma-Mahamandala  beg 
leave  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  you  this  humble  address  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  Your 
Excellency  will  take  it  into  your  favourable  consideVation. 
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Out  institution,  as  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  is  an  entirely  non¬ 
political  organisation,  and  has  for  its  object  the  deepening  of  the 
religious  life  of  all  orthodox  Hindus  throughout  the  whole  of  India, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  true  religious  spirit  is  the  spring  from 
which  all  other  good  things  will  flow  for  the  advancement  and 
upbuilding  of  national  character.  The  orthodox  Hindus  throughout 
India  are  loyal  by  nature.  Loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  to  social  order 
is  ordained  in  our  Shastras  and  forms  a  part  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  outfit  we  receive  in  youth.  And  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
emphasising  our  loyalty  to  the  British  Government  and  to  express 
our  thankfulness  for  the  entire  religious  liberty  we  enjoy  under  its 
beneficent  rule.  We  are  profoundly  thankful  for  the  great  interest 
the  Government  are  taking  in  the  education  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
our  conviction  that  unless  all  education  is  permeated  with  the 
religious  spirit  it  will  fall  short  of  the  ideal  which  is  the  goal  we  aim 
at  in  all  our  work.  It  may  interest  Your  Excellency  to  know  that 
our  institution  and  its  different  branches  in  the  country  are  establish¬ 
ing  schools  for  imparting  religious  along  with  secular  education, 
send  forth  qualified  religious  preachers  to  all  parts  of  India  to  teach 
and  instruct  the  people  in  the  principles  of  our  faith  and  to  distribute 
amcngst  them  our  religious  literature.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  such  preachers  are  at  work,  doing  splendid  service,  and  where- 
ever  they  go  they  establish  branches  which,  in  turn,  become  local 
centres  for  living  work.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  seats  of  Sanskrit 
learning,  the  preservation,  control  and  better  management  of  existing 
Hindu  religious  endowments,  charitable  institutions,  sacred  places, 
shrines,  etc.,  also  form  part  of  the  work  of  our  Association,  and  we 
are  prepared,  according  to  our  means,  to  provide  inspectors  for  these 
institutions  and  also  to  publish  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 
Our  work  also  embraces  the  collection  and  preservation  of  old 
manuscripts  and  Sanskrit  books,  and  of  preparing  a  complete  and 
systematic  bibliography  of  Sanskrit  literature,  as  well  as  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  monthly  journals,  religious  tracts,  and  authori¬ 
tative  books  on  Hindu  Science  and  Philosophy.  Our  membership 
embraces  within  its  sweep 'all  orders  of  Orthodox  Hindus,  Ruling 
Chiefs,  heads  of  different  religious  schools,  prominent  members  of 
the  aristocracy,  the  leaders  of  our  communities,  and  distinguished 
Sanskrit  scholars.  We  have  also  special  members  who  help  in  the 
work,  and  the  ordinary  membership  consists  of  Hindus  of  both  sexes 
who  sign  a  declaration  promising  support  to  the  Hindu  religion  and 
making  small  contributions  towards  the  Mahamandala.  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  will  see  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  foregoing  representa- 
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tion  that  all  our  purposes,  as  our  name  implies,  are  of  the  purel/ 
religious  order.  Our  aim  is  a  high  one,  being  nothing  less  than 
the  uplifting  of  the  whole  people  into  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
nation  by  systematic  education  along  right  lines,  the  whole  being 
infused  and  penetrated  by  a  truly  living  religous  spirit,  leading  to 
that  exaltation  of  national  character  without  which  all  our  efforts 
will  be  in  vain.  Amidst  numerous  diversities  of  outward  expression 
we  recognise  that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  the  one  great  unifying  power 
which  makes  a  people  one  in  heart  in  loyalty  to  God  and  to  the 
Government  ordained  by  God ;  one  in  human  brotherhood  and  love, 
the  strong  helping  the  weak,  and  all  working  together  in  the  paths 
of  peace  and  for  the  continuous'  development  of  national  life  and 
prosperity.  We  have  excluded  from  our  purview  on  this  occasion 
all  references  to  anything  of  a  political  order  as  affecting  our  com¬ 
munity,  as  we  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  well-known 
purpose  of  Your  Excellency,  to  hold  the  balance  even  in  regard  to  all 
the  various  sections  and  creeds  in  India,  and  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  in  any  of  the  reforms  which  are  now  or  hereafter  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  general  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire,  the  Hindu 
people  of  India  will  receive  their  due  share,  warranted  by  their  number, 
their  intellectual  culture,  business  ability,  loyalty,  and  by  their  power 
on  the  side  of  peace  and  order  in  the  land.  We  come  before  Your 
Excellency  to-day  simply  as  representing  a  purely  religious  organisa¬ 
tion  whose  objects  we  have  briefly  put  before,  you.  And  we  have 
done  so  in  the  confident  hope  that  we  have  won  the  sympathy  of  Your 
Excellency  with  our  purposes  and  aims  and  that  nothing  will  be 
wanting  within  your  power  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  guide  the 
awakening  life  of  the  Hindus  throughout  India,  by  means  of  a  spiritual 
religious  education  until  they  form  a  truly  compact  and  noble  re¬ 
ligious  nation — a  loyal  and  peaceful  and  prosperous  people.” 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  and  to  subscribe  ourselves,  Your 
Excellency’s  Most  Obedient  and  Humble  Servants. 

[Here  followed  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  deputation 
as  under,  most  of  them  being  present : — 

Maharaja  Sir  Rameshwara  Sing  Bahadur  of  Darbhanga,  General 
President,  Sir  Bharat  Dharama  Mahamandala,  Representative  of 
Jagat-Guru  Sri  Sankarcharya  of  Sringeri  Math  (Madras),  Represen¬ 
tative  of  Jagat-Guru  Sri  Sankaracharya  of  Govardhan  Math  (Puri), 
Representative  of  Sri  Goswamija  Maharaj  Tikait  of  Nathdwara, 
Representative  of  the  Mahant  of  Gaya,  Representative  of  Kishangarh 
State  (Maharaj  Raghunath  Singh,  unde  of  His  Highness),  Re¬ 
presentative  of  Sailana  State  (Maharaja  Chhatra  Singh,  brother  6f  His 
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Highness),  Representative  of  Rewah  State (Thakur  Jutan  Singh),  Re¬ 
presentative  o  f  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State,  Representative  of  Orchha 
State,  Representative  of  Alwar  State,  Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit 
Chitra  Dhar  Misraof  Mithila,  Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Shiva 
Kumar  Shastri  of  Benares,  Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Raja-Krishna 
Tarkapanchanana,  Nuddea,  Rao  Sahib  Gopal  Singh,  Thakur  Sahib 
of  Kharwa  (Rajputana),  Raja  Balwant  Singh,  C.  I.  E.,  of  Avagarh, 
(United  Provinces),  President,  Kshattri  Mahasabha,  the  Maharaja  of 
Cossimbazar,  Pundit  Shearam  Saivabhum  of  Bhatpara,  Pandit  Ram- 
charan  Kavaya  Smritihitho,  Thakor  Dhyau  Pal  Singh,  Babu  Sushi 
Bhusan  Bhattacharjee,  Raja  Peary  Mohan  Mukerjee,  C.  S.  I., 
Uttarpara  (Bengal),  Raja  Baikunta,  Nath  De  Bahadur,  of  Balasore, 
the  Hon’ble  Munshi  Madho  Lai,  of  Benares,  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  G.  N. 
Chitnavis,  of  Nagpur,  Babu  Lakshman  Prashad,  of  Madhuban,  Rai 
Ramsarandas,  of  Lahore,  Rai  Bahadur  Radha  Kishen,  Rais  Patna,  Rai 
Bahadur  Lala  Hari  Chand  of  Multan,  Rai  Bahadur  Sirdar.Buta  Singh 
of  Rawalpindi,  Mr.  P.  Ry.  Nagalingam  Moodaliar  of  Madras,  Babu 
Ram  Parshad  Choudhuri,  of  Benares,  Sri  Ramchandra  Naik  Kaliaji,  of 
Benares,  Munshi  Prag  Narain,  proprietor,  “Nawal  ,Kishore  Press,” 
Lucknow,  Pandit  Govind  Sahaya,  proprietor,  “Akhbar-i- Am,”  Lahore, 
Rai  Hari  Ram  Goenka,  Bahadur  (Calcutta),  Rai  Rai  Shivparshad 
Jhoonjoonwala  Bahadur  (Calcutta),  Seth  Gulab  Rai|Poddar  (Calcutta), 
Kumar  Kshitendra  Deb  Rai  Mahasaya.  of  Bansberia  Raj,  Chaudhuri 
Ram  Gopal  Singh  (Chief  Bhumihar  Brahman  Sabha),  and  Rai 
Bahadur  Pandit  Maharaj  Narain  Shivpuri,  General  Secretary. 

His  Excellency  replied  as  follows 

Maharaja  and  Gentleman ,  — I  thank  you  for  the 
address  which  you  have  presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  your 
Association,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  wel¬ 
coming  to  Government  House  so  distingtiishedja  Deputation 
empowered  to  speak  for  your  great  Hindu  rulers  and 
territorial  magnates  and  for  your  leaders  in  religious  learn¬ 
ing.  I  appreciate  the  earnestness  of  purpose  which  has 
united  in  a  common  cause  the  representatives  of  orthodox 
Hindu  thought  throughout  India. 

1  am  aware  that  your  institution  is  a  non-political  organ¬ 
isation — that  its  aims  are  religious — and  you  maintain, 
and  1  fully  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  from  religious  founda¬ 
tions  that  the  national  character  of  a  people  derives  its 
strength  and  its  power  of  further  development.  You  seek 
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to  deepen  and  to  nourish  the  springs  of  religious  life,  'and 
your  object  is  a  noble  one. 

The  words  in  which  you  explain  to  me  that  in  your 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government  you  are  fulfilling  the 
tenets  of  your  faith  have  deeply  impressed  me.  We  have 
passed  through  troublous  times.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the 
fact.  Yet  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  complicated 
surroundings  the  British  Government  has  had  good  reason 
to  recognise  the  loyal  support  of  the  orthodox  Hindu 
community  whom  you  represent.  Loyalty  is,  I  know,  the 
teaching  of  your  Shastras.  In  a  little  Hindu  text-book 
which  was  lately  shown  to  me  I  find  it  laid  down  that 
“  Reverence  to  the  Sovereign,  the  head  of  the  State,  comes 
naturally  after  reverence  to  God,  the  representative  of 
whose  power,  justice  and  protection  he  is  on  earth,  if  he  be 
a  true  King,  intent  on  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  ” — and 
here  our  respective  religions  meet  on  common  ground 
for  the  Christian  scriptures  tell  us,  too,  to“  Fear  God”  and 
“  Honour  the  King.” 

Loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  respect  for  social  order  are, 

I  understand,  the  basis  of  the  work  your  Association  has 
undertaken.  It  has  already  done  much  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  by  spreading  its  branches  throughout  the 
country,  by  supplying  teachers,  by  the  publication  of 
Sanskrit  literature,  and  by  the  preservation  of  old  manu¬ 
scripts  and  venerable  books — and  the  mainspring  of  its 
energy  is  religion. 

I  am  in  entire  accord  with  you  in  recognising  that  it  is 
to  the  early  inculcation  of  a  loyal,  honest,  and  self- 
sacrificing  religious  spirit  that  we  must  look  for  the  success¬ 
ful  upbringing  of  coming  generations. 

Education  is  the  greatest  problem  we  have  to  face  in 
India  to-day.  Upon  its  solution  the  future  of  this  country 
largely  depends.  The  dangers  of  educational  maladminis¬ 
tration,  and  of  the  misappropriation  of  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  stare  us  in  the  face.  It  would  seem  that,1  as  in 
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many  other  things  in  India,  we  have  reached  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  Is  the  intellectual  current  to  flow  for  good 
or  for  evil  ?  It  is  an  enormous  and  ever-increasing  power. 
For  t.he  sake  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  your  sons  and 
daughters,  we  must  strive  to  direct  it.  We  see  around  us 
a  burning  thirst  for  knowledge.  How  can  we  most  whole¬ 
somely  minister  to  it  ?  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  answer 
to  the  problem  rests  largely  with  yourselves  and  with 
Associations  such  as  yours. 

You  must  remember,  and  it  is  all-important  that  you 
should  do  so,  that  as  far  as  the  Government  of  India  is 
concerned  all  State-aided  education  in  this  country  must  be 
secular.  That  is  an  axiom  we  must  accept.  In  the  Indian 
Empire  there  are  many  religious  creeds,  and  no  British 
Government  can  too  scrupulously  observe  its  religious 
neutrality — but  what  I  say  to  you  I  say  tp  all  creeds  and  to 
a’l  sects — that  it  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  pride  of 
the  British  Raj  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  them, 
to  recognise  the  honesty  of  individual  beliefs,  to  respect 
their  sanctity,  and  to  safeguard  the  representation  of  their 
interests  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire. 

But  though  I  maintain  that  neutrality  in  religious 
questions  must  always  remain  an  axiom  of  British  adminis¬ 
tration,  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  you  to  indicate  my 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  efforts  of  your  Association,  and 
that,  without  transgressing  the  principle'I  have  enunciated, 
I  may  perhaps  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
evident  and  rapid  growth  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  a 
new  factor  in  educational  life  possessing  it  seems  to  me 
great  possibilities  in  the  direction  you  have  so  earnestly 
advocated  in  your  address — I  mean  the  hostel  system. 

You  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  report  of  Sir  W. 
Hunter’s  Education  Commission  in  1883.  You  will  find 
there  that  the  residence  of  students  in  college  buildings 
was  littl,e  known,  and  that,  though  boarding  houses  were 
attached  to  some  institutions  and  were  on  the  increase, 
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difficulties  were  foreseen  as  to  any  general  adoption  <5f  a 
residential  system.  Nevertheless  its  success  has  since  be¬ 
come  assured,  and  a  Home  Department  Resolution  of  1904 
tells  us  that  the  returns  from  the  year  1901-1902  showed 
that  there  were  1,415  hostels  with  47,302  boarders,  con¬ 
nected  with  colleges  and  schools  which  were  very  largely 
supported  from  sources  independent  of  Government,  10 
lakhs  being  derived  from  subscriptions  and  endowments  as 
against  Rs.  2,63,000  from  public  funds,  whilst  the  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  connection  with  religious  teaching  in 
a  Home  Department  letter  of  August  10,  1906,  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  I  commend  these  papers  to  the 
consideration  of  your  Association.  They  seem  to  me  to 
suggest  future  facilities  for  special  religious  instruction, 
and  accepting  as  I  do  the  principles  of  your  address  I  say 
frankly  that  I  see  immeasurable  good  to  be  gained  by 
giving  the  people  of  India  opportunities  for  an  early  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  teaching  of  their  own  religious  faiths.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  see  no  impossibility  in  denominational  hostels — pro¬ 
vided  always  that  the  Government  of  India  is  in  no  way 
implicated  in  their  religious  control  or  administration.  If 
any  difficulty  exists  on  that  point,  I  cannot  think  it  is  in¬ 
superable. 

But,  Gentlemen,  heartily  sharing  as  I  do  in  your  hopes 
of  uplifting  the  religious  spirit  of  your  fellow  countrymen, 
may  I  ask  of  you  something  more  ?  Might  it  not  be 
possible  for  your  Association  to  exert  its  influence  some¬ 
what  outside  the  confines  of  educational  machinery  ?  It 
is  in  the  child’s  home  that  the  first  seeds  of  education  are 
sown.  Can  you  do  something  to  assist  parental  authority  ? 

I  believe  that,  with  the  sympathetic  feeling  which  marks 
the  whole  tone  of  your  address,  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do  much  to  obtain  a  hold  over  parents  in  their 
homes,  and  to  insist  on  their  instilling  into  their  children 
those  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty  to  Government 
which  your  Association  has  at  heart.  Remember  the  ' 
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•effect  of  example  upon  young  minds,  not  only  the  example 
of  parents,  but  of  those  religious  teachers  in  whose  selec¬ 
tion  you  must  have  so  much  to  say  and  upon  whose  purity 
of  life  and  honesty  of  purpose  the  character  of  their  pupils 
should  be  so  largely  moulded. 

Maharaja  and  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  of  my  complete 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  your  Association,  and  I  would 
gladly  welcome  any  opportunity  of  furthering  them. 


CONVOCATION  OF  THE  CALCUTTA  UNIVERSITY. 

[The  Jubilee  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Calcutta  for  confer-  '4th  March  1908. 
ring  degrees  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Senate  House, 

College  Square,  which  was  very  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  seats  were  occupied  by  both 
European  and  Indian  ladies  and  gentlemen,  every  one  anxiously  •  , 
expecting  the  arrival  of  His  Excellency  the '’Chancellor,  which  was 
timed  at  2-45  p.m.  His  Excellency,  however,  was  a  little  late  and 
arrived  at  the  Senate  House  at  3-10  p.m.  The  proceedings  com¬ 
menced  with  the  reading  of  the  three  congratulatory  addresses  from 
other  Universities,  one  of  which  was  in  Sanskrit.  The  Hon’ble  the 
Vice-Chancellor  in  reply  accorded  them  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  The 
bestowal  of  the  honorary  degrees  then  took  place,  every  one  of  the 
recipients  of  the  degree  being  present,  except  Sir  S.  S.  Aiyar  and 
Shams-ul-Ulama  S.  A.  Bilgrami.  Much  excitement  was  caused 
when  Sir  G.  D.  Banerjee,  Dr.  P.  C.  Roy  and  Rev.  Father  E. 

Lafont  were  presented  to  the  Chancellor  by  the  Hon’ble  Dr. 

Mookerjee,  and  for  nearly  five  minutes,  on  each  occasion,  there  were 
continuous  shouts  of  cheering.  When,  however,  Sir  H.  H.  Risle 
received  the  diploma  from  the  Chancellor,  loud  hissing  was  heart, 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  hall,  but  the  fellows  of  the  University 
clapped  loudly  and  immediately  the  hissing  melted  away.  Ordinary 
degrees  were  then  granted.  There  were  97  M.  As.  ;  427  B.  As-;  9 
B.  Scs.  ;  244  B.  Ls. ;  1  M.  D.;  4  M.  Bs. ;  62  L.  M.  Ss. ;  11  B.  Es.  ; 

1  Prem  Chand  Roy  Chand  student  ;  2  Tagore  Medalists  and  2  Ph. 

Ds.  There  were  three  lady  graduates,  two  of  whom  were  presented 
to  His  Excellency  amidst  loud  and  continuous  cheers. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  made  the  following  speech  :  — ] 

Mr j  Vice-Chancellor  and  Members  of  this  Convoca¬ 
tion , — This  is  the  third  Convocation  over  which  I  have 
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had  the  honour  to  preside  since  I  succeeded  to  the  offifce. 
of  Chancellor.  But  to-day’s  assemblage  is  exceptional  in 
that  this  year  the  University  has  attained  to  its  50th 
anniversary— and  I  must  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  the  University  authorities,  and  graduates 
on  their  first  Jubilee. 

It  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

I  only  wish  that  your  Chancellor  could  have  discovered  a 
few  leisure  hours  to  better  qualify  himself  to  address  the 
Convocation  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  for  the  past 
50  years  have  been  very  full  of  incident — full  of  material 
for  study  of  the  growth  and  the  results  of  education,  and 
for  careful  consideration  of  its  future  problems. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back,  from  our  present  educational 
standpoint,  to  the  early  days  of  the  East  India  Company. 
For  many  years  after  they  had  taken  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  they  had  acquired,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  inaugurate  any  regular  system  of  education. 
Their  policy  was  to  leave  the  scattered  and  widely  different 
indigenous  systems  such  as  they  were  to  themselves, 
undisturbed  and  unsupported  by  grants  from  Government, 
and  together  with  this  disregard  for  the  teaching  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  had  commenced  to  rule,  there 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  marked  decline,  amongst  the 
Indian  population  itself,  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
science. 

My  ancestor,  Lord  Minto,  refers  to  this  decline  in  a 
very  interesting  educational  Minute  of  March  6th,  1811. 

He  says — “  It  is  a  common  remark  that  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  in  a  progressive  state  of  decay  among  the  natives 
of  India.  *  *  *  The  number  of  the  learned  is 

not  only  diminished,  but  the  circle  of  learning,  even 
amongst  those  who  still  devote  themselves  to  it,  appears 
to  be  considerably  contracted.  *  *  *  The  im¬ 

mediate  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  disuse,  and 
even  actual  loss,  of  many  valuable  books  ;  and  it  i§  to  be  , 
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apprehended  that,  unless  Government  interposes  with  a 
fostering  hand,  the  revival  of  letters  may  become  hopeless, 
from  a  want  of  books  or  of  persons  capable  of  explaining 
them.  The  principal  cause  of  the  present  neglected  state 
of  literature  in  India  is  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  that 
encouragement,  which  was  formerly  afforded  to  it  by 
Princes,  Chieftains,  and  opulent  individuals  under  the 
Native  Governments, ”  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  a  liberal 
patronage  “  was  formerly  bestowed,  not  only  by  Princes 
and  others  in  power  and  .  authority,  but  also  by  the 
zemindars,  on  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  successful  cultivation  of  letters.”  *  *  *  * 

But,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  we  have  with  us  to-day  a 
distinguished  Indian  gentleman,  who  has  nobly  followed  the 
example  of  the  great  men  of  100  years  ago.  The  munificent 
gift  of  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  Jto  the  University 
Library  will  earn  for  him  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
Indian  literary  world,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  meet 
with  warm  approval  in  exercising  my  power  as  Chancellor 
and  nominating  him  an  Honorary  Fellow  for  life,  as  an 
eminent  benefactor  of  the  University. 

But  to  return  to  early  days.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
natural  that  during  the  hard-fought  wars  of  the  Company 
there  should  have  been  little  time  to  spare  for  the  care  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  whilst  the  great  Eastern  potentates 
who  had  done  so  much  to  patronise  them  were  themselves 
struggling  for  existence.  However  that  may  be,  it  was 
for  Warren  Hastings  first  to  recognise  the  responsibility 

the  Government,  and  in  1782  he  founded  the  Calcutta 
Madrassa  for  Mahomedans.  Nine  years  later  came  the 
Hindu  College  at  Benares,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Charter 
Act  of  1813 — one  of  the  results  of  Lord  Minto’s  Minute 
which  I  have  quoted, — that  powers  were  granted  to 
provide  systematically  from  public  funds  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  education,  and  such  annual  grants  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  encouragement  of  Oriental  methods  of 
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instruction,  till  in  1835  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  that  historic 
cal  minute  which  went  far  to  introduce  Western  education 
into  India.  Then  followed  a  period  of  somewhat  ill- 
defined  attempts  to  extend  English  education,  in  vwhich 
self-denying  missionary  effort  played  its  full  part  till  we 
reach  the  next  important  landmark,  the  despatch  of  1854, 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  prescribed,  among 
other  measures  necessary  for  a  more  extended  and  system¬ 
atic  promotion  of  general  education  in  India,  the  foundation 
of  Universities  at  the  three  Presidency  towns.  The 
Calcutta  University  was  incorporated  in  1857,  and  com¬ 
menced  operations  with  about  50  schools  for  the  Entrance 
Examination  and  13  affiliated  institutions  for  the  B.  A. 
Examination.  It  was  modelled  on  the  University  of 
London.  Except  that,  inasmuch  as  that  institution  was 
then  a  purely  examining  body,  the  Calcutta  University  has 
always  included  a  far  greater  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
control  of  the  colleges  and  schools  affiliated  to  it,  and  Lord 
Canning  in  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
which  everywhere  surrounded  him  became  its  first  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Fifty  years  have  passed  by  since  then,  and  to-day 
an  Indian  gentleman,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  jurist, 
brings  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  a  patriotic  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen  which  is  only  equalled  by  his  experience  and 
administrative  ability.  I  congratulate  the  University  on 
its  possession  of  Dr.  Mookerjee  as  its  Vice-Chancellor — a 
worthy  successor  of  other  eminent  Judges  of  the  High 
Court  who  have  before  him  filled  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
Cha;r.  But  I  would  impress  upon  you  that  he  has 
assumed  the  reins  of  office  at  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  for  with  its  Jubilee  the  Univer¬ 
sity  enters  not  only  on  a  new  chronological  era,  but  on  a 
new  regime  under  new  administrative  conditions,  the 
Incorporation  Act  of  1857  having,  as  you  know,  been 
amended  by  the  University  Act  of  1904.  There  may  have  . 
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b<}£n  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the  new  regime  and 
the  suitability  of  the  new  conditions  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  and  of  the  educated  community,  but  I  know  of 
no  pilot  more  capable  of  steering  the  ship  of  learning 
through  educational  shoals  and  quicksands  than  Dr. 
Mookerjee,  and  I  have  no  need  to  prophesy  as  to  the 
future.  Yet  of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  we  have  embarked 
upon  what  has  been  very  aptly  called — u  The  New 
Ideal”  in  University  education  in  India —possibilities  are  in 
the  air  which  have  not  yet  been  moulded  into  shape — early 
conceptions  of  the  aims  of  University  education  are  giving 
way  to  the  hopes  of  educational  influence  over  social  life — a 
thirst  for  practical  knowledge,  and  for  the  wholesome 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  offered  by  residential  colleges, 
is  beginning  to  dim  the  momentary  glories  of  successful 
examinations.  I  believe  that  on  the  proper  development  of 
affiliated  residential  institutions  the  power  of  this  University 
to  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people  of  India  will 
largely  depend.  How  that  development  can  be  furthered  is 
one  of  the  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  but  in  one 
direction  it  would  appear  to  me  to  afford  exceptional 
opportunities, — for  the  encouragement  of  religious  training, — 
for  though  the  Government  of  India  must,  as  1  have  recently 
said,  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  all  religions  and  sects, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  system  of  education  which  aims 
at  the  training  of  youth  with  no  regard  for  religious  truths, 
ignores  the  very  foundation  upon  which  all  that  is  noble  in 
a  people  should  be  built. 

The  entire  absence  of  religious  teaching  is  a  defect  in 
our  system  of  education —and  yet  it  is  a  defect  with  which 
the  absolutely  necessary  religious  neutrality  of  British 
administration  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Government  of 
India  to  deal.  Before  the  advent  of  Western  learning  secular 
and  religious  instructions  went  hand  in  hand.  The  teacher 
was  also  the  spiritual  guide,  and  we  cannot  disguise  from 
ourseUes  that  a  system  for  which  we  are  answerable  has 
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to  a  large  extent  deprived  the  student  of  instruction  ‘in. 
his  own  faith.  It  would  be  useless  now  to  speculate  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  causes  for  any  untoward  results  may 
be  allotted  to  the  system,  or  to  the  want  of  religious  teacl\prs, 
or  to  the  students  themselves,  but  I  would  ask  the  latter  to 
assist  as  far  as  is  in  their  power  to  neutralize  the  evil.  They 
and  the  University  authorities  can  justly  look  to  the 
religious  associations  throughout  India  for  assistance.  I  have 
been  a  University  student  myself,  and  I  know  full  well  how 
the  surroundings  of  university  life  go  to  form  a  young 
man’s  character  and  to  assist  in  his  future  career.  One 
is  apt  to  think  of  such  things  perhaps  too  late,  after  we 
have  bid  farewell  to  our  Alma  Mater  when  opportunities 
have  been  lost  that  can  never  be  recovered,  and  I  would 
ask  you,  young  men  of  the  Calcutta  University,  to  enquire 
of  yourselves  at  this  period  of  your  lives,  what  this 
education  has  done  lor  you,  and  to  think- how  you  can  best 
utilize  it.  Do  not  let  the  knowledge  it  has  given  you  lead 
you  astray.  It  will  have  opened  to  you  fresh  hopes,  and 
glittering  possibilities  for  the  future,  but  should  all  the  more 
deepen  your  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  You  have 
come  to  manhood  at  a  period  of  great  educational 
advancement  throughout  India,  and  at  a  time  too  when 
through  a  certain  backwardness  in  the  development  of 
indigenous  industries,  there  is  not  sufficient  employment  for 
the  ever-increasing  educated  class  who  seek  for  it.  At 
present  too  I  know  that  high  prices  and  increased 
expenditure  in  living  are  pressing  hard  on  the  “  Bhadralok” 
of  Bengal,  who  may  naturally  feel  that  what  they  have 
spent  in  education  is  after  all  yielding  them  but  a  poor 
return,  and  I  fully  sympathise  with  them  in  their  difficulties. 
But  yet  I  hope  that,  with  each  succeeding  year,  the  growth 
of  home  industr:es,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  greater 
technical  knowledge,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Indian 
art  and  letters  will  throw  open  fields  of  employment,  which 
now  scarcely  exist,  for  those  who  need  never  think  they 
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.have  wasted  their  time  in  a  University  education.  In 
furtherance  of  my  hope,  I  have  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Vice- 
Chancellor,  in  announcing  that  the  Government  of  India  will 
give  an  annual  grant  of  Rs.  10,000  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Chair  of  economic  science.  Education  must 
move  with  the  times,  and  I  trust  that  this  new  Professorship 
will  put  within  reach  of  the  students  of  this  University 
opportunities  for  obtaining  that  practical  instruction  which 
commercial  enterprise  and  universal  competition  will  more 
and  more  require.  The  past  history  of  the  University 
augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  invaluable  work  it  has 
before  it. 


INDIAN  FAMINE  CHARITABLE  RELIEF  FUND. 

[The  meeting  convened  by  the  Sheriff  of  Calcutta  for  the  relief  of  17th  March  1908. 
those  in  the  famine-stricken  districts  was  heldjat  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
17th  March.  H.  E.  the  Viceroy  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  influential  citizens  of  Calcutta,  including  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court,  H.  E.  Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  the  Maharajas 
of  Burdwan,  Darbhanga,  Cossimbazar  and  Murshidabad,  the  Hon’ble 
Mr.  A.  A.  Apcar,  the  Lord  Bishop,  Archbishop  Brice  Meuleman  and 
others.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sutherland,  as 
Sheriff,  in  declaring  the  meeting  open,  stated  that  it  was  just  eight 
years  since  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  hall  for  the  same 
melancholy  and  charitable  purpose.  The  famine  of  1908  was  not  so 
widespread  as  that  of  1900,  yet  the  severity  with  which  it  had  struck 
the  United  Provinces,  appeared  terrible  enough  to  justify  the  steps 
they  were  about  to  take  in  this  part  of  India. 

Maharaja  Sir  Prodyot  Coomar  Tagore  then  proposed  and  Mr.  W. 

Smith  seconded  the  proposal  that  H.  E.  the  Viceroy  do  occupy  the 
Chair. 

His  Excellency  in  explaining  the  objects  of  the  meeting  said  : — ] 

Mr.  Sheriff )  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — I  venture  to  think 
that  before  I  address  you  as  to  the  object  of  to-day’s  meeting 
I  should  explain  to  you  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
have  gladly  consented  to  preside. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  ever  since  the  premature 
stoppage  of  the  monsoon  last  autumn  the  Government  of 
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India  and  the  Local  Governments  have  been  occupied'm  , 
anxiously  watching  the  agricultural  situation  as  it  developed 
week  by  week  and  in  making  ready  for  the  worst  that 
could  possibly  occur.  But  I  am  not  here  to-day  r  as 
representing  the  Government  of  India,  I  have  merely 
consented  to  preside  in  response  to  an  invitation  conveyed 
to  me  by  the  Sheriff  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  at  a  meeting  for  the  organization  of  a  Charitable 
Relief  Fund.  The  non-official  public  prompted  by  its  own 
generous  impulses  has  come  forward  of  its  own  accord  to 
show  a  practical  sympathy  for  the  suffering  in  the  affected 
tracts.  In  that  sympathy  I  very  fully  share,  and  it  is  in  the 
hopes  of  furthering  the  general  wish  of  the  Calcutta 
community  that  I  have  welcomed  their  invitation  to  take 
the  chair. 

The  general  position  is  at  present  as  follows :  The 
famine  area  comprises  practically  the  whole  of  the  United 
Provinces,  some  of  the  protected  States  in  Central  India  and 
parts  of  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces  and 
even  Bombay.  It  covers  approximately  150,000  square 
miles,  somewhat  more  than  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland 
and  Belgium  combined,  with  a  population  of  roughly  50 
millions.  In  other  words  over  one-twelfth  of  the  area  of 
India  and  one-sixth  of  its  population  are  affected.  And 
though  I  have  been  told  that  some  exception  has  been 
taken  to  raising  a  general  fund  for  all  India  on  the  present 
occasion,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  merely  a  United 
Provinces  famine,  it  is  really  much  more  than  that,  though 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  distress  in  the  United  Provinces 
compared  with  that  under  the  other  Local  Administrations 
has  naturally  focussed  public  attention  on  that  one 
particular  part  of  India.  But  even  supposing  we  had  only 
a  United  Provinces  famine  to  deal  with,  the  needs  of  that 
province  are  far  too  great  to  be  met  by  local  charity, 
and  it  would  appear  to  me  only  right  that  residents  in 
other  parts  of  India  should  be  given  an  opportunifcy  of 
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.assisting  their  less  fortunate  fellow-subjects  of  the  King- 
Emperor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  great  detail  as  to  the 
character  of  the  famine,  but  a  few  statistics  may  assist  to 
explain  the  situation  to  the  meeting.  Over  the  whole 
affected  area  the  loss  of  crops  has  been  very  great.  In  one 
division  of  the  Punjab,  for  instance,  the  outturn  of  the 
autumn  harvest  was  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  normal,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  this  means  an  actual  loss  of  200  lakhs 
[£\ >383,000).  For  the  whole  of  the  United  Provinces  the 
autumn  harvest  was  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  normal,  and 
the  failure  is  of  course  considerably  greater  in  the  famine- 
stricken  areas.  1  he  loss  on  rice  and  maize  alone — two 
great  food  crops — is  estimated  at  15  crores  (ten  million 
pounds).  According  to  the  latest  returns  there  are  1,410,181 
persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  namely,  1,261,509  in  British 
India  and  148,672  in  the  protected  States.  And  though 
in  January  our  hopes  were  raised  by  the  excellent  and 
widespread  rain  which  fell  over  northern  and  upper  India, 
when  there  seemed  indeed  some  probability  that  the 
sowings  for  the  spring  harvest  would  be  more  extensive 
than  the  original  forecast  made  out,  since  then  unfortunately 
no  more  rain  has  fallen,  and  we  are  receiving  gloomy 
accounts  of  prospects  of  the  next  harvest,  especially  in  the 
Punjab.  Should  no  rain  fall  within  the  next  few  days  the 
situation  will  be  seriously  aggravated,  and  whatever 
happens  there  will  necessarily  be  a  long  interval  before  the 
distress  in  districts  dependent  mainly  on  autumn  cereals 
comes  to  an  end.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the 
situation  which  the  people  and  the  Government  have  to 
face.  In  the  meantime,  recognising  as  we  must  the 
existence  of  much  unavoidable  misery,  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  experience  gained  in  previous  famines  and 
the  development  of  remedial  measures  steadily  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  my  two  distinguished  predecessors 
Lord*  Elgin  and  Lord  Curzon  have  placed  the  Government 
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of  India  in  a  far  better  position  to  cope  with  widesprea*d  * 
distress  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  whilst  the 
unprecedented  liberal  issue  of  agricultural  advances  and 
arrangements  made  for  prompt  suspensions  of  revenue 
have  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  administration  of 
this  famine  and  have  put  much  heart  into  the  people  who 
in  their  turn  are  facing  the  position  with  remarkable 
courage  and  determination.  The  conduct  of  the  campaign 
by  Sir  John  Hewett  and  his  officers  has  been  thoroughly 
practical  and  humane,  and  thqy  deserve  all  praise. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  present  famine  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  last  two  great  famines  either  in  respect  to 
its  extent  or  severity.  But  it  has  one  distinguishing  feature 
in  which  it  markedly  differs  from  its  predecessors,  and  to 
which  I  should  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 
That  feature  is  the  very  high  range  of  the  prices  of  food 
grain.  They  are  much  higher  than  the  great  famine  of 
1  goo  and  distinctly  higher  than  in  1897.  And  though  the 
labouring  and  artizan  classes  have  to  some  extent  been 
saved  from  distress  by  the  gradual  increased  demand  for 
labour  in  the  last  few  years,  and  though  cultivators  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  having  a  surplus  to  sell  have  benefited 
by  the  rise  in  prices,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  an  actually 
larger  number  than  in  former  years  of  respectable  poor 
people  whom  custom  and  tradition  forbid  to  apply  for 
Government  relief  to  whom  these  prohibitive  prices  mean 
the  most  terrible  distress  and  suffering.  To-day’s  meeting 
would  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Sheriff,  to  give  ample  evidence 
of  the  quickness  with  which  the  citizens  of  Calcutta  have 
appreciated  the  economic  position. 

Since  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  preside  I  have  received 
communications  from  the  different  Local  Governments 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  movement  and 
promising  their  co-operation,  and  I  am  much  honoured  in 
having  been  authorized  to  announce  to  the  meeting  that 
the  King-Emperor  has  consented  to  be  Patron  of  the  Fund. 
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His  Majesty’s  gracious  act  is  I  feel  all  that  is  needed  to 
unite  every  class  and  every  creed  in  support  of  the  objects 
for  which  this  meeting  is  called. 

It,  is  all-important  that  we  should  succeed  in  those 
objects.  It  is  by  charity  alone  that  we  can  hope  to  relieve 
much  of  the  existing  distress.  I  know  it  is  possible  to 
argue,  I  believe  it  has  been  asserted,  that  if  Government 
admit  their  responsibility  for  saving  life  and  for  keeping 
together  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  suffering  people  until 
brighter  times  come  round  there  is  no  necessity  to  draw  on 
private  benevolence  for  assistance.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
agree.  In  spending  the  money  of  the  Indian  taxpayer  on 
famine  relief,  Government  must  in  justice  to  that  taxpayer 
act  on  certain  fundamental  principles  and  in  accordance 
with  certain  accepted  rules.  They  must  recognise  that 
State  aid,  if  it  is  to  be  properly  administered,  must  be  first 
asked  for  and  then  with  reasonable  exceptions  be  given 
only  in  return  for  such  amount  of  work  as  the  physical 
condition  of  the  applicant  admits.  Such  limitations  are 
imperative  in  any  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  in  its 
self-appointed  task  of  saving  life  the  State  must  be  strictly 
bound  by  them.  But  this  restriction  of  the  functions  of 
Government  leaves  a  very  large  margin  of  misery  and 
suffering  untouched.  There  is  no  Poor  Law  in  India, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  wonderful  endurance  and 
resignation  shown  by  the  people  of  this  country 
under  a  great  calamity  may  be  due  to  that  fact.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  India  depends  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
and  needy  entirely  on  caste  institutions  and  spontane¬ 
ous  private  charity.  But  in  a  famine  this  automatic 
system  must  break  down  as  the  charitably  inclined 
find  their  own  resources  reduced  whilst  the  field  for  the 
exercise  of  benevolence  is  enormously  widened.  It  is 
in  recognition  of  such  principles  and  facts  that  this 
meeting  has  been  called  to  invoke  the  charity  of  the 
public*. 
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Already  private  charity  relief  agencies  are  at  work  In* 
different  parts  of  India.  They  are,  I  know,  doing  good 
work,  and  those  in  charge  of  them  are  freely  devoting  their 
time  and  labour  to  the  interests  of  their  distressed  fellow- 
countrymen.  There  have,  too,  been  examples  of  princely 
generosity  such  as  the  grants  already  made  to  United 
Provinces  and  Central  India  from  the  Famine  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  Maharaja  of  Jaipur,  whilst  many  Indian  land¬ 
lords,  notably  the  Maharaja  of  Balrampur,  are  providing 
for  famine  relief  in  their  own  estates  with  admirable  care 
and  completeness. 

But  separate  efforts,  no  matter  how  munificent,  are  after 
all  limited,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  general  public 
to  occupy  the  larger  field  open  to  charity  and  to  undertake 
the  organization  necessary  to  ensure  that  public  benevolence 
should  be  a  fellow-worker  with  the  State.  In  this  view  I 
would  outline  the  objects  on  which  charitable  funds  will  be 
spent.  The  administration  proposed  is  based  on  that  of 
the  famine  of  1897: — 

Firstly  —  In  supplementing  the  subsistence  ration  which 
is  alone  provided  from  public  funds  by  the  addition  of  small 
comforts  whether  of  food  or  of  clothing  for  the  aged  or  the 
infirm,  for  patients  in  hospital,  for  children,  and  the  like; 

Secondly , — In  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  ; 

Thirdly , — In  relieving  the  numerous  poor  but  respectable 
persons  who  will  endure  almost  any  privation  rather  than 
apply  for  Government  help,  the  relief  of  such  cases  of 
destitution  to  be  officially  enquired  into ; 

Fourthly , — In  restoring  to  their  original  position,  when 
acute  distress  is  subsiding,  those  who  have  lost  their  all  in 
their  struggle  for  existence,  and  in  giving  them  a  fresh  start 
in  life.  Expenditure  from  charitable  funds  upon  such  objects 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  both  supplement  and  aid  at 
each  critical  stage  of  the  famine  what  the  Government 
can  do  for  the  relief  of  distress.  It  will  cheer  the  hearts  of 
workers  in  the  relief  camps  by  supplementing  and  varying 
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,  the  monotonous  ration  and  will  give  them  strength  to 
endure.  It  will  assist,  thousands  of  destitute  widows  and 
orphans  and  women  and  children  unable  to  accompany 
their  husbands  and  fathers  in  search  of  relief.  It  will  give 
a  new  chance  of  life  to  very  many  suffering  from  diseases 
incidental  to  famine  who  would  rather  die  than  go  to  a 
public  hospital,  and  whose  recovery  depends  not  so  much  on 
medical  treatment  as  on  diet.  It  will  enable  thousands  of 
families  wrhose  livestock  has  disappeared  and  whose  grain 
stores  are  depleted  at  the  end  of  the  famine,  to  make  a 
fresh  start  with  cattle  and  agricultural  implements  and  will 
save  them  from  lapsing  into  poverty. 

And,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  operations  of  this  charit¬ 
able  fund  will  not  be  confined  to  British  India,  but 
the  subjects  of  such  protected  States  as  are  affected  will 
freely  share  in  its  benefits.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
Durbars  have  shown  the  utmost  determination  to  bring  their 
administrations  into  line  with  the  high  standard  we  have 
set  up  in  British  India,  and  that  when  famine  has  visited  a 
State  and  the  revenue  has  been  seriously  curtailed  and 
expenditure  enormously  increased  and  there  has  been  no 
surplus  available  to  the  Durbar,  Chiefs  have  nevertheless 
risen  to  their  responsibilities  in  a  way  that  deserves  the 
highest  encouragement  and  support. 

I  hope  the  meeting  w'ill  clearly  understand  that  charitable 
funds  W'ill  not  relieve  Government  -of  one  iota  of  their 
responsibility  or  enable  them  to  relax  their  efforts  in  the 
slightest  degree.  A  committee  has  already  been  formed  for 
the  administration  of  the  fund,  over  which  I  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  persuading  the  Chief  Justice  to  preside,  as  he 
has  done  on  two  similar  occasions  in  past  years,  and  to  give 
the  subscribers  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  and 
capacity  in  these  matters.  And,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  earnestly  trust  that  the  results  of  our  meeting  to-day  may 
be  productive  of  much  good  in  the  districts  which  are  so 
sorely  afflicted. 
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The  following  Resolutions  were  then  proposed  and  carried  : —  **  . 

RESOLUTION.— I. 

Maharaja  of  Darbhanga. 

The  Hon’ble  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  moved  the  following 
resolution  :  — 

That  this  meeting  recognises  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  Charitable  Fund  should  be  formed  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the 
famine-stricken  districts  of  India,  such  relief  being  supplementary  of 
the  operations  of  Government,  and  designed  to  meet  cases  not  clearly 
or  adequately  covered  ty  those  operations,  and  that  to  this  end  sub¬ 
scriptions  should  be  invited  from  the  well-to-do  throughout  this 
country,  and  contributions  from  abroad  be  thankfully  received. 

He  said  : — I  feel  assured  that  your  presence  here  this  afternoon  in 
such  numbers,  is  itself  an  enthusiastic  response  to  the  appeal  which 
has  been  made  to  our  common  humanity  on  behalf  of  our  distressed 
and  suffering  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  famine-stricken  districts  of 
our  land,  and  an  unmistakable  proof  that  you  have  already  taken  to 
heart  and  embraced  the  terms  of  my  resolution  and  have  made  them 
your  own.  The  Government  are  already  engaged  in  doing  their  duty 
end  are  doing  it  well,  to  the  starving  multitudes,  within  the  limits 
which  circumscribe  their  operations.  But  while  the  meting  out  of 
rations  sufficient  to  keep  starving  people  from  dying  of  hunger  is  a 
great  work  in  itself,  it  is  not  enough.  And  therefore  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  by  all  the  ties  of  common  brotherhood,  to  step  in,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Government,  by  filling  up,  in  no  ungenerous  and 
stinted  fashion,  that  quality  of  service  which  is  required  not  only  to 
stave  off  death  but  to  comfort  those  poor  people  while  the  famine  lasts, 
and  when  it  abates  to  help  to  put  them  on  their  feet  again.  This  is  the 
purpose  for  which  the  fund  is  now  to  be  started,  and  I  know  the  appeal 
will  not  be  made  in  vain,  [or  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do  and  even  the 
poor  in  their  poverty,  will  all  vie  with  each  other  in  helping  on  this 
noble  work. 

The  Maharaja  then  referred  to  the  latest  returns  from  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  and  said  The  famine  area  extends  over  150,000 
square  miles.  Provision  also  will  have  to  be  made  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  guardians  and  supporters  until  they  are  of  age  to  support 
themselves.  The  peasant  cultivator  who  has  lost  his  all  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  will  have  to  be  helped  to  get  a  fresh  start  in  life, 
while  the  numerous  poor  but  respectable  persons  who  will  endure 
almost  any  privation  rather  than  apply  for  public  relief  will  have  to 
be  sought  out  and  treated  with  the  most  delicate  consideration  and 
care.  * 
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The  Hon’ble  Mr.  Apcar. 

The  Hon’ble  Mr.  Apcar  said: — I  have  the  honour  to  second  the 
resolution  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga. 
From  the  facts  which  have  been  laid  before  us  by  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  it  is  clear  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  this  meeting  to 
give  relief  to  the  distressed  people  in  the  famine  districts  of  India. 
It  is  true  the  present  famine  is  fortunately  not  so  severe  as  those 
of  1897  and  1900,  but  the  numbers  on  relief  works  are  sufficient 
to  cause  not  only  the  Government,  but  all  sympathetic  people,  anxiety. 
The  Government  of  India  has  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  alive  the 
poorest  of  the  population,  and  it  is  for  us  to  organise  relief  to  those 
whom  the  Government  cannot  reach»and  who  by  reason  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  this  country  are  reluctant  to  appeal  for  help.  It  is 
for  them  an  appeal  is  made  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  afford  it. 
We  meet  here  to-day  of  all  races,  of  all  religions  and  of  all  profes¬ 
sions  in  the  cause  of  charity,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  call  on  us  will 
be  generously  met  for  the  needs  of  our  fellow-subjects.  On  previous 
occasions  other  countries  responded  nobly  to  the  appeal  for  help. 
When  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  I  feel  sure  that  the  call  of  the  distressed  people  of 
India  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  With  these  remarks  I  beg  to  second 
the  motion. 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said  : — 

Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen, — 1  rise  to  support  the  resolution 
which  has  been  proposed  and  seconded  by  my  hon’ble  friends 
Maharaja  Sir  Rameswar  Singh  Bahadur  and  Mr.  Apcar.  I  shall 
not  detain  you  with  many  observations.  The  objects  of  the  meeting 
have  been  already  explained  by  Your  Excellency  ;  and  the  second 
resolution  deals  especially  with  the  objects  to  which  the  fund  which  we 
are  here  to  establish  is  to  be  devoted.  The  number  of  speakers  at 
this  meeting  is  large ;  and  the  speeches  must  therefore  be  short. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  first  is  that,  while  we  are  thankful  in  Bengal  that  prospects  have 
greatly  improved,  we  realise  the  obligation  of  helping  others.  We 
suffer  in  common  with  the  rest  of  India  from  abnormally  high  prices 
which  have  long  prevailed  ;  but  real  famine  conditions  will,  we  trust, 
be  limited  in  this  province  to  comparatively  small  areas.  We  may 
ourselves  require  some  assistance  from  this  fund  ;  for  we  are  in  some 
parts  already  inviting  and  receiving  the  co-operation  of  private  libera¬ 
lity  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  assistance  we  shall  require  will  be  small. 
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In  the  past,  however,  Bengal  has  been  assisted  in  times  of  distress*  Jby 
other  parts  of  India ;  and  it  is  meet  that  she  should  now  render* 
assistance  to  others  who  are  in  trouble. 

The  second  point  which  I  desire  to  notice  is  this,  that  under  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  there  will  be  specially  severe  suffering  amongst  the 
lower  middle  classes.  High  prices  have  to  a  very  large  extent  benefited 
the  agricultural  classes  ;  and  the  demand  for  labour  is  so  great  that 
the  labouring  classes  suffer  less  than  is  usually  the  case  in  times 
of  famine.  This  at  all  events  is  undoubtedly  our  present  experience 
within  the  limited  famine  areas  in  Bengal.  On  the  other  hand,  owing 
to  the  abnormally  high  prices  which  prevail,  the  scarcity,  where  it  exists, 
has  affected  the  lower  middle  classes  more  severely  than  usual.  Now 
it  is  these  classes  whom  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  fund  to  assist. 
They  must  look  largely  to  this  fund  for  the  only  relief  they  can  accept. 
And,  therefore,  although  this  famine  may  be  very  much  less  severe 
than  other  famines  with  which  some  of  us  have  had  to  deal,  yet  we 
must  with  all  earnestness  commend  this  fund  to  the  liberality  of  those 
who  can  affortl  to  assist  their  fellow-men  in  their  distress.  With  these 
few  remarks  I  support  this  resolution. 

The  Hon’ble  Munshi  Modho  Lai,  the  Maharaja  of  Cossimbazar 
and  Prince  Mahomed  Bakhtyar  Shah  supported  the  resolution,  which 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

RESOLUTION  II. 

Nawab  of  Murshidabad. 

The  Hon’ble  the  Nawab  Bahadur  of  Murshidabad  moved  the 
following  resolution  : — 

That  this  meeting  accepts  the  statement  of  the  objects  to  which 
private  subscriptions  may  be  legitimately  devoted  as  set  forth  by  the 
Government  in  the  Gazette  of  India  of  the  9th  January,  1897,  and  the 
organisation  there  suggested  for  the  collection  and  administration  of 
subscriptions  to  the  Fund;  and  resolves  that  a  General  Committee 
be  appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  appoint  an 
Executive  Committee  to  administer  the  Fund. 

He  said  : — The  harrowing  tales  of  sorrow  and  distress  which  have 
been  reaching  us  from  the  upper  provinces  have  found  an  echo  in 
distant  Bengal,  and  the  attendance  this  evening  shows  that  the  chord 
of  sympathy  has  been  struck  at  last.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  has 
now  broken  upon  us,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  or  minimise 
it.  The  Government  have  pledged  themselves  to  do  certain  things, 
and  they  have  been  doing  all  in  their  power  to  afford  relief.  But  the 
Government  cannot  be  expected  to  do  everything.  The  Government  are 
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f[\?e  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation,  and  have  already  taken  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  supplying  the  essential  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  will  enable  the  starved  and  the  hungry  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  But  there  is  much  which  private  charity  and  private  co¬ 
operation  can  do  and  which  Government  help  and  Government 
machinery  will  not  or  cannot  do.  We  must  respond  to  the  call  of 
our  conscience.  It  is  a  call  to  come  and  co-operate  to  rescue  from  the 
claws  of  death  and  disease,  men,  women  and  children  in  those  parts 
of  the  Indian  Empire  where  the  visitation  has  been  intense.  Tho 
Government  will  no  doubt  relieve  absolute  want,  but  we  must  supple¬ 
ment  their  action  in  various  ways.  The  supplying  of  little  but  neces¬ 
sary  comforts,  and  compensating  losses  with  a  view  to  support  and 
give  strength  to  the  weak  and  emaciated  population  to  enable  them  to 
take  to  their  ordinary  pursuits,  must  needs  demand  our  attention. 
The  need  for  public  charity  and  the  need  for  organising  charitable 
relief  committees  are  called  forth  by  the  severity  of  the  calamity.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  help  to  feed  and  clothe  the  dying  heroes  of  the  afflicted 
parts  who  have  been  with  marvellous  patience  combating  and  suffer¬ 
ing  untold  miseries.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  objects  to  which 
such  contributions  can  be  legitimately  devoted  have  been  fully  stated 
in  the  published  Government  Despatch  and  are  the  result  of  great 
deliberation.  The  organisation  there  suggested  is  as  complete  as  can 
be  imagined  or  expected,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  any  movement 
based  upon  the  lines  therein  indicated  is  bound  to  deserve  your  support. 
The  organisation  of  charitable  committees  is  an  unavoidable  neces¬ 
sity.  For  mitigating  suffering,  relieving  distress  and  saving  from  ab¬ 
solute  destitution,  money  is  as  essential  as  a  properly  organised  machi¬ 
nery  for  work. 

The  Bishop. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  seconding  the  above  resolution  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Committee'was  formed  with  indefinite  instructions,  and 
he  hoped  that  in  the  absence  of  any  instruction  it  would  be  better  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1900.  Those  would 
be  their  guide,  but  they  were  not  prevented  from  making  new  experi¬ 
ments.  He  advised  the  Committee  to  follow  the  line  of  Government 
in  this  matter  and  discuss  the  details  with  local  officials  for  they  afford¬ 
ed  spectacles  of  organised  heroes.  They  desired  not  only  to  feed  the 
poor  and  to  relieve  their  distress,  but  after  the  famine  was  over  to 
open  up  a  brighter  future  to  those  whose  life  was  a  blank  despair. 

Sir  F.  Maclean. 

Sir  Francis  Maclean,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  : — “  It  is  a 
very  depressing  reflection  that  within  the  comparatively  short  period 
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daring  which  I  have  been  in  India,  this  is  the  third  occasion  upcfri  , 

which  I  have  attended  the  meeting,  with  the  object  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  pleasurable  reflection  that  as  re¬ 
gards  the  famine  of  to-day,  both  in  point  of  area,  in  point  of  severity, 
and  in  point  of  number,  it  is  far  less  than  the  great  famines  of  ^897 
and  1890.  When  I  look  round  this  platform  I  notice  that  many  of  the 
principal  actors  of  the  meeting  of  1897  have  passed  away  from  India. 
That  only  raises  the  reflection  that  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
but  the  stream  of  charity  flows  on  for  ever.  My  experience  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  famines  of  1897  and  1890  have  told  me  and  impressed 
upon  me  strongly  how  splendid  is  that  object  and  what  an  enormous 
boon  is  conferred  upon  the  people t  of  this  country  by  those  who  are 
charitably  supported.”  His  Lordship  then  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting  and  supported  the  resolution. 

Maharaj  Kumar  Reshee  Case  Law,  Kumar  Manmatha  Nath  Roy 
Chowdhury  of  Santosh  and  Raja  Gopendra  Krishna  Dev  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  resolution  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Maharaja  of  Burdwan  next  moved  the  closing  resolution,  that 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  for 
presiding  on  this  occasion  and  for  his  kindly  accepting  the  official 
Presidentship  of  the  General  Committee,  and  Nawab  Abdur  Rahman 
seconded  the  resolution  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Viceroy,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  spoke  as  follows  : 
[I  deserve  no  thanks  for  being  present  at  this  meeting 
because  the  object  which  has  brought  us  together  is  a 
melancholy  one,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  if  my  attendance 
in  any  way  tends  to  further  the  object  of  the  meeting  I  shall 
feel  myself  highly  rewarded.] 

The  meeting  then  concluded. 
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,  -  DEBATE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  1908-9.  f 

[The  Financial  Statement  was  introduced  and  explained  by  the  27th  Mirchigo8. 
Hon’ble  the  Finance  Minister  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council 
held. at  Government  House  on  the  20th  March  1908.  The  usual 
discussion  took  place  on  the  27th  idem  in  which  nearly  all  the  Members 
took  part.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  famine  it  was  felt  that 
Government  had  done  well  and  in  the  circumstances  presented  a  good 
Budget. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  in  closing  the  proceedings,  spoke  as 
follows  : — ] 

Last  year  it  was  my  good  for, tune  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Baker  on  the  general  prosperity  which 
continued  to  assure  the  success  of  his  financial  policy,  and 
though  to-day  we  have  been  called  upon  to  consider  a 
Budget  framed,  I  regret  to  say,  under  very  different  condi¬ 
tions,  I  cannot  but  express  to  him  my  appreciation,  in  which 
I  know  my  Colleagues  will  share,  of(  the  administrative  ’  - 
ability  which  has  enabled  him  so  well  to  meet  a  period  of 
financial  strain.  We  have  again  to  deal  with  a  famine,  less 
serious  no  doubt  than  that  of  1897  or  1 900>  but  bringing 
with  it  much  misery  and  suffering  for  the  people  of  India, 
making  heavy  calls  upon  our  revenue,  and  grievously  delay¬ 
ing  expenditure  which  last  year  we  had  every  reason  to 
hope  might  be  still  further  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  country  and  the  welfare  of  its  population. 

The  extent  and  severity  of  the  present  famine  is  perhaps 
not  quite  fully  realised,  or  possibly  the  knowledge  that  far 
better  machinery  exists  for  coping  with  distress  than  was 
available  in  former  years  has  relieved  the  anxiety  of  the 
public — forgetful  of  the  demands  entailed  upon  the  public 
purse.  The  Hon’ble  Mr.  Baker  has  told  us  that  in  the 
present  year  over  2  crores  of  rupees  have  been  already 
distributed  in  the  afflicted  districts,  and  that  2  crores  are 
being  provided  for  issue  next  year — in  comparison  with  2  3 
crores  in  1896 — 1898  and  2’9  crores  in  1899 — 1901.  But 
it  is  pioney  well  spent,  for,  with  the  terrible  history  of 
former  famines  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  I  cannot  but 
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think  we  may  gratefully  recognise  the  results  of  pdst. 
experience  in  the  administrative  efficiency  which  has  enabled 
us,  with  no  greater  strain,  to  provide  for  a  famine  area  of 
approximately  150,000  square  miles,  with  1^  millions  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  relief. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  distress  a  ray  of  sunshine 
lights  up  the  gloomy  outlook,  for  the  ravages  of  the  plague 
are  weakening.  The  total  deaths  from  plague  in  Bombay, 
the  United  Provinces  and  Punjab  in  1908  are  very  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1907.  I 
find  that,  in  January  and  February  of  the  latter  year,  the 
deaths  in  those  provinces  were  44,319  and  78,063  against 
7,445  and  11,898  in  January  and  February  of  this  year, 
whilst  the  total  deaths  in  January  and  February  1907  were 
122,382  against  18,343  in  the  same  months  of  this  year — 
an  enormous  reduction  in  mortality,  and,  allowing  for 
climatic  influences,  I  trust  that  we  may  not  be  too  sanguine 
in  hoping  that  this  terrible  scourge  is  at  last  beginning  to 
give  way  to  scientific  research  and  to  the  energy  of  our 
officers  assisted  by  the  people  themselves.  The  Hon’ble 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  told  us  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces  to  familiarise  the 
people  with  the  idea  of  inoculation,  and  of  the  reassuring 
effects  of  His  Majesty’s  gracious  letter  of  sympathy — and 
though  I  am  well  aware  that,  as  the  Hon’ble  the  Maharaja 
of  Darbhanga  has  told  us,  the  sources  of  plague,  as  of  many 
other  dire  diseases,  are  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  effective 
sanitation,  wre  must  remember  that  effective  sanitation  in  its 
modern  sense  is  often  opposed  to  long  established  customs 
which  cannot  be  immediately  thrown  aside,  and  whilst 
persistently  aiming  at  improvements  in  that  direction  we 
shall  I  am  sure  for  long  be  compelled  to  rely  much  upon 
those  experimental  measures  which  have  already  been  so 
beneficial  when  systematically  adopted. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  famine.  I  cannot  entirely 
follow  the  arguments  of  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Chitnavis  as  to  its 
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•  causes.  He  admits  the  necessary  results  of  a  failure  of  the 
monsoon,  but  wonders  that  the  same  cause  does  not  produce 
the  same  disastrous  results  in  other  countries.  Now  all 
agricultural  countries  are  peculiarly  dependent  on  the 
seasons,  drought  and  storms  are  everywhere  answerable  for 
much  ruin,  but  I  know  of  no  agricultural  country  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  dependent  on  climatic  conditions  as  India  is  on  the 
monsoon.  A  failure  in  the  monsoon  must  mean  scarcity  of 
produce,  and  consequent  distress — and  so  I  am  afraid  it 
must  always  be — except  th^t  I  firmly  believe  that  new 
conditions  will  arise  as  India  develops,  not  to  take  the  place 
of  a  good  monsoon,  but  to  afford  employment  and  a  liveli¬ 
hood  to  those  who  might  otherwise  have  starved  for  want 
of  food.  In  the  present  famine  we  have  already  seen 
something  of  such  conditions,  a  demand  for  labour,  high 
wages,  and  easier  means  of  leaving  afflicted  districts  to  * 
gain  employment  elsewhere.  As  years  go  on,  such  condi¬ 
tions  will  it  is  to  be  hoped  multiply  and  will  more  and  more 
assist  the  opportunities  for  a  livelihood.  I  agree  with  my 
Hon’ble  Colleague  that  economic  questions  are  amongst  the 
greatest  of  future  Indian  problems.  I  am  far  from  saying 
there  is  no  political  unrest,  but  I  believe  that  we  shall  find 
much  more  genuine  unrest,  or  rather  much  more  justifiable 
unrest,  in  respect  to  economic  difficulties  than  in  the  region 
of  so-called  politics.  That  unrest  will  be  associated  with 
the  development  of  Indian  home  industries,  for  though  India 
is,  in  the  first  place,  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  in  the 
development  of  resources  that  India  herself  possesses  that  the 
increasing  educated  community  must  look  for  employment. 
India  will  require  to  cherish  her  young  industries. 

It  is  on  economic,  and  I  would  add  on  social,  questions 
that  the  future  of  India  so  largely  rests, — questions  full  of 
difficulty,  both  largely  dependent  for  their  solution  on  the 
people  of  India  themselves.  There  is  much  in  what  the 
Hon'ble  the  Tikka  Sahib  has  said  as  to  social  life  in  this 
country,  but  no  one  can  know  better  than  he  does  the 
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strength  of  tradition  and  veneration  with  which  it  fs  * 
surrounded  and  the  difficulty  of  bridging  the  gulf  which 
separates  it  from  modern  ideas,  and  yet  with  him  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  clouds  are  beginning  to  liff, — 
that  we  are  beginning  to  look  further  ahead, — and  that 
racial  differences  of  thought  and  custom  will  grow  less  and 
less. 

We  have  been  told  to-day  of  the  efforts  the  Government 
of  India  is  making  to  improve  its  administration  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  Hon’ble  Mr.  Miller  has 
very  ably  explained  to  us  the  practical  and  scientific  line 
upon  which  agricultural  interests  are  being  dealt  with, 
and  has  told  us  of  the  success  so  far  obtained  by  the 
newly  introduced  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in 
providing  capital  for  agriculturists  and  of  the  development 
'  of  the  vast  wealth  pf  India’s  forests,  and  we  have  heard, 
too,  of  the  many  measures  in  progress  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  trade  at  Indian  ports,  amongst  them 
the  great  work  at  Rangoon  which  the  enormously 
increased  commerce  of  Burma  has  rendered  necessary. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  is  full  of  promise,  but  I  am 
aware  of  the  justice  of  some  of  the  criticisms  we  have 
to-day  listened  to,  such  as  the  natural  demand  for  improved 
internal  communication  in  proportion  to  rapidly-growing 
requirements,  dependent  largely  upon  a  railway  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  we  must  admit  has  not  as  yet  proved 
itself  quite  capable  of  satisfactorily  meeting  the  calls  upon 
it.  I  need  only  say  that  railway  administration  is  now  in 
the  crucible,  and  that  I  hope  a  system  will  be  evolved  which 
will  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

The  Hon’ble  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  has  alluded 
to  the  Calcutta  Improvement  Scheme— the  evidence  that 
much  requires  to  be  done  stares  us  in  the  face — it  is  not 
creditable  to  a  great  city  that  a  congested  population 
should  have  been  for  so  long  allowed  to  exist  in  itsjnidst 
with  the  machinery  of  sanitation  either  non-existent  or 
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*  neglected, — in  circumstances  fraught  with  danger  not 
only  to  itself,  but  to  surrounding  districts. 

The  Hon’ble  Sir  H.  Adamson  has  explained  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  of  India  in  respect  to  the 
scheme  which  has  its  warm  sympathy.  The  delay  in 
carrying  it  out  has  been  unfortunate  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  have  been  difficulties  connected  with  its  furtherance, 
peculiar  to  Calcutta,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  Govern¬ 
ment  land,  and  of  assets  upon  which  necessary  funds  could 
be  raised.  I  trust  that  such  difficulties  have  now  been 
overcome. 

The  Hon’ble  the  Maharaja  has  drawn  attention,,  as 
have  other  of  my  Hon’ble  Colleagues,  to  the  necessity 
for  a  reduction  in  military  expenditure — a  criticism  to 
which  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  referred. 
The  Anglo-Russian  Convention  has  qot  unnaturally  drawn 
attention  to  such  considerations,  but  welcoming  as  I  do 
the  confirmation  of  friendly  relations  with  our  great 
neighbours,  I  cannot  admit  that  any  treaty  would  justify 
us  in  allowing  our  sword  to  grow  rusty  in  its  sheath.  My 
Hon’ble  Colleagues  are  very  right  in  taking  exception  to 
extravagance  in  military  expenditure,  but  I  would  venture 
to  point  out  that  reduction  of  expenditure  on  such  a 
complicated  matter  as  the  army  cannot  be  undertaken 
hastily  without  incurring  grave  risks,  and  a  diminution  in 
efficiency  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  on  the 
sudden  appearance  of  unforeseen  emergency. 

The  most  expensive  weapon  may  be  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run.  We  may  justly  claim  the  recent  expedition 
as  an  example.  His  Excellency  Lord  Kitchener’s  military 
organisation  enabled  us  to  draw  a  sharper  and  better 
tempered  sword  than  we  have  ever  drawn  before — the 
machinery  of  the  expeditionary  force  had  been  tested  in 
the  Commander-in-Chief’s  workshop  before  it  took  the 
field ,  and  when  it  did  so,  it  was  complete  in  every  detail — 
the  result  has  been  an  expedition  of  exceptional  success 
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and  brevity,  and  brevity  means  economy.  If  India  had* 
preferred  a  cheaper  weapon,  we  should  have  had  to  pay, 
and  pay  heavily,  for  loss  of  time,  to  say  nothing  about  loss 
of  life.  Short  as  the  expedition  was,  I  hope  its  lesAo'ns 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  a 
sound  military  administration  may  enable  us  lo  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
future. 

Now  that  the  Calcutta  session  of  the  Government  of 
India  has  come  to  a  close,  I  pannot  but  recall  the  words  I 
addressed  to  my  Colleagues  at  our  last  Budget  Debate  in 
reference  to  the  political  future  and  the  reforms  which  the 
Government  of  India  had  ventured  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  then  gave  an  assurance  that  no 
legislation  in  connection  with  those  reforms  should  be 
undertaken  before  Jthe  public  in  India  and  at  home  had 
had  ample  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  proposals  we  had  placed  before  them. 

Those  proposals  have  now  been  published  and  submitted 
to  Local  Governments,  all  of  whose  replies  have  not  as  yet 
been  received.  The  Government  of  India  has  always 
been  anxious  for  the  opinions  and  the  criticisms  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  to  that  source  they  largely  look  for 
independent  advice,  but  I  confess  I  was  hardly  prepared,  if 
mv  interpretation  of  his  remark  is  correct,  for  the 
concluding  portion  of'  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale’s  speech. 
He  tells  us  that  many  things  have  happened  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  he  omits  to  notice  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  meet  the  representations  put 
forward  in  these  years,  whilst  he  criticises  the  action  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  whilst  determined  to  support  law 
and  order,  has  been  throughout  sympathetically  in  touch 
with  the  justifiable  aspirations  of  the  people  of  India. 

My  Hon’ble  Colleague  talks  of  the  Government  of  India 
advancing  and  receding.  They  have  advanced,  but  they 
have  not  receded ;  they  have  placed  certain  proposals  for 
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the  amelioration  of  the  political  position  in  India  before 
the  Indian  public,  and  they  have  asked  that  public  for  its 
opinion.  My  Hon’ble  Colleague  passes  by  the  request 
that  the  Government  of  India  have  made — not  only  that, 
in  the  face  of  that  offer  of  reforms  he  has  attributed  to  us 
hesitation  and  want  of  appreciation  of  the  ambitions  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  hope,  however,  that,  when 
this  Council  next  assembles,  measures  will  have  been 
accepted  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  will  be  ready 
for  legislation  here,  and  which  will  go  far  to  meet  the 
aspirations  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
people  at  heart. 


PRESENTATION  OF  COLOURS  TO  THE  ist  BATTALION,  *  . 
MIDDLESEX  REGIMENT,  AT ’ALLAHABAD. 

[His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  who  left  Calcutta  by  special  train  on  35th  March  igof 
Saturday  afternoon,  arrived  at  Allahabad  at  7-30  a.m.  On  the 
station  platform  a  guard-of-honour  of  100  rank  and  file  of  the  East 
Indian  Railway  Volunteer  Rifles  with  band  was  drawn  up,  and  as 
His  Excellency’s  train  came  to  a  standstill  he  was  received  with  a 
Royal  salute,  the  band  playing  the  National  Anthem.  Lord  Minto 
was  received  by  General  Sir  E.  Locke- Elliot,  officiating  in 
command  of  the  Northern  Army,  among  those  present  on  the  plat¬ 
form  being  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Stanley,  Chief  Justice;  Mr. 

F.  W.  Brownrigg,  Commissioner;  Mr.  A;  MacNair,  Collector ;  and 
Mr.  Moseley,  Superintendent  of  Police.  After  inspecting  the  guard- 
of-honour  His  Excellency  crossed  the  railway  bridge  and  entering 
Sir  John  Stanley’s  carnage  was  driven  to  the  polo  ground  via 
Queen’s  Road,  Canning  Road  and  Hastings  Road.  The  escort 
from  the  station  to  the  polo  ground  was  provided  by  the  United 
Provinces  Light  Horse,  and  the  roads  were  lined  by  the  4th  Cavalry, 

9th  Bhopal  Infantry,  and  Allahabad  Rifle  Volunteers.  A  cordt  n  of 
police  was  formed  up  behind  the  troops  lining  the  roads.  Large 
numbers  of  people  were  present  on  and  near  the  polo  ground  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  presentation,  including  practically  all 
residepts  in  the  station.  The  ceremony  of  presenting  new  colours 
is  singularly  interesting  and  impressive,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was 
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followed  with  close  attention  by  all  who  witnessed  it.  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  was  received  on  the  parade  ground  by  General  Keir, 
commanding  the  Allahabad  Brigade,  who  gave  the  order  for  the 
Royal  salute,  and  then  handed  over  the  parade  to  Colonel  Oliver, 
commanding  the  ist  Middlesex  Regiment.  The  Viceroy  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  special  enclosure,  near  which  a  guard-of-honour  of  the 
Allahabad  Rifle  Volunteers  under  Captain  Hocking,  with  the  band 
of  the  gth  Bhopal  Infantry,  was  drawn  up.  The  Middlesex  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  were  in  white  uniforms,  were  drawn  up  in  line.  The  band 
and  drums  advanced  playing  a  slow  march  from  Traviata.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Sergeant  Drummer  Deacon,  who  led  the  band  and  drums, 
was  present  with  the  battalion  when  the  tenth  set  of  colours  were 
presented  in  1867 ;  he  had  then  about  two  years’  service,  but  he  is 
still  as  hale  and  hearty  as  when  he  joined.  The  band  and  drummers 
having  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  regiment,  the  drummer’s  call 
was  sounded,  and  the  escort  for  the  colours  advanced,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Blakeney,  D.S.O.,  and  preceded  by  the  band  and 
drums  playing  “The  British  Grenadiers.”  Sergeant-Major  Cook 
having  handed  the  oli  King's  colour  to  Lieutenant  Wheatley  and 
the  old  regimental  colour  to  Lieutenant  Allott,  the  escort  presented 
arms  to  the  colours,  the  band  playing  “  God  save  the  King.”  The 
colours  were  then  trooped  and  escorted  along  the  line  for  a  last 
farewell,  the  band  following  the  colours  and  playing  “  Auld  Lang 
Syne.”  When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over  the  old  colours 
were  taken  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  the  battalion  was  formed  into 
three  sides  of  a  square  in  front  of  His  Excellency’s  enclosure.  The 
drums  were  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  square  and  the  new  colours  placed 
upon  them.  The  colours  were  then  consecrated  by  the  Rev.  D.  A. 
Canney,  Garrison  Chaplain,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Oldham. 
The  religious  service  wa’s  short  but  impressive.  It  began  with  the 
Lord’s  prayer  and  the  reading,  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Oldham,  of  Psalm 
144  “  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  strength,  which  teacheth  my  hands  to 
war,  and  my  fingers  to  fight.”  The  Rev.  D.  A  Canney  offered 
prayer,  and  then  said,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  dedicate  these  colours  to  be  the  colours  of 
the  ist  Battalion,  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Own  Middlesex  Regiment.” 
Then  followed  another  prayer,  and  the  hymn  “  Brightly  gleams  our 
banner,”  sung  by  the  whole  battalion.  After  the  consecration  Major 
Rowley  handed  the  King’s  colour  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy, 
who  presented  it  to  Lieutenant  Skaife,  and  the  regimental  colour 
being  similarly  handed  to  His  Excellency  by  Major  Elgte  was 
presented  to  Lieutenant  Gibbons. 
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•  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  then  addressed  the  battalion  as 
follows :  —  ] 

.  Colonel  Oliver ,  Officers ,  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
and  Men  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Middlesex  Regi¬ 
ment,  —  It  is  not  only  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here 
to-day,  but  I  feel  also  highly  honoured  at  having  been  invited 
to  present  new  colours  to  a  regiment  with  such  a  distin¬ 
guished  record  of  war  service. 

The  regiment  has  played  its  part  in  almost  all  the  most 
stirring  episodes  of  English  hfstory.  It  was  raised  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  to  be  quite 
correct  was,  I  believe,  originally  the  59th,  but  in  1757  it 
became  the  57th,  and  has  remained  the  57th  ever  since. 

It  first  saw  active  service  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brooklyn 
and  Brandywine,  in  various  expeditions'  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  New  York  and  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Charles¬ 
town  in  1780.  On  the  close  of  the  American  War  it  was 
sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1791  returned  to  England. 
In  1793  war  broke  out  with  the  French  Republic,  and  the 
57th  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  army  under  the  Duke  of 
York  in  the  low  countries  and  was  recalled  almost  imme¬ 
diately  to  join  Lord  Moira’s  expedition  to  assist  the 
French  Royalists  in  Brittany,  after  which  it  went  back 
again  to  the  Netherlands,  saw  much,  fighting  under  the 
Duke  of  York  and  retired  with  his  army  behind  the  Waal. 
In  1796  the  regiment  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  St.  Lucia.  It  was  at  that  time 
commanded  by  Colonel  Picton,  afterwards  General  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  After  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  in  1802  it  returned  to  England  and  formed  part 
of  the  troops  intended  to  defend  the  south  coast  against 
Napoleon’s  threatened  invasion.  It  was  subsequently 
stationed  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  1809  was  ordered  to  join  the 
army »under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  Portugal,  and  at  once 
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began  to  play  its  part  in  that  splendid  story  which  Napier  ' 
has  told  so  well.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  it  was 
present  at  Busaco  and  the  retirement  within  the  lines,  of 
Torres-Vedras,  and  in  1811  formed  part  of  the  force  that 
followed  the  retreat  of  Marshal  Massena.  Then  came  the 
battle  of  Albuhera  where  it  covered  itself  with  glory. 
Having  gone  into  action  with  a  strength  of  some  30  officers 
and  570  men  the  senior  officer  brought  out  of  action  about 
xo  officers  and  150  men,  its  Colonel  lying  wounded  on  the 
ground  and  exhorting  his  men  to  die  hard.  Ever  since 
that  the  57th  have  been  “  The  Diehards,”  and  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  services  on  that  memorable  day  they  wear  the 
laurel  wreath  as  the  regimental  crest.  Then  followed  all 
the  desperate  battles,  the  history  of  which  one  knows  so  well, 
the  siege  and  storming  of  Badajoz,  perhaps  the  most  bloody 
fighting  of  any  wai*,  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  the  tremendous  struggles  in  the  Pyrenees,  the 
battles  of  the  Nivelle,  Nive,  and  St.  Pierre,  and  then  Orthes 
and  Toulouse — an  epoch  of  great  battles.  And  then  after 
all  these  victories  we  come  to  what  has  always  seemed  to 
me  one  of  the  saddest  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Peninsular 
Army — a  large  part  of  it  after  having  fought  its  way 
through  Spain  and  Portugal  was  sent  off  at  a  moment’s 
notice  from  Bordeaux  to  take  part  in  the  American  War 
and  to  share  in  the  disasters  of  New  Orleans.  If  my 
recollection  is  correct,  General  Picton  was  in  command  of 
that  force,  but  I  believe  the  57th  itself  was  sent  to  Quebec 
instead  of  to  the  Southern  States.  In  1815  the  regiment 
returned  to  England  too  late  for  Waterloo,  but  joined  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  army  of  occupation  and  remained  in 
France  till  that  army  was  withdrawn.  In  subsequent  years 
it  served  in  Australia  and  India  and  so  on  till  1854,  when  it 
found  itself  again  in  the  field  with  the  army  before  Sebas- 
tapol,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Balaclava  and  Inkermann 
and  was  selected  for  the  storming  party  on  the  first  attack 
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pn  the  Redan,  where  it  lost  heavily,  its  Colonel  being 
amongst  the  killed.  It  returned  to  India  after  the  Mutiny 
and  subsequently  saw  much  service  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
Maori  War,  and  in  1867  was  back  in  England.  In  1879  it 
saw  service  in  South  Africa  and  took  part  in  the  actions 
of  Ginghilovo  and  the  relief  of  Etshowe  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Ulundi.  In  1896  it  again  embarked  at  short 
notice  for  South  Africa  and  proceeded  from  there  to  India 
in  1898. 

This  is  the  third  occasion' on  which  new  colours  have 
been  presented  to  the  regiment. 

In  1853  Viscount  Hardinge,  who  had  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  Commander-in-Chief,  presented  new  colours 
to  the  57th  stipulating  only  that  the  old  colours  which  had 
been  so  gallantly  carried  at  Albuhera  should  be  sent  to  him. 
They  were  then  in  possession  of  Captain,!  nglis,  whose  father 
commanded  the  regiment  at  that  battle.  The  colours 
presented  by  Lord  Hardinge  saw  service  all  over  the  world, 
and  new  colours  were  again  presented  to  the  regiment  in 
1867.  Those  are  the  colours  which  after  forty  years  with 
the  regiment  I  now  have  the  honour  to  replace.  Colonel 
Oliver,  I  present  these  new  colours  to  the  regiment  which 
you  have  the  honour  to  command,  knowing  that  they  will  be 
cherished  with  the  same  loyalty  for  the  King-Emperor  and 
guarded  with  the  same  magnificent  devotion  as  has 
distinguished  the  57th  during  its  many  years  of  warfare. 

[Colonel  Oliver,  in  replying,  said  they  were  much  indebted  to  His 
Excellency  for  the  honour  he  had  done  them  in  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony  just  completed.  They  had  cause  for  hearty  congratulations  in 
having  so  distinguished  a  so  ldier  and  statesman  as  Lord  Minto  to 
hand  over  to  them  their  new  colours,  and  they  had  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  words  he  had  addressed  to  them  on  the  history  of 
their  regiment,  of  which  they  were  justly  proud. 

Lieutenants  Skaife  and  Gibbons  advanced  with  the  new  colours  to 
their  place  in  line,  the  battalion  receiving  them  with  a  general  salute 
while  the  band  of  the  regiment  again  played  the  National  Anthem. 

At  die  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  battalion  marched  past  in 
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column  of  companies,  and  His  Excellency  then  went  by  motor  to  the, 
1st  Middlesex  Officers’  Mess,  where  he  breakfasted  with  the  officers.* 
The  road  to  the  Mess  was  lined  by  the  4th  Cavalry,  and  a  guard-of- 
honour  was  furnished  by  the  9th  Bhopal  Infantry.  After  breakfast 
His  Excellency  returned  to  the  station,  and  continued  his  journey  to 
Gwalior  about  II  a  m.  The  return  journey  was  made  by  motor  via 
Thornhill  and  Queen’s  Roads,  the  roads  being  lined  by  the  4th 
Cavalry  and  9th  Bhopal  Infantry,  the  police  as  before  being  formed 
up  behind  the  troops.] 


VISIT  TO,  AND  ADDRESS  FROM,  THE  M.  A.  O. 
COLLEGE,  "ALIGARH. 

[On  Tuesday,  the  21st  April,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  attended  a 
gymkhana  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Elgin  Club,  and  in  the  evening  there 
was  a  large  dinner  party  at  the  palace,  fifty-four  ladies  and  gentlemen 
being  present.  After  drinking  the  King-Emperor’s  health  H.  H. 
Scindia  (the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior)  proposed  the  toast  of  Her  Excel¬ 
lency  in  a  short  speech, .and  said  how  much  pleasure  it  had  given  him 
to  have  entertained  the  Viceroy  for  the  past  three  weeks,  though  he 
hoped  that  His  Excellency  would  soon  honour  him  with  another  visit, 
and  next  time  would  bring  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto  with  him.  He 
felt  sure  that  these  visits  to  the  States  of  Native  Chiefs  were  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit. 

In  reply  His  Excellency  thanked  the  Maharaja  for  all  his  kindness 
and  hospitality  and  complimented  him  especially  on  his  wonderful 
organisation,  saying  what  a  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  see  so 
much  of  the  Gwalior  State  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  was 
administered.  He  characterised  His  Highness  as  a  first-class  admi¬ 
nistrator,  sportsman,  and  host. 

The  Viceregal  party  left  Gwalior  by  special  train  at  11  p.m.,  and 
arrived  at  Aligarh  next  morning  at  seven  o’clock.  There  were  on  the 
platform  to  meet  His  Excellency,  Nawab  Sir  Fayaz  Ali  Khan,  the 
President;  Maulvi  Mustaq  Hussain,  the  Secretary;  Mr.  Archbold, 
the  Principal ;  the  joint  Secretary  and  the  Trustees  of  the  M.  A.  O. 
College  of  Aligarh,  and  also  Mr.  Peart,  the  Collector  of  Aligarh. 
When  all  these  gentlemen  had  been  presented  to  him,  the  Viceroy 
drove  with  the  President  to  the  College,  and  was  met  at  the  porch  of  the 
main  gate  of  the  Sir  Saiyad  Court  by  the  chief  officials  of  the  College, 
when  the  Indian  and  English  gentlemen  of  the  staff  were  presented  to 
him.  His  Excellency  then  visited  all  the  buildings  of  the  College, 
including  the  library  '  n/  laboratory  and  the  English  house,*  where 
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.  Miss  Harfis,  the  Lady  Superintendent,  was  presented  to  him.  From 
'  here  the  mosque  and  tombs  and  the  Nizam  Museum  were  in  turn 
visited,  till  the  Strachey  Hall  was  reached.  When  His  Excellency  had 
tajren  his  seat,  the  President  asked  permission  for  Mian  Shah  Din, 
one  of  the  Trustees,  to  read  an  address,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency. — We,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Mahomedan  Anglo-Oriental  College,  Aligarh,  beg  most  humbly  and 
respectfully  to  approach  Your  Excellency  with  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  honour  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  us  and  upon  our 
community  by  visiting  this  College  to-day.  The  visit  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  our  Sovereign  and  of  the  Head  of  our  Government  is  to  us 
always  a  source  of  great  gratification  and  pride ;  but  we  welcome 
Your  Excellency  with  feelings  of  special  regard,  respect  and  honour, 
as  we  recognise  in  you  a  sincere  friend  and  benefactor  of  our  people. 
At  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  our  community  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  when  their  prospects  in  the  struggle  for  existence  going  on  around 
us  were  of  the  gloomiest,  Your  Excellency’s  statesmanlike  and 
generous  policy  towards  them  raised  us  from  the  depths  of  despon¬ 
dency  and  filled  us  with  a  new  life,  new  hope,  'hew  courage,  which  bid 
fair  to  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future  for  the  Musalmans 
of  India.  In  their  affection  and  regard  Your  Excellency  therefore 
(  ccupies  a  unique  position,  and  past  experience  has  taught  them  that 
they  may  confidently  rely  on  Your  Excellency’s  practical  sympathy 
with  their  national  aims  and  aspirations.  On  the  present  occasion, 
when  Your  Excellency  sets  foot  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  Aligarh, 
and  amidst  all  the  engrossing  cares  and  responsibilities  of  this  vast 
Empire  finds  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  centre  of  Musalman  national 
life,  we  greet  you  no  less  as  a  trusted  friend  of  Musalman  progress 
and  Musalman  education  than  as  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  the  Indian  Empire.  And  here  we  cannot  ’refrain  from  alluding  to 
one  who  had  long  looked  forward  to  this  auspicious  day,  and  from 
whom,  had  he  been  spared  to  us,  Your  Excellency  would  have 
received  a  most  sincere  welcome.  The  late  Nawab  Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
was  the  right-hand  man  of  the  great  founder  of  this  College,  whose 
work  and  mission  he  carried  on  with  conspicuous  success,  and  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  worthy  of  ail  praise. 
Both  his  work  and  his  example  are  to  us  a  national  asset,  and  his 
death  is  no  less  a  national  loss. 

Your  Excellency  is  already  so  well  acquainted  with  the  aims  and 
objects  of  this  College,  with  its  ideals  and  its  methods  of  work,  that 
our  task  of  explaining  these  matters  to  you  is  comparatively  a  simple 
one.  It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  that  its  great 
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founder,  the  late  Sir  Saiyad  Ahmad,  K.C.S.I.,  was  seized  with  tlYe 
conviction  that  education  of  the  right  kind,  including  Western  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  teaching  of  modern  science,  was  the  only  weapon  with 
which  it  was  possible  to  fight  the  superstition  and  ignorance  in  whi,ch 
the  vast  majority  of  his  co-religionists  were  then  steeped.  The 
College  at  Aligarh  founded  in  1875,  was  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that 
conviction.;  but  meanwhile  the  soil  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  good  seed  it  was  to  sow  in  the  distant  future.  Sir  Saiyad 
saw  clearly  that  unless  Musalman  religious  ideas  of  the  day  could 
be  freed  from  their  superstitious  accretions,  his  educational  scheme 
would  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  But  at  a  time  when  even  to  learn 
the  mere  rudiments  of  the  English<  language  was  regarded  by  gentle 
and  simple,  by  maulvi  and  layman,  as  the  surest  way  to  perdition 
and  tantamount  to  a  renunciation  of  Islam,  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
With  characteriftx  energy,  Sir  Saiyad  undertook  single-handed  this 
Heiculean  task,  and  his  labours  were  rewarded  with  unparalleled 
success.  The  story  of  his  gigantic  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
fanaticism,  suspicion,  pnjudice  and  immemorial  custom,  arrayed 
against  him  in  all  their  strength  and  intensity,  forms  a  brilliant  chapter 
in  the  history  of  all  recent  movements  for  reform  of  a  socio-religious 
order.  Even  before  his  death  he  had  succeeded  in  converting  into 
good-will  and  active  support,  the  determined  opposition  and  the 
odium  theologicum  with  which  his  earlier  efforts  were  rewarded. 

But  his  task  was  not  completed  until  he  had  achieved  equal  success 
in  another  and  far  more  important  aspect  of  his  work,  namely,  that 
of  reconciling  Indian  Mahomedans  to  British  rule.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking  the  recollections  of  their  former  greatness  and 
dominion  were  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  they  regarded  the  new 
regime  with  singular  suspicion  and  distrust  engendering  correspond¬ 
ing  feelings  towards  them  in  the  minds  of  the  British  authorities.  Sir 
Saiyad,  on  the  ore  hand,  by  ceaselessly  pointing  out  to  his  co-religionists 
the  blessings  of  British  rule  and  impressing  on  them  more  especially 
the  freedom  of  workship  and  religious  toleration  they  enjoyed  under 
its  aegis,  and  on  the  other,  by  demonstrating  conclusively  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  principles  or  doctrines  of  Islam  which  was  in 
any  way  antagonistic  to  British  rule,  succeeded  in  removing  those 
mutual  misunderstandings  and  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which  sentiments  of  absolute  trust  in  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  British  rule,  and  in  its  policy  of  religious  toleration,  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  progressive  and  well-considered  reform  became  and  are  to-day 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  Musalman  political  faith. 

At  Sir  Saiyad ’s  death  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  chang«d,  and 
since  then  the  Musalman  community  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
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>  o'  India  has  come  to  appreciate,  at  its  true  worth,  his  life-long  labour, 
and  to  recognise  this  College  as  their  only  national  seat  of  learning. 
The  College  represents  the  Musalman  ideal  in  education,  in  social  life 
an,d  even  in  politics.  It  is  the  centre  of  their  most  cherished  hopes, 
of  their  highest  aspirations,  of  their  future  progress,  enlightenment 
and  advance ;  and  with  it  are  bound  up  for  better  or  for  worse  all 
their  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of  their  race. 

The  secret  of  Sir  Saiyad  Ahmad’s  success  lay  in  finding  out  the 
exact  educational  requirements  of  his  community,  and  in  provid  ng 
for  them.  He  saw  that  the  existing  Government  Colleges  and 
Schools,  committed  as  they  were  to  a  policy  of  absolute  religious 
neutrality,  and  to  the  promulgation  of  secular  instruction  pure  and 
simple,  were  in  every  way  unsuitable  for  the  Mahomedans  who 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  religious  teaching.  Indeed,  their 
one  fear  was  lest  English  education  should  sap  the  foundations  of 
faith,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  it  for  their  youth  at  the 
expense  of  all  sense  of  reverence.  Moreover,  almost  entirely  detached 
as  this  instruction  was  from  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers, 
it  failed  in  the  main  object  of  all  education,, namely,  the  formation 
of  character. 

Sir  Saiyad  saw  the  supreme  importance  of  the  residential  system 
and  of  religious  teaching,  and  by  making  these  two  principles  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  built  up  his  system  of  education,  he 
allayed  the  suspicions  of  his  co-religionists  and  converted  their 
aversion  or  indifference  into  a  keen  desire  for  education,  provided 
always  that  these  two  principles  were  maintained  unimpaired. 

Another  special  feature  of  the  Aligarh  College,  now  widely 
imitated  like  its  residential  syetem,  is  the  prominence  given  in  its 
educational  scheme  to  manly  sports  of  all  kinds,  which  are  systemati¬ 
cally  encouraged,  by  precept  and  exampley  and  taken  up  by  the 
students  with  a  keenness  nowhere  surpassed.  A  riding  school,  and 
provision  for  cricket,  football,  hockey  and  other  manly  sports  form 
part  of  its  equipment. 

It  was  by  a  combination  of  all  these  special  features  that  the 
great  founder  of  the  College  realised  his  ideal  of  what  a  sound, 
liberal,  and  truly  national  education  should  be.  The  whole  drift 
of  his  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy  was  that  the  College  should  send 
out  into  the  world  not  merely  men  of  learning  but  men  of  active 
habits  and  self-reliance,  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  duty  as 
citizens  and  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  State.  Those  connected  with  the 
Aligarh  movement  lay  no  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  loyalty— far  from 
it — but  they  are  proudly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  theirs  is  the  only  edu- 
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cational  institution  in  India  where  every  effort  is  made  systematically 
to  impress  on  students  the  lessons  that  true  patriotism  and  true  loyalty,, 
so  far  from  being  incompatible,  are  in  reality  one  and  the  same  thing,” 
and  cannot  be  divorced  from  ene  another  to  any  good  or  useful  purpose. 
Experience  shows  that  the  lessons  thus  taught  do  not  lead  to  a  ftaloit 
of  servile  cringing,  but  to  a  manly,  outspoken  and  withal  respectful 
attitude  towards  our  rulers,  which  has  given  the  alumni  of  the 
College  a  well-earned  reputation  for  good  manners.  The  whole 
environment  of  students  at  Aligarh,  moreover,  tends  to  generate  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  distinguishes  them  throughout  their  lives.  The 
type  of  young  men  thus  turned  out  has  often  received  the  highest 
appreciation  ar.d  eulogy  of  British  officers  of  all  ranks  and  of  non¬ 
officials.  This  type  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  whole  Muslim 
community  and  of  the  trustees  of  this  College  to  perpetuate,  to 
improve,  and  to  disseminate  widely  over  this  great  Continent. 

The  establishment  of  this  College  was  the  first  example  in  India  of 
a  real  national  effort  at  self-help.  As  such,  and  because  it  was 
founded  on  sound  principles,  i  t  attracted  from  its  very  inception  the 
sympathy  and  support  not  only  of  our  own  princes  and  people, 
noblemen  and  gentry,  nawabs  and  zemindars,  but  also  of  English 
gentlemen  and  English  officials  of  the  highest  degree,  and  successive 
Viceroys,  Lieutenant-Governors  and  British  officers  have  patronised 
it  both  in  their  official  and  their  private  capacities.  Under  such 
high  patronage  and  under  the  quickening  forces  which  owe  their 
origin  in  this  country  to  the  benign  influence  of  British  rule,  the 
College  has  flourished  and  has  reached  its  present  stage  of  evolution, 
and  our  motto  must  still  be  “  Excelsior.”  We  must  not  look  back, 
we  must  not  mark  time,  for  the  crying  needs  and  the  daily  growing 
requirements  of  our  community  forbid  us  to  do  so.  Year  after  year, 
we  have  to  send  away,  for  want  of  accommodation,  hundreds  of  our 
youths  from  all  parts  of  India,  either  to  idle  away  their  time  at  home 
or  worse  still,  to  join  some  educational  institution  with  methods  and 
ideals  different  from  our  own.  Such  is  the  confidence  of  the  Musal- 
man  community  in  this  College,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  candidates 
for  admission  except  such  as  want  of  accommodation  necessarily 
imposes  upon  us  ;  and  that  this  confidence  is  shared  by  Mahomedans 
in  all  parts  of  India  and  even  in  countries  beyond  its  borders,  is 
amply  borne  out  by  the  following  statement  of  the  places  from  which 
College  and  School  Boarders  at  present  on  our  rolls  come  to  us : — 

The  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  .  .  .  366 
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Frontier  Province  ra 
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Baluchistan  .... 

•  f 

.  .  2 

Bengal  and  Behar  .  .  . 

.  92 

Eastern  Bengal  .  .  . 

•  33 

The  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

>  . 

•  25 

Madras  .... 

.  19 

Bombay  and  Sindh 

.  30 

Hyderabad,  Deccan 

.  58 

Rajputana  .... 

•  •  3 

Nepal  .... 

1 

Burma  .... 

4 

Chitral  .... 

3 

Transvaal  .... 

.  I 

Total  .  789 

Some  may  think  that  this  College  has  reached  the  limits  of 
expansion,  but  the  Trustees  would  be  wanting  in  their  sense  of  duty 
to  the  community  and  would  be  betraying  the  sacred  trust  bequeathed  to 
them,  if  they  failed  to  place  upon  record  a  respectful  but  emphatic 
negation  of  any  such  suggestion.  Our  present  situation  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows: — On  the  one  hand  we  find  that  in  order 
to  hold  our  own  against  other  races  in  the  keen  competition  of  the 
present  day,  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  knowledge— knowledge  such 
as  modern  science  and  high  education  alone  are  capable  of  furnishing 
us.  In  every  walk  of  life,  whether  in  Government  service  or  private 
employment,  in  the  professions,  in  trades  or  in  commerce,  the  weapons 
with  which  the  battle  of  life  has  now  to  be  fought  consist  of  high 
educational  qualifications,  character,  and  training.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  the  extreme  backwardness  of  our 
community  in  education,  more  specially  when  once  the  precincts  of  the 
primary  school  have  been  passed.  The  figures  given  below  bear 
eloquent  but  mournful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  observation.  To 
take  the  instance  of  the  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  which 
has  got  the  largest  Mahomedan  population  and  where  the  proportion 
of  the  Mahomedan  to  the  general  population  is  about  66  per  cent.,  the 
proportion  of  Mahomedans  receiving  education  compared  with  the 
other  communities  in  1906  was  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Primary  education  .  .  .  .52  percent. 

(2)  Secondary  „  ....  16  „ 

(3)  Arts  Colleges . 3  „ 

(4)  Professional  Colleges  ....  2  „ 

and  yet  from  this  very  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal,  we  have  been 
obligecMo  refuse  many  boys  for  want  of  accommodation.  Similarly  a 
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number  of  applications  for  admission  have  to  be  refused  every  yettr. 
from  all  the  Provinces  of  India.  • 

What  happen?  to  these  young  men  when  they  are  thus  refused’ 
admission  is  to  the  Trustees^of  this  College  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
concern  ;  and  they  venture  to  submit  that  when  the  position  is  clearly 
placed  before  Your  Excellency,  you  will  not  regard  their  anxiety  as 
altogether  baseless.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  merely  as  a 
question  of  self-preservation  in  their  competition  against  other  races, 
the  desire  for  education  among  Indian  Mahomedans  has  now  become 
very  strong,  and  they  would  prefer  to  have  such  education  on  the  lines 
followed  at  Aligarh. 

But  if  through  unavoidable  circumstances  they  should  be  unable  to 
send  their  youths  to  us,  they  must  perforce  let  their  sons  join  such 
educational  institutions  as  may  be  within  their  reach.  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  has,  on  different  occasions,  very  justly  expressed  your 
disapproval  of  the  abuse  of  educational  opportunities,  of  the  absence, 
in  ordinary  schools  and  colleges,  of  facilities  for  religious  instructions 
and  of  arrangements  for  the  residence  and  supervision  of  the  pupils. 
The  Trustees  cannot  but  feel  a  glow  of  pride  at  the  thought  that  Your 
Excellency  has  thus  indirectly  approved  of  the  very  principles  whic  h 
they  so  dearly  cherish  at  Aligarh,  and  which  have  been  put  into 
practice  in  this  College  from  its  first  foundation.  They  also  feel  that 
Your  Excellency  will  sympathise  with  them  when  they  ask  themselves 
the  following  questions  : — Is  it  wise,  is  it  politic,  is  it  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Mahomedan  community  or  of  the  British  Government  that  we 
should  shut  the  door  in  the  faces  of  our  youth,  and  drive  them  thus  to 
schools  where  opportunity  and  example  for  the  abuse  of  educational 
facilities  may  abound,  where  the  formation  of  character  may  be  no 
part  of  the  school  master’s  business,  and  where  religious  instruction  may 
be  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Sir  Saiyad  and  his  successors  laboured 
incessantly  to  prove  to  our  people  the  urgent  need  for  education,  and 
now  that  they  have  succeeded  in  creating  among  them  a  demand  for  it, 
are  we  to  tell  them  to  go  away  and  seek  it  in  places  where  none  of  Sir 
Saiyad’s  ideals  are  recognised,  and  where  the  education  is  entirely 
unsuitable  for  the  needs  of  our  community. 

To  all  these  questions  the  Trustees  feel  it  their  duty  to  answer  in 
the  negative.  They,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  of  the  need  for  the 
expansion  of  this  College;  and  the  point  they  wish  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  theirs  is  no  parochial  seminary,  but  a  national  Educational 
Institution  for  the  whole  of  India  and  its  dependencies.  Numbers 
which  may  seem  large  for  a  single  town  or  even  for  a  provi-ce 
become  insignificant  when  we  consider  them  in  relation  to  the,  whole 
country. 
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'  After  Sir  Saiyad,  no  one  has  helped  more  to  place  this  College  on 
■a  sound  footing  than  his  trusted  friend  and  adviser,  the  late  Mr. 
Theodore  Beck,  the  popular,  sympathetic  and  zealous  Principal  of 
the  College,  who  did  more  to  save  it  at  *a.  critical  period  of  its  history 
than' any  one  else.  His  ideals  and  those  of  Sir  Saiyad  with  regard  to 
the  expansion  of  this  College  are  ours  to-day.  Their  view  of  its 
ultimate  development  was  the  formation  of  a  Mahomedan  University, 
of  which  the  idea  was  strongly  supported  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Mahmood,  son  of  Sir  Saiyad,  and  by  Mr.  Theodore  Morison,  our  last 
Principal.  The  former  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  formulated,  if 
not  fathered,  the  University  scheme,  while  the  latter  developed  it  in 
his  numerous  writings  on  the  subjecj.  As  regards  numbers.  Sir  Saiyad 
and  Mr.  Beck  put  down  one  thousand  for  the  College  Classes,  and  at 
least  the  same  number  should  be  allowed  for  the  School.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  to  Your  Excellency  that  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  College  our  Collegiate  School  has  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
scheme  on  which  the  educational  system  of  this  College  is  based. 
Our  School,  like  our  College,  is  not  confined  to  any  one  district  or 
province,  but  undertakes  the  education  and  training  of  students  not 

!only  from  all  parts  of  this  country  but  evenJ  from  countries  outside 
India.  The  English  House  and  the  Zahur  Husain  Ward  have,  at 
the  present  time,  on  their  roll  boys  of  very  tender  age  from  Rangoon, 
Siam  and  other  distant  provinces.  We  attach  very  great  importance 
to  the  part  which  our  School  plays  in  our  educational  system,  for  it 
is  only  boys  who  have  passed  on  from  the  School  to  the  College  that 
have  benefited  to  the  fullest  extent  from  the  whole  training  and 
discipline  of  the  place  and  that  represent  the  true  Aligarh  type. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  expansion  must  be  slow 
and  gradual,  and  pari  passu,  there  must  go  on  an  increase  in  the 
staff  and  in  the  accommodation.  Any  increase  in  numbers  entails 
additional  work  on  our  staff,  both  English  and  Indian,  but  specially 
on  the  English  staff.  It  is  their  supervision,  their  example,  and  their 
sympathy  that  we  prize  so  highly  and  that  we  wish  to  secure  to  the 
fullest  extent.  They  are  gentlemen  of  ability,  refinement  and  culture, 
whose  influence  in  moulding  the  characters  of  our  boys  at  an  impres¬ 
sionable  age  is  a  factor  of  infinite  value  and  importance  to  this 
College.  We  remember  with  feelings  of  srratitude  not  only  the  late 
Mr.  Theodore  Beck,  but  such  men  as  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Morison  and 
many  others.  W7e  have  nothing  but  admiration  and  regard  for  our 
present  staff — Mr.  Archbold  (our  Principal),  Mr.  Towle,  Dr. 
Ziauddin  Ahmad,  Mr.  Rees  (our  Head  Master]  and  their  colleagues. 
We  are  conscious  that  although  ours  is,  if  not  the  largest,  at  least  as 
large  a  European  Staff  as  that  of  any  Arts  College  in  India,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  St.  Xavier’s  Colleges  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
(where  there  are  additional  Professors  for  the  European  classics),  the* 
work  entailed  oncits  members  on  account  of  the  supervision  they  have* 
to  exercise  over  the  boys  is  Of  an  arduous  nature,  and  any  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  students  or  the  cultivation  of  closer  relations 
with  the  boys  must  mean  an  increase  in  the  staff.  Our  Boarding 
House  accommodation  also,  although  the  largest  in  India,  will  require 
further  expansion.  But  money  spent  on  Boarding  Houses,  we  find  to 
be  the  best  investment  for  our  capital— the  returns  leaving  a  margin 
for  the  employment  of  extra  staff. 

Before  anything  practical  can  be  done,  further  funds  are  of  course 
necessary.  With  that  object  the  Trustees  have  started  the  Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk  Memorial  Fund,  and  will  exert  every  nerve  to  collect  contribu¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  it  may  please  Providence  to  lighten  somewhat  the 
burden  of  the  famine.  After  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Saivad,  which 
w  as  a  time  of  even  greater  financial  need,  we  had  to  make  a  similar 
effort  for  raising  necessary  funds,  and  the  sympathy  and  support 
which  were  extended  to  the  movement  by  Your  Excellency’s  predeces¬ 
sor  Lord  Elgin  and  the  Government  are  deeply  impressed  on  our 
grateful  hearts.  Our  present  needs  are  of  equally  pressing  nature, 
but  with  the  countenance  and  sympathy  of  the  Government,  which  has 
alwavs  been  extended  to  us,  and  with  the  support  of  our  patrons,  old 
and  new,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  success  in  our  endeavours. 
A  few  only  of  such  patrons  we  can  find  space  here  for  mentioning  by 
name.  They  have  made  Aligarh  what  it  is,  and  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  is  under  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  them.  Among  our 
oldest  benefactors  is  His  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  among 
our  newest  His  Majesty  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  ;  while  the  College 
has  always  been  most  generously  helped  and  supported  by  His 
Highness  Sir  Agha  Khan  of  Bombay,  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of 
Rampore,  His  Highness*the  Maharaja  of  Patiala/  His  Highness  the 
Nawab  of  M alerkotla,  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Bhawalpore,  His 
Highness  the  Nawab  of  Jaora,  the  Honourable  Nawab  Sir  Fayaz  Ali 
Khan  and  the  late  Raja  of  Nanpara.  The  latest  addition  to  our  re¬ 
sources  is  the  Prince  of  Wales’  School  of  Science,  the  establishment 
ot  which  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  princely  generosity  of  Sir 
Adamji  Peerbhoy  of  Bombay,  and  by  the  munificent  gifts  of  His 
Highness  the  Agha  Khan,  the  Raja  of  Mahmudabad  and  Nawab  Sir 
Fayaz  Ali  Khan,  our  respected  President.  Another  Faculty,  that  of 
advanced  Arabic,  for  the  post  graduate  study  of  that  classic,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  generosity  of  the  Government,  by  that  of  the 
Raja  of  Jahangirabad,  and  by  a  host  of  other  donors;  while  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  has  been  supported  by  Hadji  Ahmad  Said 
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Khan  of  Bhikampore.  The  education  of  women,  of  which  a  begin, 
rning  has  been  made  in  Aligarh,  has  received  tl\e  warmest  support 
from  Her  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  His  Highness  the  Nawab 
of  Bhawalpore,  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Tonk  and  His  Highness 
the  Mir  of  Khairpore,  Sindh.  This  strengthening  of  the  various 
Faculties  and  enlarging  of  boundaries  of  study,  one  after  another  as 
opportunities  offer,  is  in  fact  the  plan  of  action  which  the  Trustees 
have  deliberately  mapped  out  for  themselves  in  their  policy  of  expan¬ 
sion  It  is  thoroughness  and  efficiency  in  each  Faculty  that  they  are 
determined  to  secure,  rather  than  mere  rapid  expansion  with  corre¬ 
sponding  weakness. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  \ye  mention,  on  this  occasion,  ihe 
latest  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  Trustees,  whose  name 
is  well  known  in  the  country,  and  who  has  served  in  an  important 
Native  State  for  a  long  time  with  remarkable  distinction  and  success. 
Khan  Bahadur  Yar  Mohammad  Khan,  C.S.I.,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Jaora  State,  has,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  his  heirs,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Jaora  for  transferring  to  the 
M.  A.  O.  College,  Aligarh  (as  a  permanent  grant)  the  Family  Pension 
of  Rs.  320  a  month,  which  the  State  had  granted  to  the  family  of  the 
Khan  Bahadur  in  perpetuity  from  the  time  of  his  father.  We  have 
received  the  formal  Sanad  duly  signed,  sanctioning  the  said  Grant  to 
the  Aligarh  College  permanently.  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  by  this 
magnanimous  and  noble  act,  our  esteemed  Khan  Bahadur  has 
secured  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of  our  community’s  benefactors 
and  the  large-minded  self-denial  shown  by  his  heirs  sets  an  example 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

Lastly,  we  beg  again  most  earnestly  to  thank  Your  Excellency  for 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  incoming  here  and  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  been  pleased  to  accord  to  us  of  addressing  you  on  matters 
that  closely  touch  the  interests  of  our  Colle'ge  and  our  community, 
matters  to  which  Your  Excellency  has  vouchsafed  a  patient  hearing 
for  which  we  shall  be  ever  grateful,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  we  shall 
pr«y  for  Your  Excellency’s  long  life  and  prosperity. 

His  Excellency  made  the  following  reply: — ] 

Gentlemen , — I  thank  you  for  your  address  and  for  the 
cordiality  of  your  welcome  to  me  on  my  first  visit  to  Aligarh. 
1  assure  you  I  sincerely  value  your  courteous  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  words,  and  you  may  always  rely  upon  my  interest  and 
sympathy  in  the  patriotic  aims  which  your  College  has  done 
so  much  to  further. 
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I  have  long  looked  forward  to  this  visit.  I  know  hor?  , 
anxious  your  late  distinguished  and  much  beloved  Secretary,  j 
the  Nawab  Mo'shin-ul-Mq}k,  was  that  I  should  come  here. 

I  wish  I  could  have  done  so  under  his  guidance,  but  it  *vas 
not  to  be.  He  was  sitting  in  my  room  at  Simla  only  s.  few 
days  before  he  passed  away,  and  I  know  how  dear  to  him 
was  all  that  concerned  you  here.  He  was,  as  you  rightly 
say,  the  right-hand  man  of  the  great  founder  of  this  College, 
to  which  he  has  bequeathed  an  invaluable  legacy  in  the 
mejmory  of  his  devoted  labours  and  example. 

I  have  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  history  of 
Aligarh  which  you  have  so  ably  sketched.  Your  College  is 
only  33  years  old — little  more  than  the  recognised  life  of 
a  generation, — yet  in  those  few  years  I  think  I  may  say 
without  exaggeration  it  has  established  itself  as  the  centre 
and  directing  influence  of  educated  Mahomedan  thought 
in  India.  It  has  nobly  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  great 
founder.  We  may  justly  marvel  at  the  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  it  now  holds  when  we  remember  what  Sir  Saiyad 
Ahmed  had  to  face  at  the  commencement  of  his  great  work  : 
not  only  financial  difficulties,  which  were  plentiful  enough, 
but  something  much  harder  to  cope  with — the  weight  of 
social  and  religious  suspicion — the  unthinking  opposition 
of  traditional  customs — and  he  triumphed  over  them.  He 
triumphed  in  the  recognition  of  the  idea  for  which  he  had 
fought  so  hard,  the  combination  of  the  advantages  of 
Western  education  with  the  sanctity  of  all  that  is  best  in 
Musulman  religion.  To  my  mind  he  struck  the  keynote  of 
the  education  India  requires.  He  saw  plainly  the  danger 
that  must  beset  rising  generations  if  they  were  to  be  reared 
on  a  smattering  of  Western  knowledge,  with  no  opportu¬ 
nities  for  that  spiritual  guidance  upon  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  relied,  with  no  care  for  the  self-restraint  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  every  religion  demands,  with  no  religious 
ideals  to  look  up  to.  To  meet  such  risks  he  inaugurated 
that  residential  system  combined  with  religious  teaching 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  its  results. 
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The  College  made  its  first  start  on  the  Queen’s  birthday, 
in  May  1875,  but  it  was  not  till  1877  that  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  present  group  of  buildings  we,s  laid  by  Lord 
Litton  just  after  the  Imperial  Durbar  had  broken  up.  The 
final  sentence  of  the  address  then  presented  to  the  Viceroy 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  College  which  had  made  such  a 
modest  beginning  would  eventually  expand  into  a  University  : 
“  Whose  sons  shall  go  forth  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  to  preach  the  gospel  of  free  enquiry,  of 
large-hearted  toleration  and  of  pure  morality.” 

The  University  has  not  come  as  yet,  but  no  one  can  defiy 
that  the  alumni  of  the  College  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  address  to  an  extent  that  its  founder  can 
hardly  have  dared  to  expect.  Aligarh  has  set  its  stamp 
upon  the  pupils  it  has  sent  forth  into  the  world.  As  long 
ago  as  1892  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  said  :  “  To  have  been  an 
Aligarh  man  is,  I  have  over  and  over  again  found,  a  pass¬ 
port  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both  Englishmen  and 
Natives.  They  carry  with  them  the  stamp  of  their  training, 
the  impress  of  the  mind  of  the  man  under  whom  that  train¬ 
ing  has  been  accomplished.” 

The  history  of  the  College  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods.  From  1875  to  1887  it  was  one  long  struggle  to 
place  the  institution  on  a  solid  financial  basis  and  to  make 
it  popular  with  the  whole  Musulman  community,  whilst 
after  1887  the  tide  of  public  opinion  began  to  flow  in  Sir 
Saiyad’s  favour,  and  under  him  and  his  honoured  successor, 
Nawab  Moshin-ul-Mulk,  and  with  the  whole-hearted  assist¬ 
ance  of  its  staff,  it  has  continued  steadily  to  expand. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Aligarh  has  now 
entered  upon  a  third  period  of  its  existence,  when  it  may 
justly  claim  that  the  training  it  has  administered  and  the 
high  ideals  it  has  encouraged  are  spreading  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  Musulman 
population  of  India. 
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But  the  very  success  which  the  College  has  achieved  is>-  , 
increasing  its  opportunities  for  more  good  work,  and  a  { 
great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  You  have  very  rightly 
emphatically  asserted  in  your  address  that  the  limits  of  tiht> 
expansion  of  Aligarh  have  not  been  reached.  There,  are 
many  backward  Mahomedan  communities  amongst  whom 
education  has  scarcely  penetrated  at  all,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  that  instruction  which  in  these  days  of 
competition  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  for 
success.  Moreover  you  have  recognised  the  great  part 
the  education  of  women,  with  their  influence  over  home  life, 
must  play  in  the  future — and  in  all  this  educational  advance¬ 
ment  the  Indian  Mahomedan  prefers  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Aligarh  and  is  looking  to  her  for  assistance. 

I  hope  that  the  Mahomedan  community  of  India  will  be 
mindful  of  its  educational  wants  and  will  not  be  forgetful  of 
what  they  already  owe  to  the  great  work  of  Sir  Saiyad 
Ahmed.  Much  must  I  know  depend  upon  individual  liber¬ 
ality,  and  Aligarh  has  had  the  assistance  of  many  munificent 
benefactors,  whilst  the  splendid  generosity  of  Khan  Bahadur 
Yar  Mohammad  Khan,  who  has  with  the  sanction  of  His 
Highness  the  Nawab  of  Jaora,  and  with  the  self-denying 
concurrence  of  his  own  heirs,  made  over  to  you  the  Family 
Pension  earned  by  distinguished  services,  affords  indeed  a 
striking  testimony  of  the  value  so  justly  attached  to  the 
services  of  this  great  institution. 

I  congratulate  you,  Gentlemen,  on  the  work  Aligarh  has 
already  done,  and  I  heartily  share  with  you  in  your  hopes 
for  its  continued  success  in  years  to  come. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  more.  Your  Secre¬ 
tary,  Maulvi  Mustaq  Hussain,  has  succeeded  the  Nawab 
Moshin-ul-Mulk,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  the  constant  work  demanded  of  him.  I  feel 
surg  therefore  that  I  shall  be  meeting  the  universal  wish  of 
Aligarh  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  Nawab  so  long 
held  by  his  distinguished  predecessor. 


